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WHAT IS 
PERSONALITY? 


Foreword 
by the Editor 


T here is no problem that is more bewildering than 
ourselves. We are all impelled by certain desires— 
ambitions; we want to achieve success. 

But what is this mysterious impulse within the 
body? What is the you within you? The more you study 
the question the less you know about it, and the more con¬ 
fused you become. 

When we are given life we are given personality. We 
can’t esca])e our own, but we can mold, cultivate or mutilate 
it as we will. 

We cannot plant personality. That has been done for us. 
We can, however, stimulate per.sonality—good or bad—for 
one should certainly not submerge it. 

This much abused and much misunderstood word is prob¬ 
ably the most important of all words to each of us, because 
it means ourselves. 

Religion and philosophy do not get far beyond the ancient 
description of personality as spirit, which in Eatin meant 
breath or wind. The life of man, .said the early philosophers, 
is like the wind. One cannot tell whence it comes nor whither 
it goes. One cannot see it nor trace its bodily outlines. But 
one knows it is there because one feels it. 

Science during the last few generations has accumulated 
a mass of detail in anthropology, biology .and psychology 
bearing on })er.sonality. But in the end, even the scientist 
falls back on a definition of personality which is intuitive— 
perhaps in.stinctive. 

The difficulty in bringing any discussion of personality 
within the rigorous limits of scientific definition or laboratorj”^ 
demonstration does not invalidate either the truth or the use¬ 
fulness of such a detailed treatment of the' subject as may be 
found in the following pages. The fact is that there are 
two kinds of truth. One is proved to us by evidence, as by 
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1914 HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 

laboratory experiment. The other is self-evident, as in the 
case of the proposition, “The whole is greater than the part.” 
And while personality is associated with many facts of 
physiology and psychology which may he demonstrated hy 
the laboratory method, it must he recognized that a great 
part of the discussion of such a subject must lie within the 
realm of those truths for which no proof outside their own 
inherent reasonableness can he offered. 

Persoxality and Physical Ciu.ture. —The discussion of 
personality in this volume is founded on the belief that out 
of the practice and experiments of physical culture there 
grows a doctrine of personality, which, like other systems of 
ethics or philosophy, cannot be proved hy any array of evi¬ 
dence, or by laboratory or other experiment, hut which can 
he proved by any individual to his own personal satisfaction, 
if he only tries. What men are really striving for in their 
pursuit of wealth, honor, luxury, })leasure, love—what it is 
that they are trying to get when they use drink or other 
stimulants—has defied definition down through all the ages. 
Classical philosophy called it the .sumrmnn honum —the .sum 
of all good things, the ultimate good. Christ said that it was 
the Kingdom of Heaven, that this kingdom is within the 
man himself, and that, if it were once sought and found, all 
other things would he added to him. 

In any case it appears to he a subjective state. It is not 
what one gets in life hut the way one feels as a result of 
getting it. And the feeling may he more or less independent 
of any external good. 

Some days you feel throbhingly alive. Life seems com¬ 
plete. You enjoy everything. Just to live and breathe seems 
all the pleasure you want. 

At other times you are gloomy and mi.serable. You can 
see nothing in the present or future. Everything seems dull, 
deadly routine. 

In either case you are probably enjoying the rewards or 
paying the penalties that have accrued to you from your 
general habits of life. 

Accident and trouble come, but they are not what makes 
the greatest sum of unhappiness, of ineffectiveness in life. 
Most people’s sense of the inadequacy of life for them and 
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Freedom from convention in the use of hats, coats and other apparel are signs 
of the times in school and college life. 


of their own ina(le(|uacy to life is just an inner state which 
seems to have no particular reason for being. Most doctors 
and neurologists today would agree that much of the misery 
in life may be traced either to sickness or to some sort of 
emotional repression. 

Human beings are not truly born in sin, nor is the race 
cursed with natural depravity. Rut certainly a large propor¬ 
tion of human beings seem to have succumbed ah ug the way 
either in body or in mind, and in many cases in both of these 
interdependent aspects of existence. 

Man is normally a strong, virile, and physically beautiful 
animal. Where weakness, disease and deformity exist, they 
are the result of causes which interfere with and prevent the 
normal expression of the forces that make for complete devel¬ 
opment. 

Man is normally intelligent and well poised. Morons, im¬ 
beciles, lunatics and hysterical people are the result, not of 
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Personal 

Failure 


the normal development of man but of causes which interfere 
with and retartl this development. 

Man is normally honest and upright. When vice and 
crime abound, when honesty and virtue have departed, it is 
because the forces of development have been suppressetl or 
diverted. 

Physical, mental, moral and social abnormality are all 
results of interference with the inherent urge to perfection 
which exists in every man, woman atid child. Many of these 
causes of wrong or imperfect development are known. Some 
of them are social. Some are economic. Some are dietetic. 
Some exist in our educational system. Few of them are ir¬ 
remediable. 

The Folly of Faii.urk. —liife is not properly life when 
you are not positively happy. Your enthusiasms die. Your 
ambitions fade away. You just become a neutral that eats 
and walks and sleeps. Perhaps you live half your allotted 
time and die realizing in your own heart that you have 
been a miserable failure. 

Everj'^vhere there are men who give the lie to such a con¬ 
clusion. These men show that a man may grow and develoj) 
even into old age, that he may create environments which 
fertilize and help human life in its onward progress, and, 
using materials and laws as they are now known, may in¬ 
crease “in wisdom and stature” until he becomes a giant in 
his own field of activity. 

We cannot all be geniuses, but every human soul hides 
talents that are inestimable in value if developed and brought 
into active use. Yet they rarely come to light. 

Many people complain that they have never had a chance. 
They will refer to various friends and acquaintances who have 
advanced toward success while they have been left behind. 
They talk of luck, fate and other influences that seem to bring 
success to others but which, they say, are not for them. 

If one studies these people one finds in many instances 
that they are lacking in spirit. They are slow in action, men¬ 
tally and physically, or, if not slow, confused and uncoordi¬ 
nated. There is no elasticity in their .step. They lack the 
fighting spirit which is necessary in the hard-sustained but in¬ 
teresting struggle that we call life. 
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Many of these 
])eople, if they 
were physically 
awakened, brought 
in direct contact 
with the incentives 
which come with 
dynamic health, 
would he able to 
attain to some of 
the good things in 
life for which they 
vainly yearn. 

The basic lack 
in these personali- 
t i e s — the lack 
which makes them 
uninteresting to 
themselves and in¬ 
effectual among 
other ])eople—is 
a lack of vitality. 

They are not fully 
alive. Life is suj)- 
posed to he our 
most highly valued 
jjossession. Rut 
the importance of 
retaining it in its 
full })owers rarely 
occurs to us until 
we see signs or 
symjitoms that in¬ 
dicate the possi¬ 
bility of death. 

Death, in real¬ 
ity, is never an in¬ 
stantaneous proc¬ 
ess, except from violence. It is a long-continued process. To 
he sure, when the heart stops heating and we lose eonscious- 



Outdoor life and exercise have especial influence on 
the release of personality in women. This photograph 
shows girls yachting in modern Germany. 
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ness, death is apparent. But when death is on the way its 
presence is less obvious; it m{iy be creepiuf? on day after day 
for many years before it finally ap])ears in recognizable form. 

Yet life manifests itself in the personality through many 
channels. Some psychologists speak of the experience of 
living as “psycho-physical parallelism.” 'Fhat is to say, the 
same quality or intensity of life manifests itself, according 
to this theory, in two parallel ways: in the body in certain 
signs and movements, and in the mind or soul in certain emo¬ 
tional reactions. Being unhappy, according to this theory, 
does not cause tears. Tears and the sensation of unhappiness 
are two parallel reactions to the same stimulus. 

This is just one way of sajnng what is ])erfectly obvious 
to anyone who observes himself r)r others. Any increase in 
vitality, at any point, immediately energizes the whole per- 
.sonality. If one is suddenly interested in something, the eye 
brightens, the step quickens, the color rises. If one is feeling 
physically fit, the thoughts move more actively, ambitious 
plans begin to form in the mind, all one’s emotions are 
intensified. 

The most immediate and general manifestation of lowered 
vitality is physical. Physical health is rarely rated at its true 
value. One usually has to lose it before one })roperly appre¬ 
ciates it. In order to understand the advantages of a vigorous 
physique, one must know how it feels to be a weakling. 

Heai.th and Peusoxaiaty. —If one is in possession of 
superb health, one begins every day with a song in the heart. 
Life is one satisfaction after another. Happiness is then 
a natural emotion. One is bubbling over with joyous spirits. 
What one’s worldly possessions may be does not seem to be of 
primary importance. 

People who have health of this sort have vivid personali¬ 
ties. They make friends easily. They automatically like 
other people. It pleases them to be helpful, to bring joy 
into the lives of others. They radiate good cheer. 

A clear complexion, bright eyes that twinkle with mer¬ 
riment at the slightest excuse, a supple, strong body, the 
ability to run and jump with the agility of an antelope—these 
are the attractive outward expressions of inner health. 

Keen emotions, strong feelings, come with such health. 
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The possessor enjoys life more; he feels its throbbing 
foices all around him. Whatever he does he does easily, and 
with pleasure in the doing. 

Heai.tii and Amdition. —Everyone knows, too, the lack 
of personality associated with poor health. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, the person who, without apparent physical illness, is 
always tired. lie gives one tlie impression that he was born 
tired. He lacks energy. He has no force, no enthusiasm. 
He is just a cipher. He is usually devoid of ambition. 
He knows nothing about the suj)reme emotional heights of 
life. J lit feelings that stir many flaming sjiirits are not even 
understood by him. 

Life to such men is just a deadly, monotonous routine. 
Every day is like the day before it. I.ife offers no future 



Fhsrslcal and mental traits of personality that endure throughout life are in 
evidence early in childhood. 
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for them. Such men are usually hopeless and sometimes 
helpless. 

Personality, then, in its most obvious and immediate 
manifestations, is physical. And lack of personality—of the 
power to receive and to convey genuine satisfaction in living 
—is often a condition of mediocre health. One is not visibly 
sick, but one is far from well. Usually this means that one 
is eating too much and exercising too little. 

The average person gives no thought to his physical con¬ 
dition if be can perform his duties without discomfort. Con¬ 
sequently few people recognize the necessity for building 
more than ordinary health. They have never learned the 
difference between the deadly routine of mere existence and 
the glorious stimulation that comes from abounding health. 

We have our own choices. We can live biK)yantly, sid)- 
limely, resplcndently; we can live and enjoy the supreme 
pleasures that life truly lived offers the one who is truly alive. 
We can be gloriously healthy, divinely alive to t)ur finger-tips, 
with emotions delicately and acutely adjusted to all the various 
influences that life brings to us, with nerves ten.se, awake and 
alive to every situation with whieh we come in contaet. 

This volume begins its analysis of ])er.sonality with a dis¬ 
cussion of the physical basis of the well-rounded life. Else¬ 
where in these volumes are given the necessary details about 
diet, exercise, healing, and the like. The ])ages before you 
discuss both the inner life of the individual and the details 
which make for attractiveness and happiness in social contact. 

A happy emotional life normally grows out of good 
health. But we have inherited .such a load of inhibitions, re¬ 
pressions, false shames and false teachings that even a person 
radiantly alive has to make some effort to attain a correspond¬ 
ing emotional relea.se. Else his very energy will plunge him 
into emotional conflicts which rend and sear his soul. 

Next to the craving for food is the hunger for love, and 
the more richly endowed a man or a woman is the more essen¬ 
tial is love in his or her life. 

Those who are afraid to love, who go through life cramped 
and inhibited, eke out what is little more than an existence. 
Their social nature is cramped and crabbed. They have soured 
completely. They hardly know the meaning of a kindly feel- 
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ing toward their fellow men. They are usually resentful and 
vindictive, and their lives are molded in accordance with their 
twisted points of view. 

Radiant health and readiness of feeling, with all the normal wrong-Doers 
rewards they bring, should insure mental activity and solve 
most of the ethical problems of life. Wrong-doers usually are 
either sick men or neurotics. Tlie craving for liquor and other 
stimulants, under the influence of which so much evil is done, 
is abnormal, a perverted compensation for lack of emo¬ 
tional satisfaction. The normalizing and intensifying of the 
j)hysical and emotional life automatically does away with 
abnormal cravings. 

There is a certain amount of character which is the result 
only of deliberate self-discipline and training in right habits. 

'Fhis is })articularly true in the case of all those virtues which 
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Self-reliance is notably developed by competitive exercise. Fears of loss of 
feminine personality through muscular over-development are groundless. 
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make for economic success and social recognition, and the 
permanence of the home. 

Practicai. Detaii,s of Perso>'ality Buildincs. —Though 
personality is largely dependent on the vitalizing of all the 
inner forces and their free and harmonious expression, there 
are many details in which a special and technical training and 
practice are necessary to make of the individual life that gen¬ 
uine work of art which it may become. The final sections of 
this volume include instructions and exercises for the develop¬ 
ment of j)ersonality in all its esthetic phases. 

In the section on child training we have assembled what 
is now generally taught and practiced by child specialists. In 
general, this material supports the teachings in this volume 
with regard to personality. 

While the development of rich, vital, joyous personality 
is within the reach of all normally endowed ])eople, it cannot 
be denied that to attain it means continuous self-analysis and 
disciplined effort. 

Some people try to he satisfied with whatever they pos- 
.sess. They rest content with their conditions whatever these 
may he. But a truly ambitious soul is never completely satis¬ 
fied. He is stirred almost continuously by a feeling of unrest. 

Ijife to some extent gives you what you demand of it. If 
you are satisfied with what you have, there is but little chaTice 
of getting more. If the deadly routine of your life is bear¬ 
able and you do not want to make tbe effort to change it, then 
j’ou will have to go on to your fate. 

Some people are but little more than drones; others reach 
mediocrity and rest content; and there are still others who 
are looking forward and upward all the time. They are reach¬ 
ing for the .stars. They want the great rewards of life and 
are willing to work for them. 

It is people of this kind who win the great victories of 
living. They live on the heights. They know the grand 
climaxes. Opportunities extraordinary in character stare 
at us at almost every turn in life. Some peo 2 )le see them; 
others pass them by. 

Life’s Possibilities. —Life should not be a continuous 
funeral dirge for anyone. It should he a joyous and satis¬ 
fying experience. 
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Yet many persons with every opportunity for a full and 
rich life fail to accept it. They have certain ideas of their 
own to which they stubbornly adhere. They haven’t the in¬ 
telligence to realize their mistakes. They will not face them¬ 
selves down and impartially analyze their troubles. But 
mostly they are the victims of wrong habits—habits of eating, 
of living, of thinking, of feeling or not feeling. 

We make or unmake our lives every day. We are happy 
or miserable in accordance with our daily habits. In practi¬ 
cally every case people who are deficient in ])ersonality—the 
half-alive, the sour and crabbed, tbe walking mummies— 
would change into real human beings if they M'ould alter 
their habits of life. They would come to themselves. Their 
rightful inheritance would be regained through right habits. 

If, therefore, one wishes to make one’s life as interesting 
as possible, one should guide one’s thoughts along the right 
channels, and then guide one’s habits after them. 

If you find your.self dull, ineffective, unsatisfied, unlovely 
to others, uninteresting to yourself, neglected, snubbed, pov¬ 
erty-stricken, miserable—or if life just isn’t all to you that it 
seems to be to others—there are three things to do. 

In the first place, take it on faith that you can make your 
life’s horizon broader every day and that, if you are not doing 
this, something must be wrong with your physical or mental 
life, your emotional attitudes or your daily habits. 

In tbe second ])lace, sid)ject yourself to the most careful 
.self-analysis you can devise in the light of what is said in this 
volume. Locate the trouble as nearly as yf)u can. 

In tbe third place, start to build up, day by day, a new 
set of habits to take the place of those which have placed you 
in your present rut. 

F'ully realize that life is mainly what we ourselves make it. 
Build uj) a vital reserve that will enable you to meet all emer¬ 
gencies. Make your body strong. Develop the mental ca¬ 
pacity essential to attain the emotional and material happiness 
which is within reach. 
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S TIUCTLY speaking, personality is the sum total of 
physical, mental and spiritual qualities, hut in common 
usage the word has come to mean that outward expres¬ 
sion of ourselves by which we present our personalities 
to our fellow men. To a great extent each of the (pialities of 
personality depends upon others for its manifestation; hence 
in numerous cases where adequate })hysical expression is lack¬ 
ing, even superior mental or spiritual qualities may fail to 
win success or happiness. This section deals with the jdiysical 
aspects of personality in a manner designed to help the reader 
to round out his general personality. 

Even the unprepos.se.s.sing individxial in a great measure 
can make up for a poor first impression by cultivating quali¬ 
ties that wear. It is not unnatural for such individuals to be 
critical of the more superficial elements of personality; yet 
there is nothing wrong with these elements except that some 
peoj)le who possess them are satisfied to de{)cnd on them to 
the neglect of more solid traits of character. 

A typical example of this is the man of fine appearance 
who does so well in business merely by making a good first 
impression that he becomes indolent. Such a man may in 
time be excelled by a less attractive looking rival who, unahle 
to get on by his “personality,” is spurred by necessity to 
become more efficient, and therefore masters his business com¬ 
pletely. 

Personality and Physique. —In a world in which 
wealth is not dependent upon the use of physical strength, 
there is an inclination among those who earn their living by 
their wits to belittle and decry the physical factors of per¬ 
sonality. Yet the fact remains that the man of good phy¬ 
sique does have an advantage. Prejudiced men of poor 
physique but of mental ability may resent this fact and decry 
it; but the race will always prefer its heroes to have the ap- 
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in personality. The clothing and social customs of past eras submerged this element. 
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])earance of power, and will give the man of impressive phy¬ 
sique a better chance to succeed. This reaction is not a 
reasoned one but is based on fundamental instincts, instincts 
which serve an important purpose in human affairs in spite of 
tlie fact that physical power may seem of minor use under 
civilized conditions. 

In the fir.st place, even in affairs requiring brain power, 
the man of good physique has, on the average, more power 
than the man of poor physi(|ne. 'Phis is for the simple rea.son 
that, in spite of exceptions, the old law of a sound mind in 
a sound body still holds as a general troth. Cultivating a 
good body is the best way to secure a lasting basis for the 
functioning of the brain. 

Moreover, the preservation of the race through mating 
and rc{)roductioji is a ])bysical matter; therefore the physical 
personality as expressed by strength in man, beauty in woman 
and health in both, will continue to have more weight than 
any other factor in the valuation of any individual by the 
opposite sex. This is as it shoidd be. for without this selec¬ 
tive factor the quality of the human race Mould inevitably 
deteriorate. The factors that lead Momcn to admire ])hysical 
charm in man cause it to gain attention from other men. 

Only when the elements that prove attractive between 
the sexes are carried to the point of artificiality instead of 
resting on genuine physical development and vitality, does 
the attractive individual forfeit popidarity M-ith bis or her 
oMii sex. The good-looking matinee idol mIio trades on his 
]))iysical charms has a j)oor standing M’ith men. He is 
catering to women by a mixture of masculine and feminine 
characteristics which men rightly regard as ridiculous. Like¬ 
wise the ])rofessional beauty type of girl w^ho lures men by 
bleached blond hair and similar trickery does not deceive 
the members of her own sex, even if she may hoodwink some 
of the men. Yet elements of attractiveness well-based are 
admired by both sexes. So physical attractiveness, largely 
within our control, is an important aspect of ])ersonality. 

Anthropomctrif is the scientific term a])plied to the study 
of physical measurements and of their relationship to the pre¬ 
historic and modern racial development of mankind. In a 
more restricted sense anthropometry may also be applied to 
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such comparisons of body 
measurements as are here¬ 
after discussed in relation 
to personality and the sym¬ 
metrical physique. 

PlIYSIQUK AS THE BaSIS 
OF Personamtv. —In the 
primitive tribe struggling 
with a world of beasts and 
warring neighbors the best 
fighter was of necessity the 
leader. Others respected 
him because they were 
afraid of him and also be¬ 
cause they wanted him on 
their side in the hunt as well 
as in warfare. 'Fhe weaker 
man sought to serve the 
stronger because he needed 
his leadershi]), and the 
strong man, as a natural 
leader, sought to gather 
around him the most stal¬ 
wart companions, because 
success in the hunt or in 
battle was not to the strong¬ 
est individual but to the 
strongest group. The tribal 
conditions under which our 
human instincts were slowly 
formed existed for many 
thousands of generations. 
Compared with this lapse 
of time, civilization, as we 


Primitive peoples recognize the physique 
as the real keynote of personality. This 
Piji Islander illustrates the tendency of 
uncivilized costume toward a maximum of 
ornament with a minimum of concealment. 


now know it, is much too 
brief to have erased the in¬ 
stincts developed during 
preceding ages. Good phy¬ 


sique is the fundamental basis of an attractive personality in 


man, because its appeal is most deeply instinctive. 
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Second in importance to the physical elements that indi¬ 
cate strength and energy is an air of friendliness and agree¬ 
ableness. This is also instinctive. Strength and physical 
efficiency do not attract us if the possessor be unfriendly. 
Primitive instinct favored the strong man as a friend and 
did not desire him to be an enemy. Hence the big man or the 
strong man who is ungracious and unfriendly repels others 
even more than the smaller man who shows the same traits. 

Esskxtiai.s of Peksoxai, Appeauaxce. —While the larger 
and more basic expression of ])ersonality is in the complete 
pliysicpie, its more detailed expression is in certain factors 
of individuality. AVe may include in this category the face, 
the head, and also the hands. Thus we liave all portions of 
the human body that are open to obseiwation in the civilized 
man when fully clothed. 

It is worthy of note that in this limited area of exposure 
are located all five of the primary senses. The organs of 
vision, hearing, smell and taste have their site in the head, 
while the hand is the most important seat of the sense of 
touch. In leaving the face and hands uncovered we leave 
free to operate without obstruction the five senses from which 
we get most of our knowledge of what goes on about us. 

Associated with the use of these senses are certain mus¬ 
cular motions which indicate to the observer something of 
how we are using the senses. When we add to these five 
sources of information the gift of vocal speech, we find that 
in these limited areas of the body are the chief means of 
e.xpressing oxirselves to others. 

It is chiefly in human beings that .so restricted a view of 
the physical being can tell us so much. With most other ani¬ 
mals a far larger share of expression is given by the po.sture, 
attitiide and action of the body as a whole. 

Facial characteristics may be derived from three soxirces. 
The first of these elements is inborn and inherent and has to 
do with such fixed things as pigmentation of hair and eyes 
and the cast of features determined by unchanging bony 
structxire. The second element is that of health, which is 
revealed in complexion and texture of skin, in the sparkle 
of the eye, and in the alertness and freedom of expression 
that is associated with muscular activity and bubbling energy 
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Feminine types representative of two distinctive classes of the Caucasian race. 
The girl in first photograph is of decided blonde or Nordic type with blue eyes, 
fair skin and high coloring. The girl in second photograph is of decided brun 
ette type with brown eyes and ivory-tinted skin. The camera shows light and 
shadows and no distinctions in skin, hair and eye coloring. 

and with the joy of living and freedom from physical j)ain. 
The last element of beauty is ])iirely that of emotional ex])res- 
sions and depends on the mental and emotional life past and 
present. 

One purely physical factor measurably affects the expres¬ 
sion and beauty of the face. That is the matter of plumpness 
or leanness. The face that is sufficiently free from fat so 
that the smallest motion of the facial muscles is readily noted 
is the more expressive. Undue leanness or the absence of 
fat under the .skin of the face gives an exaggerated appear¬ 
ance of age and may deepen lines and hollows that seem to 
suggest mental stress. 

The plump face hides the.se lines of pain, but as the fat 
increases, the j)ower of expression tends to become lost and 
buried. The fat face, like the fat body, can still shake with 
laughter, but the finer distinctions and greater variety of 
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expression are gone. Fat spells immobility. Plumpness of 
face, like plumpness of the girlish body, may not he without 
beauty in youth, but such beauty cannot well express varied 
feelings. 

The Head. —There is one especial factor that gives added 
weight to the value of the human head as a revelation of 
personality. Man, possessing a far greater relative brain 
size, is the only animal in which the brain gives shape and 
volume to the head as a whole. This fact gives us the impres¬ 
sion that the conformation of the human head is an index of 
a man’s intelligence. 

We no doubt are inclined to exaggerate this factor. Yet, 
as man has advanced from the more primitive types the head 
has modified, this being particularly true of the forehead. 
The broad high forehead is a sign of intelligence which dis¬ 
tinguishes the white man from the Australian Bushman. And 
as the more advanced races have over their eyes more brain 



Types of Asiatic (Mongol) and African (Negro) womanhood. With the introduc¬ 
tion of modem methods of hairdressing, members of races with naturally woolly 
hair are found with hair artificially straight, and those with hair naturaUy 
straight resort to artificial methods to produce wavlness. 
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capacity than the lower races, it is presumed that the more 
intellectual individuals in the race differ from the less in¬ 
tellectual individuals in the same way. 

Undoubtedly they do tend to differ in that fashion. The 
foreheads of a thousand philosophers woidd no doubt be 
found to av'erage higher and broader and more perpendicular 
than the foreheads of a thousand unskilled laborers. Rut in 
an individual case the general prineij)le may not hold. There 
have been great thinkers who have had foreheads narrower or 
more sloping than those of many ditch-diggers. 

It is assumed that we can usually tell at a glance a dull 
laborer from a judge or a college professor. Yet we have 
miieh to help us besides the sha 2 )e of bis bead. Clothing 
helps us, the way the face and the hair are cared for helps, 
and, of course, when even a word is spoken that helps further. 

The thing which helps us most of all and which is the 
really vital factor in our ability to read faces is the 
expression. This counts most when we see it in action, but 
it also counts in another way. The life-lotig habit of expres¬ 
sion has left its j^ermanent mark in the lines and features of 
the face. This indeed is the real fact on which we base most 
of our judgments of people, especially when we first meet 
them. 

First Imprrssioxs of Pkrsoxalitv. —When we first see 
a person our impression is of the ])hysi(pie as a whole: whether 
that of man or woman, whether large or small, weak or de¬ 
crepit or strong and vigorous. In a state of nature where 
nudity prev'ailed the condition of strength as indicated by 
muscular development woidd dominate this first general im¬ 
pression. The device of clothing substitutes an artificial sym¬ 
bolism which not only rev'eals the se.x but usually the race and 
the occupational status, and suggests at least something of 
the economic rank, which, under civilization, largely replaces 
muscular strength in measuring one man’s power over that 
of another. 

But these grosser impressions of the being as a whole are 
seldom consciously regi.stered in our minds until we cast 
our eyes more particularly upon the human countenance 
confronting us. There we read the story of sex, of youth 
versus age, of intelligence versus stupidity, of friendliness 



plate 62. Young man and young woman of Chinese race, minus external dress which 
often influences impressions of racial personality. 

lincycloti'dio of Health: rolume 1 ' 
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Masculine types of the white race, showing in the first photograph a combination 
of blue eyes and extremely fair and unpigmented skin with dark hair coloring. 
In the second photograph the type is decidedly brunette with brown eyes and 
skin evenly pigmented and tending to develop to darker, self-protective shades 
under strong sunlight, natural or artificial. 

versus enmity, of joy and happiness versus pain or misery. 

This impression that we jL^et from tlie human face, even 
before a word is si)oken, is vastly important in all human rela¬ 
tions. It conveys so much to us that we can attribute to man¬ 
kind almost a sixth sense in the ability that humans alone 
possess to see in living creatures far more than mere images 
of color and form. 

The interpretation of these impressions wdiich are based 
chiefly upon the face is commonly known as character read¬ 
ing. Human experience develop.s remarkable and almost 
uncanny power and skill in ap})raising others and passing at 
least some sort of judgment uj)on them. True, these are 
more often emotional than intellectual judgments, and, be¬ 
cause they are emotional, they affect our lives in relation to 
others most profoundly. We form likes and dislikes in this 
fashion and cannot easily get rid of them. 
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HANDWRITING 


Personality 
and the 
Human Hand 


Interpreting Personality. —In all times and ages 
people have attempted to formulate rules and systems for 
such character reading or judging of personality from the 
head, face and hands. Sometimes these have grown into 
considerable bodies of formulated rules, as in the case of phre¬ 
nology or palmistry. An extension of the latter, since it is 
based on a record of the action of the hand, is (/rapholoc/t/, or 
reading of character by the study of the handwriting. 

It is indeed a remarkable fact that an endless variety of 
individual difference may be expressed by such slender evi¬ 
dence as handwriting. The structure of confidence in the 
autlienticity of legal documents and the value of checks de¬ 
pends upon the fact that no two men will naturalli/ write the 
name Johti Stnith in a precisely identical manner. 

The form of handwriting is indeed influenced by the whole 
nervous temperament and life of the individual. We usually 
can tell the sex and the approximate age of a ])erson from 



Male examples of the Negro (black) and Mongolian (yellow) races. Racially, the 
negro (at left) frequently is of somewhat dolichocephalic (long-headed) type 
while the Mongolian (at right) often tends to the hrachycephallc (broad-headed). 
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the handwriting, hut beyond this most of us can only venture 
to say whether two bits of writing are done by the same or by 
different individuals. The expert can tell us more, but just 
how much more is a disputed (piestion. 

When we go from the work of the hand to the hand itself 
we find again that infinite variety that makes no two hands 
alike. The fundamental difference here is inborn. That 
the difference is absolute is proved by the marvelous use of 
finger-printing for identification. The way tho.se tiny ridges 
are so individually arranged on the hall of the thumb or of 
a single finger furnishes the expert with a record of individ¬ 
uality that is considered sufficient to condemn or free a man 
accused of murder or other crime. 

All efforts, so many of tliem mistaken, to attach definite 
significance to the form and color and action and expression 
of the hands and the face reflect the tremendous impor¬ 
tance that we unconsciously and emotionally place upon these 
signs by which we are known to our fellow men. 

The Human Hand .—The hand, for instance, certainly 
reflects its use and its care. The han<l of the farmer, or the 



Human individuality shows very markedly in the hands—no two of which are 
exactly alike, even to the tiniest ridges of the finger. The types of hand here 
Ulustrated may be called the mental and the physical type; the one at left long 
and tapering, the other square and strong. 
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Phrenology, in vogue during the past century, charted the head, and by study¬ 
ing in detail the conformation of the skull assumed to determine the degree of 
localized development of the brain. The illustration shows an old phrenological 
model of the head with various areas marked oft. Certain elements of person¬ 
ality were assigned to each section, and supposed to be well developed or lacking 
in the person concerned, in accordance with the conformation of the given section 

of the head. 

stone mason or the pianist and of the ])ampered idler are all 
different hands, made so by use or disuse. 

Palmustri/ has been studied longer than the reading of 
finger-prints. The palmist is concerned, not with the finer 
ridges of the skin structure but with the wrinkles caused hy 
folding of the skin as the hand is fle.xed. In reading character 
or “telling fortunes” from these lines in the hands the palmist 
no doubt goes further than interpreting tangible characteris¬ 
tics. Yet the art .serves at least to irnpi’ess us with the differ¬ 
ences between individuals in all things. 

Phrenology, which flourished in the past century, presumed 
in like manner beyond the grounds of its evidence. It charted 
the human head and by the detailed conformation of the 
skull presumed to determine the degree of localized develop¬ 
ment of the brain. We all make daily application of phre- 
nology to the extent that we presume to judge something of 
the character of the mind according to whether its possessor 
has a high or a low forehead. The colloquial terms “high- 
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brow” and “low¬ 
brow” express this 
distinction. The 
phrenologist 
mapped out the 
various regions of 
the skull, and as¬ 
signed various 
attributes of per¬ 
sonality in accord¬ 
ance with the de¬ 
velopment of each 
region. 

Mkas- 

UEEMKNTS IX SCI¬ 
ENCE. —Develop¬ 
ing such more 
popidar arts or ef¬ 
forts at personal¬ 
ity evaluation into 
more accurate sci¬ 
entific studies, we 
come to the sci¬ 
ence of craniom¬ 
etry, or the meas¬ 
urement of the 
skull. This has 
been highly de¬ 
veloped as a basis 



In this young Caucasian, the proportion that the width 
of head presents in comparison with depth of head 
from front to back is about 85 per cent. These pro¬ 
portions are termed the cephalic (head) index and are 
based on measurements as shown by white lines above. 
These measurements are taken from the widest points 
of head from front to back and from side to side, 
calipers being used. When the width of head exceeds 
85 per cent of its depth, it is known as brachycephalic 
(broad). When the percentage is between 80 and 85, 
it is known as mesocephalic (medium). Heads with 
an index of less than 80 may be classified as dolicho¬ 
cephalic (narrow). 


of classifying various races of humanity from skulls alone. 
Many of the debates regarding the age and evolution of the 
human race rest largely upon sucli craniological evidence. 
When a skull is discovered in a strange location, the craniol- 


ogist is expected to tell us wlietlier it is the remains of someone 
buried a few decades or centuries ago, or of some prior race 
dating back thousands, or tens or even hundreds of thousands 
of years. In all such discussions and identifications the jaws 
and the teeth form a related but separate chain of evidence. 

Physiognomy. —In living man, all this enduring evidence 
of the bones is largely hidden and obscure. The muscles 


Cranial Meas 
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RACIAI. DISTINCTIONS 


Personality 

and 

Coloration 


and skin of the face and the hair upon the head now become 
much naire prominent and suggestive to us of the manner of 
man than these more enduring differences in the bones them¬ 
selves 

IIaik and Skin Color.— In the hair, as in the matter of 
eye form and color, we have a distinction that is chiefly racial. 
The apparent similarity to each other of individual negroes, 
and particularly of individual Chinese, Japanese or Hindus, 
is due chiefly to a far greater uniformity in hair and eye color 
than is found in Kuropean peoples, among whom the more 
varied coloring of eyes and hair has introduced a greater 
variety of individuals. 

Certain eharacteristics are related in the j)opular mind 
with hair coloring; for instance, a belief that a red-haired 
person will prove ardent and quick-tempered. Rut the fact 
is that, whatever its racial source may be, it is the assertive 
temperament that is being recorded, and that the color of the 
hair as such has nothing to do Avith it. 

In people of European extraction the distinctions of 
hair texture and hair color range from straight to distinctly 
curly and from pale gold through shades of yellow and yellow- 
grays, and through every shade of red and broAvn to jet black. 
The eyes also range from blue through gray, violet, and the 
mixed brown and blue which we call hazel, to black. In 
addition, there is a great variety of color in the skin, dej)end- 
ing on the extent to which the blood shows through it 
and gives it a rosv tint, as well as on the degree of pigmenta¬ 
tion. We are so used to these variations that we regard them 
as more or less normal, and classify jieople roughly as blondes 
and brunettes. 

But when one’s racial view of the world trjuiscends the 
.somewhat limited area of Kurojie and North America, one is 
.struek by the fact that this great variety of coloring is a 
special jihenomenon limited to a small .area of the globe. 
Wherever one goes in the world one finds jieoplcs of brown 
shades—ranging from light tan to black—and hair and eyes 
are only a variation of the skin tone. Distinctions between 
races other than white depend on such traits as the shape of 
the eye among the Mongolians and of the lips in the negro. 
Many ethnologists conclude that the human being is normally 
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Slight differences in configuration of the face go to make up highly distinctive 
racial types. The Illustration shows contrasting Oriental (Chinese) and Occidental 
(Anglo-Saxon) types, the Chinese face in this case being what is called concave, 
and the Anglo-Saxon face convex, although concave faces are encountered among 

Occidentals also. 


brunette, and that the blonde is an evolutionary offshoot which 
developed in the peculiar climate of Northern Europe. 

While blondes aj)pear in Europe as far south as the An¬ 
dalusian highlands, and as far east as Caucasia, it is generally 
easy to trace a direct strain of blood from the Baltic regions 
among these peoj)le; for as adventurers, conquerors and 
traders the Nordics went everywhere and left obvious traces 
of themselves. Most blonde or red-haired people, and the 
majority of the intermediate type, can usually find a strain 
of ancestry going back to some country situated iii Northern 
Eiu’ope. 

Races originating in all sorts of different circumstances 
have been brunette, and these may have any qualities which 
human beings have ever had. But the blonde is a distinct 
racial product, and when blonde coloring appears, it is possible 
that some personality characteristics of the northern race 
are also present. These include the inclination towai*d 
])ioneering, and a general aptitude for the mechanics and 
organization of all of the phases of the modem industrial 
civilization. 
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HEIGHT AND RACE 


Racial 
Variations 
in Stature 



The illustration shows the profile of two strongly contrasting types—the Japanese 
Oriental, with straight black hair, yellow brown skin, and dark eyes, and the 
Nordic Occidental, red-haired and of fair complexion. 


In the mutter of emotional temperament most, if not 
all, of the supposed differences between feminine and mas¬ 
culine blondes and brunettes may prove legendary. Some 
of us expeet somber mood and lurking fire and passion in 
the brunette of the North because it is charaeteristie of the 
more frequently encountered brunette of the Mediterranean 
races. If we l(K)k for calmer temperament in the blue-eyed, 
golden-haired child, it may be because the more northerly 
blond people are slower of development, and hence retain 
the characteristics of childish innocence longer than the more 
precocious southern races—which characteri.stic is really based 
on the fact that the northern girl attains pulierty and sexual 
development at later age. 

Stature. —In men, tallness is a decided advantage and 
.shortness an undoubte<l handicap. Among white races in 
which the average height of men is five feet eight inches (as in 
Scotland, Scandinavia and among the Northern European 
races generally), the ideal height for a man may be placed 
at five feet ten, although some put it as high as six feet—an 
exceptional stature. Opinions on this point differ, and other 
elements of build and personality modify the effect of the 
factor of stature in the individual case. 
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Tall individuals are rarely as well proportioned as shorter 
men. When slender, in many case.s they acquire the habit of 
stooping. They have to stoop to low door enti'Ances and when 
standing to converse with other people. They may also do 
it from a sen.se of embarrassment, unconsciously trying to 
make themselves look less con.s])ieuous. 

Coming to the other extreme in the seale of stature we 
find that the short man, as well as the extremely tall one, has 
his handicaps. He must work harder to get attention in 
this world than the big men. In physical labor tins is obvious 
enough. The big man may do bis share of the work easily, 
but the little man has to exert himself to keep up his end. 
However, this handicap may be turned into an advantage. 
I'lie necessity for effort may make a better worker out of the 
little man. The big man finds it easier to obtain a job than 
the little one, l)ut not necessarily any easier to make good at 
it. 'I’he little man knows be is ineonspieuons and that his 
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The white men of this group only moderately exceed average size In their country¬ 
men. The Andaman Island pigmies beside them also approach average siae in 
their tribe. This abnormal dwarfed stature is the outcome of tribal isolation and 
inheritance, and is not due to defective development, nor can it be traced to 

pituitary or other glands. 
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only chance of g'etting recognition is by his performance, lie 
muk offset the handicap of his size, and, if he is not willing 
to sink into a small place in life, he is likely to aim at building 
a reputation for energy and hard work. 

]\frscuLAU DEVEi.or»iKNT.—When we turn from the 
question of height to that of muscular development, we are no 
longer dealing with a factor that is fixed and unchangeable, 
but one that a man may very largely control. The advantage 
of a man’s fully developing his muscular system is too obvious 
to need argument. The ])(X)rly muscled man, whether he 
remains painfully slender or hides his lack of muscle by ac¬ 
cumulating fat, is obviously handicapped. Clothes and the 
many other artificial aids of civilization may enable him to 
get along, but his poor physique can never be made to mas¬ 
querade as a g<K)d one. 

The s<K*ial popularity of college athletes is proverbial. 
Even in the atmosphere of an institution devoted to mental 
culture the men who are heroes in the eyes of the young women 
are not the men of scholastic rank, but the football stars. 'Fhe 
intellectual and business world may be inclined to ridicule 
the girls’ worship of the athlete, but the girls are following 
their true feminine instincts and are wholly right about it. 
The athlete may fail to do well in business later, but so may 
any young man, and the college athlete has a better chance 
in the business world than the puny bookworm. 

Men’s Ceothinu and the Phvsu’ai. I’kr.sonai,ity.- An 
spite of the fact that the exposure of nude masculine arms, 
legs or chests, as in sports or in workrooms, has never been 
considered to involve any moral ])roblem. as in the case of 
women, it is women and not men who have led the way to a 
greater exposure of the body to sun and air and human vision. 
The bathing heach, where clothing is obviously out of keeping 
with the needs of the (wcasion, is the one social gathering 
place where men have consented to any npprcciahle uncover¬ 
ing of their Imdies. If .social custom permitted the bodies of 
men to he exposed even as freely as those of women, it would 
emphasize the advantages of a handsome and well-muscled 
physique as a factor in personality. 

The social and recreational opj)ortunities that permit a 
man to reveal his muscular system are of greatest advantage 
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sonallty. As climate and have no immediate relationship with per 

dark shades nf avi uman beings live in countries in which strong sunlight prevails 
dark shades of skin ranging from almost black to light olive, characterize the Kr t^ 

of human races. 

Encyclopedia of Health: Volume V 
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to the well-muscled man who is of only average size or even 
a little undersized. The tall or the large man gives an im- 
pression of physical j)ower when conventionally dressed, by clothing 
though he is often disillusioning when he dons a hathing-suit. 

'rhe man who lacks height may look quite ordinary in his cloth¬ 
ing, yet, on the contrary, show up to great advantage when his 
body is more fully revealed. It is a well-known fact that 
many of the hest-proportioned and hest-muscled men are 
of average or less than average height. Obviously such men 
have most to gain from opportunities to shed some of their 
surplus clothing. 

Rut in spite of the very clever disguise of conventional 
male clothing, the man with goinl muscles dots not lose all 
the advantage of jiossessing them. Clothes may not drape 
as gracefully on him as on some others, but none but the un¬ 
observing is ileceived by that fact. Powerful muscles, even 
though hidden, give a sense of power, and this comes out in 
bearing, manner, and action. 

Ekmixim; Rr..\i ty and Pkusoxat.ity. —While the tend¬ 
ency of civilization in the j)ast has been to suppress and hide 
the physical elements of ])ersonality in man. the tendency with 
woman has been to enqdiasize certain elements of the physical 
appearance, but in a most artificial manner. The basis upon 
which feminine beauty was judged during past centuries was 
most inade(juate. 

'rhe face and hands alone were ordinarily exposed to the 
public gaze, with the addition of the arms and shoulders on 
special occasiotis. The beauty <*f the hands was judged al¬ 
most Avholly by their smallness, smoothness and whiteness; 
in other words, the hands most admired were those >hat did 
the least work. The feet were judged wholly on the basis of 
size and were cramped (as they still are) into monstrously arti¬ 
ficial and uncomfortable shoes to give an illusion of smallness. 

In women, as in mem no matter how much or how little 
of the rest of the figure was ex])osed to view, the face always women 
has been naturally dominant. But when such judgment is 
!>ased solely upon the face, it becomes most incomplete, artifi¬ 
cial. and unnatural. Containing no muscles of any size, the 
face may give very little indication of general physical devel- 
oi)ment. 
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Facial Beauty 
Not All 


Rating? the personality of woman on facial beauty is un¬ 
warranted, even when the standard of facial beauty is not 
artificial. One of w’oman’s chief functions is motherhocxl and 
motherhood involves the entire physical l)einy. Y'et elements 
of facial beauty came to he prized that were really signs, not 
of health and vitality, hut of weakness and near illness. Just 
as those hands were considered beautiful which suggested 
idleness, whiteness of skin, indicating an unhealthful indoor 
life, came to he highly prized. Delicate features, merely 
because by comparison wdth those of men they seemed more 
feminine, were also admired, though their very delicacy often 
indicated a frail body. 

In sj)ite of varied forms of apparel, bodily form in women 
has always been noted by men—a natural instinct that is as 
fundamental as to note the physi(|ue of a fighter. Still we 
know' that instead of })ermitting an honest revelation of that 
form, the old civili'/ation attem])ted the most grotesque illu¬ 
sions and forgeries. 'Fhe laced waists, bustles and ])added 
hips, sometimes even pa<lded breasts, were crude meehanie.al 



pnoTocKApn rwTNO g/m.i.oway 

The acceptance of the importance of form in woman, as on a par with facial 
beauty, results in increased interest in exercise for physical development. 
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exaggerations of femininity that were objectionable both as 
frauds and as destroyers of real beauty and health. 

The artificiality of the whole business finally brought 
about a reaction, tl>e opposite and equally absurd extreme in 
which women tried to conceal the feminine hips and breasts. 
And with this last absurdity came the reducing fad, causing 
women to starve themselves in silly efforts to erase the 
distinctive features of the feminine form. 

I.<et us look to the civilized world to adopt the ancient 
Greek jjiaetiee of fully developing the natural form, and 
if not fully revealing it, at least not attempting to disguise or 
destroy it. 

Jt is true that even under the most tyrannical reign of 
prudery the importance of woman’s physical form was never 
ignonal, however niiieh it might he hidden, disguised, or even 
distorted. ^Voman’s dress has always had elements of sug- 
gestiveness, baiting the mind of the observer to wonder about 
what was hidden and yet j)artly revealed. The trick of the 
ballet dancer of days gone by of lifting U]) her skirts and 
giving flashing views of her legs had more sex a])j)eal than 
the |)re.sent custom of freely exposing the same legs to the 
public view. 'I'he same element of suggestion was involved in 
the low-necked gowns of .society w'omen. 

The dress of women today is freer from such trickery 
than it has been for centuries. Ivaeing and ])adding have been 
almost entirely eliminated. 'Phe modern bathing-suit leaves 
nothing to be guessed so far as the contour of the wear¬ 
er’s body is concerned, and the only question left seems 
to be that of just what area of skin is to be exposed or covered. 
'Fhe exposure of the calf and knee, with or without the sheer 
stf)eking, gives a jiretty good idea of the degree of muscidarity, 
the slenderness or the fatness, of the entire lower limb. The 
equally free exposure of the arms, neck and upper hack and 
chest gives evidence of the muscular development of the u])per 
body. No one, therefore, is greatly deeeived as to the physical 
condition of the modern woman, even though she is seen only 
in her street elothes. 

Modkkx Ii)F.,\i.s OF Ff.mixink PiiYSKirK. —These recent 
striking changes in ctistom and costume are associated with an 
entirely new ideal of the feminine jdiysique. The old standards 
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of womanly charm called for a pretty face, a small waist, and 
the siig^festion of well-developed busts and hips, the idea being 
apparently to suggest to men the possession of the distinctive 
feminine anatomy along with a virtuous and modest desire to 
hide the faet. Despite changes of fashion, the male conception 
of a good feminine figure has not materially changed and can¬ 
not, because it is instinctive. The bustless, flat-chested woman 
hardly coidd appeal to a man as truly feminine, nor could a 
straight-hipped woman. 

The athletic type of woman is justly admired at the pres¬ 
ent time, but the athletic figure is quite consistent with a 
well-formed bust and a mo<lerate development of the hips. 
Xeither the dancer, nor the swimmer, nor the bathing beauty 
can have bony legs. Well-developed legs in a woman carry 
as a necessary counterpart well-developed hips. A muscular 
w'oman cannot possess the hour-glass waist of her corseted 
grandmother, but neither can she have a straight masculine 
waist, as this cannot exist in a woman w’ithout the presence 
of useless fat or flat hips. The athletic form, therefore, is the 
true feminine type. 

There are those, of course, who w'ill dispute this statement 
and argue from individual cases of overlarge and over¬ 
muscled women. Any form of athletic competition that re¬ 
quires great strength will bring into prominence large-boned 
and large-muscled w'omen who may look more niaseidinc than 
the av'erage, just as a .short, small-boned man tends to look 
feminine. But the distinction here is one of original type and 
does not prove that activity develops such a type. A woman 
of moderate stature and a moderate skeletal formation does 
not l)ecome ma.sculine through activity. Indeed, it may have 
quite the opposite effect, because mu.seular development re¬ 
duces the apparent size of the bones and joints, whereas bones 
give a woman an air of masculinity. 

Another fundamental change during the last generation 
has taken from woman much of the scrcial advantage that was 
formerly associated with both smallness and fatness. The 
former prizing of weakness in woman arose from a condition 
of society in which the women of wealth were idle and the 
women of the poorer classes were engaged in relatively hard 
physical labor. But the modern woman has discovered that 
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the most lasting physical heauiy conies from development, 
through healthful sports and rccreatir)ns and outdoor life, and 
that only hy such develojinicnl can she hope to gain favor in 
the eyes of intelligent men. 

The modern generation, while deploring the competition 
of women with men in slavish j)hysieal toil, does not jeopardize 
the health of its favored ivomen by assigning to them a role 
of physical idlene.ss just to distinguish them from field or fac¬ 
tory workers. This change has eertaiidy taken away from 
woman any imaginary advantages she formerly gained by 
maintaining a state of ahnornial weakness. 

S'lWNDAHns 01 -’ AVomex’s I’liYsiQX'E. —The modern man standai^ in 
wants a woman to be physically active and physically fit. He * 

recognizes her as a smaller creature, just as he recognizes a 
hoy as a smaller creature. He does not wish to play football 
again.st women, or meet them in the wrestling or prize-fighting 
ring. Hut he does want them to walk and swim with him 
ami engage in other sjjorts in which the ability to handle their 
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Women may attain the height of six feet or more, exceptional even in men. In¬ 
versely, women of a height barely reaching five feet are numerous even In tall¬ 
est races. So far aa ascertainable, the average height of Caucasian women is 
accepted as being from five feet three to five feet four inches. 
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own bodies in an efficient fashion, rather than the exertion of 
sheer brute strength, is the measure of success. These new 
ideals perhaps tend to favor a little taller and larger type of 
woman. 

JJut since woman is naturally smaller than man, she seems 
to lose femininity when she is too big. The average height of 
woman is five feet four inches as against man’s average stature 
of five feet eight. A woman, if she is well-muscled and well- 
proj)ortioned and not too large-honed, may he acceptable at a 
height of five feet six, just as a man is at five feet ten. Hut 
whereas a man of six feet is a type much admired, a woman 
of over five feet eight may tend to l)e conspicuous. 

When we go to the other extreme we find that women 
of less than average stature have many advantages not pos- 
ses.sed by men of the same elass. In fact, many men .show' a 
distinct preference for small women, while it can hardly be 
truly .said that any group of w'omen .show' a distinct pref¬ 
erence for small men. A woman five feet in height will find 
plenty of men who prefer a w'oman of just that si/e. 

Rut while women are less unfavorably affected by defi¬ 
ciency in height, they suffer more than do men if they are off 
proportion in form or in relation of height to weight. Indeed 
a short man may carry some excess weight w'ithout any unfa ¬ 
vorable effect upon his personal appearance. He looks short 
but does not look small, and it is a matter of opinion as to 
whether a short, slight man is better-looking than a short, 
heavy man. 

Ruvtiim and Pkk.sonai.ity. —The human figure can f)e 
attractiv'ely proportioned and still be a mere graven image, 
without life, action, grace, or expression. Although maintain¬ 
ing the correct weight is an important aid to health, it is not 
in it.self a proof of health or e^ idence of vitality. For instance, 
weight has nothing to do with the iron content of the blood. 
Fat and thin people alike can be anemic and pale. Also the 
color of the skin as affected by the action of light is an im¬ 
portant factor in health and lieauty, though it has nothing 
to do w'ith Ixalily form. 

Even if all these elements be right, action and rhythm 
of the body may f)e lacking. Personality is judged, not by 
statuesejue poses, but by action and movement. The physique 
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basfd on well-developed and well-trained muscles is beautiful 
in action and expression. Posing, posture and gesture are 
parts of the whole effect. While the.se things may be learned, 
they must rest on the ])hysical condition and the variety and 
type of ])hysical training hack of them. 

Ilecause superior strength is one of the natural attributes 
of the male, we accept a powerful though awkward man more 
readily than a powerful and awkward woman. Not that grace 
and charm of movement and action are not attractive in a 
man. A man who can dance well and walk well in office or 
{)arlor loses mdhing, if he can also swim well, run well, or 
wrestle well. Hut the man who has grace without power loses 
caste, at least with many [)eople, because he suggests too great 
accomplishment in a field of expression which we have been 
in the ha!)it of regarding as feminine. 

Yet grace and agility of movement are vitally important 
in a woman. And as grace of movement in a man is not incom- 
])atihle with stretigth, so strength in a woman is not incom- 
j)atil)le with grace. Somewhat as the socially aecomj)lished 
male without strength may he ob jectionable to some because he 
suggests the feminine, so the athletic woman who has the 
parlor manners of a rough outdoor man may seem maseiiline. 
In the old days health and strength were sacrificed to the more 
feminine characteristics. Today they need not be, but 
should add to them. To be gawky or awkward is still a fault 
not to be excused in woman. But the modern world requires 
that she shall have more than (paiet and .sedate grace. It 
i’e<|uiies a vivacity and eagerness in action, when the occasion 
is suitable, which would have been criticized as tomboyish in 
gi'andtaiothcr's daiy. 

If .swimming is iia order, the modern girl .should be able 
to dive ais well as swim. If dancingSii the aliversion of the 
moment, she should be able to dance on ]tec.^>wn as well as 
follow the steps of a man. She should be able tfa-di^e a car. 
or an airplane, or walk, or ride a horse with equaT'JriHlit^’. 
And if her job is that of operating a typewriter or washing' 
dishes, she should be able to do it with zest and speed. The 
modern world perhaps makes more exacting demands on a 
woman than upon a man. In this respect she is somewhat in 
the position of a small man who must be more active and effi- 
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cient than a large man in order to offset the instinctive apj)re- 
ciation that the world long since learned to give to strength 
and power. lA'oman must make up for her lack of strength 
and power by evidence of greater physical efficiency within the 
limits of her natural development. 

Pkksoxai.itv and PiiYsicAL Propoktioxs. —There is wide 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes the normal body, 
in the matter of both weight and proportion. Fat people think 
we ought to be nicely rounded and thin people approve the 
elegantly slim. Tall people idealize those who are shorter 
and more petite, while .short people envy the tall. Even among 
scientists there is a difference of opinion arising from the dif¬ 
ferences in races and the tendency of each race to think that 
everyone should conform to his racial type. This is mani¬ 
festly impossible. Certain races are naturally tall, spare and 
unrounded, such as the Scandinavians, while others, such as the 
Italians and Greeks, are stockv. The fact that all members 
of these races are not of these types goes to show that there 
is individual as well as race variation. It will thus he seen that 
there is no universal ideal. There might be an ideal for each 
race, and the ideal for various types can be almost definitely 
determined. 

The statues of the golden age of Greek art have been long 
accepted as the ideal, and certainly these statues are beauti¬ 
ful; but what was phy.sically ideal for the environment of that 
time is not necessarily ideal for the present. The difficulty of 
arriving at an acceptable standard has led to the practice f)f 
computing averages. Large numbers of apjiarcntly healthy 
individuals have been measured and the average determined. 

In the final analysis appearance will be found to be a good 
guide. If one’s proportions are pleasing they cannot be far 
from normal in one’s oxen particular case. A j)erson may 
vary from a half to a full inch on practically all measurements, 
and ten pounds on weight, from the figures given in anthro¬ 
pometric tables, and still appear well proportioned. It will 
thus be seen that there is no necessity for straining to make 
all one’s measurements conform to the tables to the fraction 
of an inch. 

A reasonable effort to approach the ideal for one’s height 
is permissible, but those who are naturally heavy should not 
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force reduction by near-starvation, nor should those who are 
naturally slender ruin digestion by eating a lot of fattening 
foods in an effort to put on useless weight. Neither is it ad¬ 
visable to go to extremes in exercise, with the idea of attaining 
the projiortions of a Hercules when one is naturally of the 
Mercury type. One should be satisfied in most cases with a 
rea.sonably rounded development, giving special attention only 
to those parts that are plainly out of proportion. In order 
to determine these, both the appearance and the tables can 
be used. Tables have their value, an<l if used correctly will 
assist us in determining when we ha\e reached our own normal. 

Most people like something definite to follow, and if the tables 
furnished in this section are used in accordance with the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions they will be found helpful. 

Wkioiit and Physical Proportions.— The most usual Weight in 
variations from normal in human proportions are caused by 
weight greatly above or below' that which is standard for the 
individual involved. Hence any effort to bring the body to 
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normal must involve a control of diet, in .accordance with the 
principles set forth in Volume II. 

0\erweight in either sex and at any age only shows that 
the individual has good i)owers of digesting food, a desirable 
characteristic hut one easily open to abuse. The abuse of a 
good digestive power and a good appetite leads to obesity, a 
bodily condition objectionable for many reasons. The most 
apparent and undoul)tedly most convincing reason is that 
excess fat changes grace and beauty into clumsiness and un¬ 
sightliness. 

The unsightliness of fat is by no means the only objection 
to it. The fat person is handicap|)ed in his movements, 
whether it be at work or play. He is, therefore, discouraged 
from taking exercise, and the lack of exercise further con¬ 
tributes to his grow'ing fatness, thus establishing a vicious 
circle. The fat man is also handicaj)ped mentally. His mind 
acts slowly and tends to avoid initiative and decisiveness. If 
his business requires him to make a good im])ression upon 
others, his appearance becomes a serious handicap, as he is 
an object for ridicule rather than for respect. 

Overweight is also dangerous to health. A vast fund of 
evidence, chiefly from the statistics of life insurance com])anies, 
has been accumidated which proves that any excess of fat 
materially shortens life and increases suscejjtibility to di.sease. 
Men who at the ages of thirty to forty-five are fifty pounds 
overweight show the following death rates, 100 representing 
the normal rate: Heart disease 19.5, apoplexy 178, diabetes 
392, cirrhosis of the liver 280, nephritis and Bright’s dis¬ 
ease 230. 

The relation of overweight to the shortening of life is 
obvious. In early life, fat peo])le are often thought to be 
healthy because they are hearty eaters. But once they pass 
the middle period of life they begin to suffer from serious 
diseases, and their typical age of death is in the fifties and 
sixties instead of the seventies and eighties. Very few really 
fat people live to be old. People who retain their health 
and physical and mental vigor into the period of old age 
are slender, wiry individuals—usually with absteminous eat¬ 
ing habits. 

The idea that even a moderate degree of fatness represents 
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physical health and well-being has been abandoned by intelli¬ 
gent and observant people. In former times it was assumed 
that one who was gaining in weight was physically sound. 
This error came partly from illness causing loss of weight, and 
j)artly also from the fact that among {)overty-stricken peo- 
])les fatness marked only the more prosperous, who could 
afford to have enough to eat. In modern times and pros¬ 
perous nations all of these views have now been abandoned, 
and obesity is universally considered objectionable. 

Conversely, abnormal slenderness is not beautiful nor 
healtbful in either men or women and would never become 
an ideal if })cople were left to their own instinctive judg¬ 
ments, without the artificial influence of the edicts of 
fashion. The ideal of the beautiful human form which was 
])ietured by the (Irceian .sculptors over two thousand years 
ago stands with little change. All cultured and intelligent 
|)eople admire in both se.xes the athletic or fully developed 
body in which the muscles are well dcveloi)ed but in which 
there is no supertluous or visible external fat. Where the 
muscles are underdeveloped, the instinct for beauty may ap¬ 
prove f)f a .sufficient amount of fat to give bulk and symmetry 
to the bodily ])art.s to ecpial that which normal muscular 
development would give, but never anything in excess of this. 

The fashion of extreme slenderness, especially in young 
women, is dangerous because it discourages even normal de¬ 
velopment of bodily form, and because it encourages efforts 
to reduce or to keep down body weight only for the purpose 
of meeting this artificial decree of fashion and not from the 
standpoint of the health-seeker. The health-seeker will at 
least make an effort to find out how to reduce intelligently 
for the purpose of improving and preserving health, whereas 
those who reduce only at the behest of fashion are much more 
likely to follow erroneous and health-destroying methods of 
reducing. 

The dietetic basis of weight has been fully covered in Vol¬ 
ume II of this Encyclopedia. Volume III. which is devoted 
to exerci.se, gives valuable information about exercises which 
may assist reduction. By a reasonably thorough understand¬ 
ing of both subjects the person with tendencies to either over¬ 
weight or underweight may look forward to correcting these 
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This woman's class engaged in floor exercise, Ulus* 
trates that reduction of superflnons weight increases 
grace and agility. It also bums up excess fat and 
increases health. All of these results are important 
in the building of personality. 


faults and main¬ 
taining the nor- 
ni a 1 weight 
throughout life. 
Only those who 
come to a real un¬ 
derstanding of the 
nutritional prin- 
cijjles oil whieh 
weight control is 
based can count 
on permanently 
maintaining ideal 
weights. 

Factors Af- 
H CTINO PlIYSICAI. 
PuOl’OUTlOXS.-- 
'I'hough variation 
in weight is per¬ 
haps the most gen¬ 
eral cause for va¬ 
riation from nor¬ 
mal standards in 
physical propor¬ 
tions, in both sexes 
there are many 
contributing fac¬ 
tors that alter the 
form and propor¬ 
tions of the bo<ly. 
/\mong these are 
variation in .stat¬ 
ure or height; va¬ 
riation in the rel¬ 
ative breadth and 
.size of the skel¬ 
eton; variation in 
the amount of 
fatty tissue pres¬ 
ent; and lastly. 
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variation in the degree to wiiieh the inuseles are developed 
use and exercise. 

In women beauty of appearance is the primary considera- ^ 

tion and to this both muscular and fattj" tissue contribute. 

The latter lias the effect of rounding out the figure, produc¬ 
ing attractive feminine curves, as well as making up for 
dcfieieneies in mu.seular development. If the amount of fat 
is not too great the result of the combination of muscle and 
fat is much more jileasing in woman than in man. 

Men who are relatively as fat as the most pleasing type of 
feminine form do not appeal to us as being the best formed 
men. On the contrary, our ideal coneejition of a man is one 
calling for bodily jirojiortions that are almost wholly the 
result of muscular development, the individual muscles being 
visible, and not obscured by overlying fat. Therefore the 
ideally formed man is much less smooth of contour than the 
ideally formed woman and his muscles are usually better 
developed. 'I'liere is also a tendency in men to a develo])ment 
of muscle more rugged than in women. 

Muscular Dcvcl(i})mcut .— In fact, we seem to demand in 
man this very evidcrjce (»f exceptional muscular development 
and therefore note it with more admiration if certain groups 
of muscles stand out prominently. Men with exceptionally 
develo|)cd arms, or with exceptionally capacious chests, or 
with unusually muscular backs, or with the abdominal muscles 
prominent, or with extraordinarily muscled legs, are all indi- 
vidu.ally admired, evcti though these regions may in each case 
fail to be fully supported by erpiivalent development through¬ 
out the body. 

We accept the particular musciilar development in itself 
as somelbing worthy of admiration. But in either man or 
woman, a form that is not symmetrical because one region car¬ 
ries extra accumulations of fat is never admired. The fat is 
recognized as a useless and unsightly encumbrance, whereas 
exceptional muscles, even if out of proportion, impress us as 
useful and we also recognize the fact that a man worked to 
get them. 

Plumpness. —In the case of women the chief differences of 
opinion as to what is the ideal form relate chiefly to the amount 
of fat carried on the hotly. Women are so rarely developed 
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The idea that weight should materi¬ 
ally increase with the years has no 
Justification except the fact that in 
many inactive individuals, especially 
women, obesity is allowed to go un¬ 
checked. Although weight normally 
should not increase with years, this 
figure of a woman of mature years 
may be taken as a weight compatible 
with a good appearance and good 
health. 


men and women 

to the extreme possibilities of 
their muscular powers that the 
question of excessive muscu¬ 
larity rarely comes into con¬ 
sideration. But in the case of 
men we find them much less 
concerned about their bodily 
proportions and measurements, 
except as these reveal the de- 
f^ree of muscular development. 
Furthermore we find a very 
large nuinher of young men 
who are very keenly interested 
in gaining the maximum mus¬ 
cular development of which 
they are capable. 

Proportion in Men and 
Women .—On this account a 
discussion of proj)orti()ns for 
men and women, with illustra¬ 
tive tables, cannot be couched 
in parallel terms. For ex¬ 
ample, a man with a height of 
06 inches (five feet six), weigh¬ 
ing 122 pounds, may be classed 
as one of rather poor develop¬ 
ment. If encouraged to im¬ 
prove his physical status, he 
might, through exercise and 
healthful living, greatly in¬ 
crease his girths while bringing 
his weight up to 150 pounds, 
the increase representing not 
fat, but muscle. Probably his 
appearance would be enor¬ 
mously improved by this. He 
would radiate a sense of power 
and health. He would add to 
what we call his personality. 

But a woman of similar 
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height and weight would feel that she was becoming unpleas¬ 
antly heavy if she increased her weight to 150 pounds, even 
though the increase represented actual muscular development 
and not fat. She, too, might gain in a certain impressiveness 
and vitality, but she might sacrifice something we value in 
women—grace and the appearance of slenderness and the 
charm of light, relaxed movements. Moreover, while a man 
would regard the increase in girth of the calf, for example, 
as a sign of increasing power and be proud of it, most women 
would object greatly to increasing certain girths, no matter 
how much jibysical vitality the increase represented. 

In establishing proportions which for women represent pro¬ 
gressive physical improvement, we therefore cannot look to 
progressive increase of muscular girth, and weight built up by 
exercise and muscular development, as an ideal. The problem 
solved by most women of attractive proportions is the mainte¬ 
nance of a degree of slenderness which would not correspond 
to anything like superior physical development for men, to¬ 
gether with strength and fine control of all the muscles that 
make for grace and agility, and the right posture and develop¬ 
ment of those portions of the body centering in the bust, 
abdomen and back which are associated with the functioning 
of the vital organs. 

On this account, in the following discussion the problem 
of establishing right physical proportions is approached from 
different angles for each sex. 

Height and Wekuit in Men. —Turning directly to 
height and girth measurements, we may first consider the re¬ 
sults of the analysis of such measurements in men. The inter¬ 
esting points of female measurements follow this discussion 
of male proportions. 

Many tables purporting to give ideal weights and meas¬ 
urements for men have been arranged from time to time. It 
is fairly simple to do this for a single height, but almost in¬ 
variably when an attempt is made to give such sets of 
measurements for men of various heights the calculator falls 
into serious error and the .short or tall men are assigned pro¬ 
portions that are unnatural and would represent freakish 
forms if they existed. The most prevalent proof of error in 
such tables is usually the fact that they give body weights 
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which calculation readily shows would not be likely to exist 
with the associated measurements. 

As is also pointed out in the discussion of the proportions 
of women, the Iniman form is not the same at various heights. 
The typical short man is relatively larger in all body girths in 
proportion to his height than is the tall man. Another way 
to say this is that tall men are normally slender and short men 
blocky. For this reason the photograph of a short man, if 
there is nothing in the picture from which to judge his height, 
makes him appear to be a bigger man than he is. It is also a 
noteworthy fact that some of the world’s strongest men have 
been of rather less than average height. Sandow, generally 
cTedited with the finest looking physique of the “strong man” 
type, was only 67 inches in height. 

True, we should not attempt to prove principles by indi¬ 
vidual cases but by the typical trend of a large number of men. 
Careful investigation proves that the typical or average form 
increases slightly in all body girths with each increase in height. 
But the girth increase with height is .so small that in case of 
some of the lesser body girths, like that of the forearm, two 
or three inches in height must be added before we find even 
a fourth of an inch increase in the girth. 

Objectives in Development .—We are not concerned here 
with discussing whether the maximum mnscidarity of the 
“strong man” should be upheld as the ideal in masculine form. 
Suffice it to say that whatever criticism might be made of rare 
and freaki.sh exceptions, the average man is going to be im¬ 
proved in health and vitality by any additional degree of 
muscular development which he is likely to acquire. There¬ 
fore, even standards based on maximum possible developments 
of muscles are good things to work toward for most men. 

On this point most prepared tables giving girths for the 
various heights fall into error. Tape measurements are rarely 
taken in closer readings than one-fourth of an inch, and the 
temptation is to set down a new reading on each girth measure¬ 
ment for each inch in height measurement. Any measurement 
closer than to the nearest fourth of an inch is meaning¬ 
less, since there is always so much probable error in taping 
any body girth. But if a progressive variation of one-fourth 
of an Inch in the forearm measurement be allowed for each 
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inch in height, the difference in forearm girth between a five- 
foot man and a six-foot man would be recorded as three inches. 
In reality, equally well-developed men of these heights are in 
actual practice found to differ in this girth by something less 
than one inch. 

In like manner the temptation is to presume that other 
body girths should vary according to some similar scheme of 
round numbers, such as a half-inch on the thigh measurement 
or an inch on the chest for each inch in height. Such tables 
are grossly erroneous and worse than useless as guides by 
which to judge one’s actual measurements. 

Ip the ])rei)aration of the tables that accompany this dis¬ 
cussion we believe that all these common sources of error have 
been eliminated. Because the use of decimals or finer frac¬ 
tions than one-fourth of an inch has no application in actual 
taping of })ody girths, our measurements, after being mathe¬ 
matically calculated, are then recorded at the nearest fourth- 
inch. This gives the completed table a lack of graduation, for 
the same girth may be re])eated two or three times for dif¬ 
ferent heights. But while this gives an air of uneven increase 
it is sufficiently accurate for practical piuqmses and is ex¬ 
pressed in tlic same units in which the reader will actually 
record his own measurements. 

Girtlm and Slalurc .-—In preparing these tables the follow¬ 
ing salient problems were first worked out. First, how do the 
girths of men of similar build or similar degree of muscular 
development vary with the variations in stature? Second, how 
do the various girths of the body vary as a man of given height 
develops from the condition characteristic of the hollow¬ 
chested, thin-armed clerk up to the condition characteristic of 
the maximum muscular development or the “strong man” 
physique? Lastly, the relation of measurements to weights, as 
calculated by mathematical formuhe. was carefully checked 
against the weights and measurements of actual men of vari¬ 
ous heights and various degrees of muscular development. 

The resvilting tables are as nearly consistent with all the 
known facts and principles as it is possible to make them. 
However, they cannot represent all types of physique. For 
one thing, the measurements are conservative. They are not 
overstated at points of pride, as in the measurements for arm 
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or chest. Most tables rate too high in sucli girths, because 
they are based on the measurements of a few prize-winning 
individuals who had particularly prominent muscles and who, 
in addition, were inclined to exaggerate certain girths. Such 
standards are discouraging. 

First of all, the present tables give generally attainable 
figures and will therefore often be surpassed in particular 
girths by especially well-developed individuals. 

Secondly, all measurements and weights here given repre¬ 
sent lean or muscular men as distinct from fat men. 

Measure- Thirdly, the measurements and weights given for the short 
we°^ts” and tall persons represent the most nearly typical form. They 
are not an artificial standard, such as is frequently set uj), 
under which the proportions of the tall and the short conform 
to those of persons of intermediate height. In so far as we are 
able to determine, it shoidd be as easy for a man of 63 or 72 
inches to achieve the weights and measurements here recorded 
as “fine” or “superb” as it is for a man of 68 inches. 

Fourthly, the standards here given are what men of typical 
frame and build should attain with a given degree of muscular 
development. Many strong men are by inheritance blocky 
and heavy-boned. Without any pronounced degree of 
muscular development they may have thicker bodies and 
larger girths than others. Such types, if equaling the chest 
or arm or leg measurements in our tables, will almost invari¬ 
ably exceed the measurements given for the forearm, the waist 
and the hips. 

Mange of Measurements. —You will note that our tables 
give five weights and five sets of girths for each inch in height. 
These five sets of figures represent the typical figures for the 
various states of muscular development as described. 

“Underdeveloped” means distinctly undeveloped in chest 
capacity and musculature. It represents a type of man that 
might be considered typical of the least developed group of 
civilized men. Or another way to put it is to say that of a 
hundred men one would meet on the street about twenty-five 
would be in this condition or worse. 

The second line is marked “Average.” It is the state of 
the average man not engaged in muscular work and who has 
no accumulations of body fat. It is the typical condition of 
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the indoor 
worker or col¬ 
lege man who is 
not athletic. 

The third set 
of figures is 
marked “Good.” 
It is the typical 
state of muscu¬ 
lar condition 
found in men 
engaged in ac¬ 
tive muscular 
labor, or who 
take a goodly 
amount of i)hys- 
ical exercise. 
Indeed, many 
very good ath¬ 
letes not en¬ 
gaged in heavy¬ 
weight events 
will he found 
in this class, and 
it is quite com¬ 
patible w’ith 
good health and 
vital physical 
condition. 

In taking body meas- 
urements, it is im¬ 
portant to know Just 
where to place the 
tape. The neck girth 
is the smallest girth 
that may be taken of 
the neck. The chest 
girth is taken im¬ 
mediately under the 
arms, with arms 
hanging relaxed. The 
forearm, thigh, hips 
and calf are measured 
at their largest point. 
The waist and ankle 
are measured at their 
smallest points. 
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The fourth set of figures is marked “Fine.” We are here 
dealing in figures where only exceptional men are to be found. 
Probably less than five men out of a hundred are in as good 
a muscular condition as these figures would indicate. And 
most of these can attain and retain such development only by 
systematic exercise and efforts in muscle-building and de¬ 
velopment. 

The figures in the final set are marked “Superb,” because 
they surpass proportions marked “Fine” and are records of 
unusual development. The.se are the projjortions of the 
prize-winners in “perfect me»i contests.” Individual .strong 
men will fretpiently excel these figures in some particidar 
regions, but rarely in all of them. Strong men of the inhei'- 
entlv blockv or huge-framed tvpes may excel all these girths. 
If so, they are getting out of the class of well-formed men and 
into the bulging giant class seen only among heavy weight¬ 
lifting and wrestling champions who often carry part of their 
weight either in the form of actual fat or in the form of tluwe 
blocky cylindrical torsos which hardly appeal to our sense of 
what the ideal human form should he. 

We might summarize the preceding explanations by say¬ 
ing that the weights and figures given represent the progres¬ 
sive all-round muscular development of the man of typical 
body frame, consistent with what are thought to he the ideal 
standards of both beauty of form and muscular efficiency. 
The following notes on the various measurements are perti¬ 
nent. 

7'/te Neck .—The neck gii*th is the smallest girth that 
may be taken of the neck. The neck girth is usually slightly 
larger than the calf girth, and about two inches larger than 
even the very well-developed upper arm. The old rule that 
the ideal man should have neck, biceps and calf of equal size 
has been attained only in a few rare cases. And this always 
applies to the arm measured flexed, and with the arm miuscles 
bulged to the maximum extent. With the well-developed 
biceps this flexed measurement may he two or more inches 
more than the girth of the relaxed upj)er arm. 

The Arm .—The measurements of the upper arm as here 
given are for the extended or relaxed arm. Note that these 
figures show a greater percentage of variation from the state 
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of poor to the state of siiperh development than any other 
girth of the body. The light labor of civilized man’s indoor 
occupations results in far less development of the arms as 
compared with their maximum possible development than in 
case of the legs. 

The measurements of the forearm, show no such variation. 
This measurement is taken at its largest girth, which is very 
close to the elbow, and therefore is more of a joint or bony 
measurement than most of the other measurements in these 
tables. That in part accounts for its showing less increase with 
development. However, it is also evideiit that the ordinary 
work of civilized living comes nearer develo])ing the forearm 
than it does the upper arm. Forearm measurements show a 
surprising uniformity in different men. In a group of ten 
strong men, varying widely in heights, weights and in other 
girth measurements, four of ten had 12Vi.-inch forearms and 
four more 12VL‘'inch forearms. While very powerful grip and 
strength in these muscles may be developed by training, the 
forearm rarely shows any extraordinary change in its girth 
measurements. A further interesting point is that in under¬ 
developed men the forearm is actually larger than the 
up[)er arm. 

The Cheat .—The chest measurement shows by far the 
greatest actual variation of any girth measurement. There 
are several reasons for this. The chest measurement is 
taken directly under the arms as high as the tape may be 
placed, with the arms hangijig at the sides and with the tape 
kept horizontal. The muscles should not be tensed and the 
posture of the body should be normal, the chest neither 
inflated nor deflated. 

The measurement includes the large muscles that move 
the arm downward, forward and backward, and these, nat¬ 
urally, vary in develo])ment to the same extent as do those 
of the upper arm. The muscles of the chest and back con¬ 
tribute, though in lesser degree, to this gii*th and are also 
subject to wide variation in development. 

The girth as here given has nothing to do with chest ex¬ 
pansion. Chest expansion, when measured at the point men¬ 
tioned, is confused M'ith the effect of tensing the muscles 
that are attached to the arms. In this manner so-called chest 
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WAIST AND HI^PS 


Waist and 
Hip Measure¬ 
ments 


expansions have I)een recorded up to as niiich as ten to fifteen 
inches. The much more accurate place to measure the actual 
expansion of the chest is on a level with the lower end of the 
breast-hone and below the confusing contribution of the 
muscles that are attached to the arms. At this lower position 
a chest expansion of five or six inches is a creditable record. 

The Waist .—The waist measurement is taken a little above 
the level of the navel and at the smallest point between the 
expansion of the chest and that of the hips. This is not hard 
to determine except in the case of fat men; in such cases it 
is difficult to tell where the waist should be measured. This 
is the first part of the body to accumulate fat; hence many 
men undergoing muscular development increase in all girths 
except the waist, which may decrease as their condition 
improves. Another factor tending to decrease the waist meas¬ 
ure as a man improves in physical condition and expands the 
chest and develops the abdominal muscles is the drawing in 
and upward of the viscera. 

In our tables some enlargement of the waist is shown in the 
successively improved stages of development, but this is due to 
the fact that the type of men in the “poor” classification are 
thin, light-weight men. If the start for such improvement is a 
somewhat fatter but non-muscular condition the waist measure 
then may not show increase, but actual decrease. At the body 
weights here given, note that the j)oorly developed men have 
chests only about four inches larger than their waists, while 
at the superb stage of development the chest is about ten inches 
larger than the waist. 

The Hips .—The hip measurement .should be taken at the 
largest point of the expansion of the hips, which is readily seen 
when the body is viewed from the side. This is really the point 
of the greatest protrusion of the buttocks. This girth is little 
influenced by muscular development as compared with the arm, 
chest, or thigh. In part the hip measurement represents 
the size of the bony framework of the pelvis, and in part it 
may include a considerable cu.shion of fat on the buttocks. 
While the muscles of the buttocks that pull back the leg offer 
some opportunity for muscular development, this is not suffi¬ 
cient to increase greatly with general improvement in mus¬ 
cularity. 




66. An example of symmetrical girth increase with increasing stature and 
weight is shown in this photograph of Charles Atlas. 

Encyclopedia of Health Volume V 
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bring his legs up to a corresponding standard. It might he 
well to use the arms somewhat less and the legs somewhat 
more, but certainly one should not go to extremes in the mat¬ 
ter. The better rule is to exercise all parts of the body and 
let it shape itself then according to its individual tendency. 

In this respect men are better off than women, since good 
muscular development is always admired in men, even if some- 
wlijit out of pro])()rtion, whereas in the feminine form beauty 
of j)roportion is the primary basis for admiration. 

IlEicaiT AND Weight in Women.—A woman’s first ques- woman’s 
tion when she looks at an anthropometric table is not: “Do I ^ve^pment 
need to develop my muscles ?” but “Do I need to reduce ?” 

It has generally been conceded that a woman normally 
carries a larger percentage of fatty tissue than a man. It 
has ])een suggested that this is a provision of Nature which 
])erinits her a greater reserve of nourishment for the ordeals 
of child-bearing and nursing. Another explanation may be 
found in woman’s greater tendency toward a less active and 
therefore less muscular life than man’s. Ueing less muscular, 
she obviously will appear unduly thin unless she is fatter than 
a well-muscled man. 

Already the new generation of athletic girls is proving that 
a woman may 
be beautifully 
formed b y 
muscular de- 
v e 1 o p m e n t 
without any 
undue fat. She 
ean be we 11- 
inuscled in pro- 
jiortion to her 
size and skel¬ 
etal form, with¬ 
out losing any 
of her essential 
fern inine curves 
a n d grace. 

I PHOTOGRAPH UNDERWOOD R UNDERWOOD 

^uen syminet- 

I . In woman, as in man, the athletic type expresses the 

11 cal, niUSCUlar physical personality at its best. 
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FAT DISGUISES FORM 


Weight and 
Beauty and 
Health 


bodies as are seen in many dancers and swimmers are now 
being appraised as the ideal of feminine beauty. However, 
women who have not been able to carry on such activity 
may need a somewhat larger proportion of fatty tissue than 
a well-muscled man would carry. Sucli women are justified 
in carrying enough fat for this puri)osc, and it is better to do 
so than to go to the opposite extreme of eliminating all fat by 
too strenuous reducing methods. The weight increase from 
this fat permissible for appearances would rarely need to be 
over ten to fifteen pounds, which is well within the weight 
variation which statistics show to have no appreciable effect 
on susceptibility to disease or length of life. 

It is not necessary from the standpoint of either beauty or 
health that the body should be entirely free from fatty de¬ 
posits. In an emaciated and undernourished ])erson the skin 
is thin and appears to stretch too tightly over joints and 
muscles. Normally it is backed by a thin layer of fat which 
.softens it and gives the body smoothness and grace. But this 
fat .shoidd never become so thick as to hide the form of the 
muscles beneath. These distinctions are most readily noted on 
the abdomen, where fat most frequently accumulates. When 
the abdominal muscles are relaxed this may not be noticed, but 
if they are tensed the thickness of the fat layer is apparent. 

Clothing disguises the distinction between fat and muscle, 
but the nude body readily .shows to what extent fat has cov¬ 
ered or replaced muscular tissue. Instead of the smooth, even 
swell of muscles beneath a thin, healthful layer of subcutaneous 
fat, increased fatness brings shapeless lumps and unbeautiful 
contours. The ideal body has just enough fat to round 
out the sharper angles, fill in depressions and give the skin 
a live, beautiful texture quite different from the inert appear¬ 
ance of skin overlying fat deposits. This condition of un¬ 
sightliness increases with the age of the person and the age of 
the fatty deposits. During youth considerable fat may be 
carried and yet the body will seem fairly symmetrical. But 
once the fat begins to accumulate in lumps unsightliness soon 
follows. 

While weight is a matter of health and good condition, 
height has no such close relation to physical and mental well¬ 
being. It is largely an individual matter. 
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Even in children heights vary considerably at the same age. 
AVhether or not height is normal, other measurements must be 
considered in relation to the particular height of the individual. 

Weight-for-height tables have been freely published and 
are to be seen not only in books, but often on the dials of 
public scales. When given in full these tables usually include 
not only the weights for the various heights, but for the various 
age periods. 

The average heights and weights of all men and women 
examined for life insurance (actuarial records) supply data 
for many of such tables. Therefore, any excess or lack of 
weight in the ai'crage man and woman at any certain age, is 
reflected in these records. The tables give the weight in rela¬ 
tion to height by inches, and also by five-year age periods. A 
selection of three heights for each sex will sufficiently illustrate 
this type of table. 


INSURANC'K KXAMIXATION FtF.CORDS OF WKIGHT-FOR- 
HKIGIIT AT VARIOUS AGES 



5 ft. 

5 ft. 4 in. 

5 ft. 8 in. 

6 ft. 

Age 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

15 

107 

118 

118 

134 

134 

152 

20 

114 

128 

125 

144 

140 

161 

25 

117 

133 

128 

149 

143 

167 

30 

120 

136 

131 

152 

146 

172 

35 

123 

138 

134 

155 

150 

176 

40 

127 

141 

138 

158 

153 

180 

45 

130 

143 

141 

160 

157 

182 

50 

133 

144 

144 

161 

161 

183 

55 

133 

145 

144 

163 

163 

184 


Age and Weight. —That this form of table merely states 
average fat accumulation and is not a logical ideal for physi- Age 
cally vigorous persons is obvious. All it means is that men 
and w’omen continue to accumulate fat with the years and so 
show, on an average, a gain of three to four pounds every 
five years. 

Between the ages of fifteen and twenty the gain of ten 
jiounds for boys and six or seven pounds for girls may well 
be due to the completion of growth in boys, and in the case of 
girls, to the rounding out of the feminine form as against the 
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“boyish” form of immature girlhood. But beyond the age of 
twenty for girls and twenty-five for boys the weight added 
is generally nothing but fat. 

However, men may continue to grow and develop muscle 
many years longer than women ordinarily do. Part of this 
tendency is inherent in the sex difference and part of it is 
due to the more frequent muscular occupation of men. Years 
of observation have resulted in the discovery of numerous 
cases of men who, though mere striplings at twenty, have 
been muscular giants at thirty, or even forty. But with 
women the far more common development after twenty is an 
accumulation of fat. 

Women usually reach their full height at about the age of 
seventeen. At eighteen and twenty not only has the full 
height been attained but the muscular development is equal to 
that of the home-keeping woman of maturer years. The few 
professional women swimmers and athletes may not reach their 
maximum muscidar growth or general bodily development 
until a later period. But an astonishingly large propor¬ 
tion of women record-holders in swimming and other athletic 
sports are girls of seventeen to twenty. 
inactiTity in Far from continuing any real growth or muscidar devel- 
woman opment throughout middle life, we know that the opposite 
effect is true. We encourage athletics and outdoor life for 
our girls in their teens and early twenties; and then they settle 
down, to let their muscle decay while they take on fat. There 
are exceptions, of course, but there are not enough active and 
athletic women to affect the average figures. 

Therefore we know that the weights shown in these tables, 
while they appear to justify a weight increasing with the 
years, represent less muscular development than that of girls 
of twenty. The added weight is simply fat, and it has no 
excuse for existence. If there is to be any change in the weight 
of the average woman as she goes through middle life it ought 
to be a slight decrease as her muscular development deteri¬ 
orates. Of course, it shouldn’t be allowed to decay, or at least 
not before fifty, but in practice it usually does. 

Even if the form of the athletic girl of twenty is taken as 
the standard of women’s form at any age, we would still have 
to excuse a little excess of fat to replace shrinking muscles. 
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However, we 
must permit 
that excuse. It 
would mean too 
much of a fight 
against even our 
present concep¬ 
tions of fem¬ 
inine beauty to 
forhid women 
with poor mus¬ 
culature from 
counterfeit- 
ing the absence 
of muscles with 
enough fat to 
fill out Nature’s 
ideals of bodily 
form and 
beauty. 

In taking women’s 
measurements, care in 
placing the tape is 
even more important 
than in taking men’s 
measurements. This 
applies especially to 
the bust, to the waist 
and to the hips. 
This is chiefly be¬ 
cause, on account of 
the greater curves in 
a woman’s physique, 
misplacing the tape 
by an inch or two 
might give quite a 
wrong idea of the 
woman’s proportion 
and degree of de¬ 
velopment. The neck, 
wrist, waist, and 
ankle measurements 
are the smallest that 
i^iay be taken in each 
region. The bust, 
chest, forearm, hips, 
thighs, and calf 
measurements are 
taken at the largest 
points of each region 
indicated. 
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Weight Reditction. —There is good reason for raising a 
Fashion warning against reducing as practiced by those utterly igno- 
Womn*s^ rant of the Jaws of nutrition. This may incJeed lead to Jiodily 
Form starvation of vital elements, and thus encourage tuberculosis 
and other diseases of chemical deficiency and malnutrition. 

There is also good reason to ridicule the absurd caricatures 
which fashion artists love to draw—imjiossible creatures on 
giraffe-like legs, with long, tapering ankles, who, in accord¬ 
ance with their other proportions, woukl be eight feet tall. 

But neither the health-destroying errors of those wlio try 
to reduce without proper nutritional guidance, nor the absurdi¬ 
ties of fashion artists, should be used as an excuse to return to 
the older order of tolerating obesity and calling fat girls 
“plump” and fat matrons “stylish stouts.” The ideal feminine 
form is best represented by the combined effects of youth and 
athletic activities, and there is no known law of health or art 
to explain why age should increase either the girth or weight 
of the older feminine form over that of full-grown and fully 
developed girlhood. 

Far from being the curveless creature of the fashion draw¬ 
ings, the normally developed woman is a tndy feminine 
figure, well rounded and well curved. Pier hips, instead of 
being invisible, are from nine to eleven inches, and her bust 
from six to seven inches, larger than her waist. She is dis¬ 
tinctly feminine in every detail, and anything but boyish in 
form. But she is differentiated from masculinity by the grace 
of feminine contours and curves, and not by flabby fatness 
that makes her waist pudgy, her ankles jvuffv and her hips 
wobbly, 

Honnai The inexciKsable folly of setting standards of increasing 

weight with the years has been noted by many, and a number 
of health writers have attempted to derive better .standard 
weights than in these old tables. One of the most frequently 
stated conclusions is that the weights at the age of thirty 
should be accepted as standard weights for women at all ages. 

Having once and for all eliminated the old error of 
basing weight standards upon the mere average of existing 
weights, the true relation of weight and height can be con¬ 
sidered. All heights, for this purpose, are taken without shoes, 
and weights are taken in bathing-suits. 
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The following tables of weights for heights form a basis 
for further discussion. In the second column is given the new 
Physical Culture Standard as derived from the scientifically 
calculated ideal weights of some four hundred contestants 
entered in the Physical Culture Ileauty Contest whose com¬ 
plete measurements have been analyzed. 

Eor comparative study the average weights of the old 
tables are also given for the ages of twetity and thirty. These 
need no further explanation. The last two columns do not 
show actual weights f)f any groups of real people, but are 
theoretical standards based on two types of calculations. These 
figures will serve as reference tables to help you understand 
some interesting laws that govern the relation of height to 
weight. 

WEIGHT-TO-HEIGHT PROPORTIONS IN WOMEN 


Height in 
Inches 

Physical 

Culture 

Weights 

.\veragp 
Weigh Us 

20 Years 

Average 

Weights 

30 Years 

Two Pounds 
per Inch 
Weights 

Uniform 

Proportion 

Weights 

58 

107 lbs. 

109 lbs. 

115 lbs. 

116 lbs. 

92 lbs. 

59 

109 “ 

Ill “ 

117 “ 

118 


97 “ 

60 

111 “ 

113 “ 

119 “ 

120 

it 

102 “ 

61 

114 “ 

117 “ 

122 “ 

122 

it 

107 “ 

62 

117 “ 

120 “ 

125 “ 

124 


112 “ 

63 

120 “ 

123 “ 

128 “ 

126 

it 

118 “ 

64 

124 “ 

126 “ 

132 “ 

128 

i < 

124 “ 

65 

128 “ 

130 “ 

136 “ 

130 

it 

130 “ 

66 

132 “ 

134 “ 

140 “ 

132 

i( 

136 “ 

67 

136 “ 

138 “ 

144 “ 

134 

it 

142 “ 

68 

140 “ 

141 “ 

148 “ 

136 

it 

149 “ 

69 

144 “ 

145 “ 

152 “ 

138 

it 

156 “ 

70 

148 “ 

149 “ 

155 “ 

140 

it 

164 “ 


The weights in the fifth column are easily explained. 
They arc derived directly from the height, by the rule of 
thumb that a woman should weigh two pounds for each inch 
of height. It is a remarkable coincidence that the woman of 
the ideal height, as well as of ideal Aveight, does happen to 
come very close to fitting this rule of two pounds for each inch 
in height. The average height of white women, without shoes, 
is 64 inches (five feet four). But since exceptional health and 
growth in childho<.)d tend slightly to increase the height, it is 


Average 
Height of 
Women 
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not at aJl irrational to conclude that a height a little more than 
the a^'erage should represent the ideal of woman’s stature. J f 
the height of 00 inches is doubled, one gets the figure 132, 
which inspection of the table shows to coincide with the ideal 
weight for this height in our first column. 

Once one gets such a rule in mind it is easy to apply it in 
all cases and to accept even those of other heights whose 
wx'ights conform to it. There is a considerable leeway in 
such matters, however, and individual women may be well 
formed and beautiful within quite a w'eight range, provided 
their weights are based on real develoj)ment and not on the 
presence or absence of fat. 

Therefore, even though the rule of two pounds per inch 
of height does not properly apply except at one height, yet 
shorter girls when more fully muscled, or taller girls when 
gracefid and slender, may be beautiful individuals and still 
conform to this rule within a range, say, of from 63 to 68 
inches in height. 

But it is also obvious, when these Aveights so figured are 
compared with the facts of the mean or average weights as 
derived from large numbers of real figures, that the rule of 
two pounds per inch in height sets too heavy a standard 
of weight as the height decreases and too light a standard of 
weight as the height increases. 

Size and SizE AND WEIGHT.—The weight of any body of like sub- 

Women stance is determined by its volume or actual size. The weight 

or volume of any object cannot vary directly in proportion to 
any one dimension unless the other dimensions remain the 
same. Thus if you have a block of substance one foot square 
and one foot high you will have one cubic foot. If it is very 
light wood such a block may weigh twenty-four pounds. Then 
a block one foot square and five feet high will contain five 
cubic feet and weigh 120 pounds. For every inch increase in 
height such a block would increase two pounds in weight. The 
weight therefore varies with the height—provided the other 
dimensions remain exactly the same. 

So if this rule of two pounds per inch were to apply to 
women of all heights, their body girths and breadths would 
have to remain the same at all heights. Obviously they do not 
and should not. Yet, as we shall find out a little later, body 
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girths do not increase with an increase in height nearly so 
rapidly as one might at first suppose. This enables us to an¬ 
swer the interesting question us to whether the ideal form of 
the adult woman’s figure is the same at all heights. If it were, 
then equal-sized photographs of the perfectly formed short 
girl and the ideally formed medium and tall girls would all 
look exactly alike. 

This question brings us to the figure in the last column of 
our table, because these figures give the weights for the 
heights as they would be if the relative proportions of the body 
were exactly the same at all heights. Comparing these figures 
with those derived from actual living women, we see at once 
that typical short and tall women cannot be the same in form 
and proportions. 

If you have been observant you have noted that fact from 
real life. Short women are relatively more heavily set or 
broader in relation to height than tall women. The same is 
true, of course, for men. 

But this applies to the short and tall individuals of a given 
race. When we compare radically different races, as, for in¬ 
stance, the shorter .Japanese race with the taller American 
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These unusually tall and robust German girls are examples of the possibilities 
of physical development in woman. 


Racial Varia¬ 
tions in 
Women 
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type, we find that the Japanese not only look short to us but 
they look small. And they are smaller. They are little people, 
not merely short people. A Japanese woman is built in pro- 
j)ortion to her height, whereas the white woman who is as short 
as the average Japanese woman is not of the same proportions 
as a taller woman, being proportionately somewhat heavier. 

Small and This Same element of unusual attractiveness in the merely 

Tall Women fj^nij^utive creature who is small in all dimensions and yet 
retains the proportions of the ideal feminine form of average 
height is found in exceptional and unusual women of our own 
race. Such women look doll-like, petite and graceful. 

On the other hand, a woman who is exceptionally tall and 
who retains the same proportions throughout as those of the 
ideally formed woman of medium height is also a very striking 
figure. If a woman of 70 inches (five feet ten) is not fat 
but symmetrically large throughout, she impresses us as a 
giantess. She is powerful looking, she is stately, and she is 
really beautiful; but men do not call her pretty and she may 
fail to attract them because she overawes them. But that is 
merely because men prefer smaller w'omen to give them a sense 
of superiority. Indeed, the whole of human civilization woidd 
he vastly changed if woman were as large and j)owerful a 
creature as man. 

But we are dealing here with a hypothetical idea of woman’s 
figure being of the same form and j)roportion at all heights. 
Only the exceptional and unusual individual of our race is so 
formed, and it would not do to set up such unreal standards 
as ideal proportions. It is not merely a matter of fatness that 
makes the short woman relatively more broadly built or the tall 
women relatively more slender. The difference is more funda¬ 
mental than that, for this more chunky or more slender form 
of the shorter or taller woman is evidenced also in the skeleton, 
the muscles and the vital organs. 

Therefore, for the typically built short woman to attempt 
to reduce to the weights shown in this last column of the table 
would mean starving herself till all fatty tissue was gone and 
her muscles looked too bare and her bones too large, while her 
general state of nourishment would be too low for the main¬ 
tenance of health. On the other hand, for very tall women to 
attempt to reach such proportions would merely invite the 
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accumulations of fat, since only a few develop so much 
muscle. 

If you will make one more comparison of the figures in 
the.se tables you will note a ratlner interesting fact. In the 
fifth column is shown what the weights of women would 
he if they actually varied (Jiily two ])oimds per inch in height. 
Now if you will note the last column again, you will see tliat 
if women of various heights actually remained of the same 
proportions they would vary about six pounds per inch in 
height. But one referring to the figures in the first three 
weight columns, Avhich are based on real eases, will note that 
the actual variation is about four pounds ])er inch in height, or 
just about half-way between these two other theoretical rela¬ 
tions of height to weight. 

Another way of putting it, for those who are mathemati¬ 
cally inclined, is to state that the actual weights do not vary 


Two Pounds 
per Inch 
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Accepting inclination toward sports and freedom of costume as the outcome of 
well-rounded, vigorous ph3rsique, such sports also have the tendency to develop 
appeal of physique even in girls lacking in these qualities. This is a photograph 
showing modem German young women engaged in outdoor exercise for health 

and recreation. 
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directly w'ith the height nor with the cube of the height, which 
would give exactly the same proportion, but approximately 
with the square of the height This law was worked out b.\' 
an Austrian scientist when allotting food to war-starved chil¬ 
dren wliose rations were assigned in proportion to the squai’e 
of the sitting height and was found to he remarkably accurate, 
resulting in just the right relative amount of food for the 
children of different sizes. 

Basis for Proportions. —While it is believed that 

the physical culture weight-for-height standards are the best 
yet published, they should not be taken as an absolute rule 
by which to determine ideal weights. They will merely show 
Average whether one is above or below the weight of the tvpical candi- 
in Women date Ill a beauty contest. While this is very interesting and 
informative it does not finally settle the question as to what 
would be the ideal weight for any particular individual. 

The bony framework varies in relative weight. Muscular 
development also varies quite widely, though not as much in 
women as in men. Hxact rules about such matters cannot be 
given, and readers can only be cautioned to adapt their weights 
to their own physical peculiarities. The human eye and 
human touch are required to recognize that ideal condition in 
which an evenly distributed coating of fat rests upon the right 
combination of muscular tissue over the bony framework of 
the body. 

This further caution is also needed: no woman should ex¬ 
cuse ofiesity on the grounds that she is naturally heavily built. 
That common illusion is often easily punctured by recalling 
one’s schoolgirl form. The woman who was lithe, graceful 
and fine-boned when she was in her late teens has no right to 
talk about being “just naturally broadly built” because she 
has accumulated fat in her forties. 

Girth Measurements. —The question of body girths or 
the tape measurements in relation not only to height and 
weight, but of one part to that of another, may now be con¬ 
sidered. For instance, you may want to know if your waist 
or hips or thighs or calves are relatively too large or too small 
for the other body girths. These standards have heretofore 
been even more inaccurate than weight standards. 

In fact there has been no standard at all based on real 
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measurements of 
well -devel¬ 
oped athletic 
j’^oung women. 

There are meas¬ 
urements purport¬ 
ing to be deriv'ed 
from the classic 
figures of art, hut 
there is no logical 
agreement among 
them. Also, nearly 
every woman her¬ 
alded to the pub¬ 
lic as the winner 
of a beauty prize 
has had someone 
take her measure¬ 
ments who de¬ 
clared them to he 
those of the “Mod¬ 
em Venus” and 
therefore a law of 
form and propor¬ 
tion for all women. Of course, such a conclusion is wrong. 

Erom the ample data provided by the actual measurements 
of several hundred beauty-prize contestants, it lias now been 
possible to work out the true relations of all such measure¬ 
ments to height, to weight and to each other. By these stand¬ 
ards you can now check your own relative proportions. 

Girth measurements do not vary as much as heights. 
The typically formed woman 00 inches in height does 
not have a bust measurement of 30 iiu'hes and the girl 
70 inches in height a bust measurement of 35 inches. With 
the same relative degree of muscular and fatty development, 
the actual variation is only about half as much as it would be 
if girths were exactly proportionate to the heigh. Indeed, 
girth measurements vary so little with height changes that 
one is quite likely to find plenty of 37-inch hips in women 
of both 60 inches, and 68 inches in height. That does not 
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The silhouette or outline of woman’s figure should 
remain unchanged in the later years of her life. 
Athletics and exercise contribute to this result. 


Ideals in 
Womanly 
Beauty 
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mean that either measurement is ideal. A 37-inch hip is the 
ideal for a woman whose height is 04 inches and whose 
weight is 124 pounds. The woman with this typical height 
and weight is the basis from which the relative ideal measure¬ 
ments for other heights and weights are derived, and so the 
ideal girths for such a woman will he given first. 


STANDARD MEASUREMENTS FOR WOMAN 6i INCHES IN 
HEIGHT, WEIGHING 124 POUNDS 


Neck. 


Wai.st . 

. 26 ]/^ inches 

Upper arm. 

. 11 

Hips. 

. 37 

Lower arm. 

. 9% “ 

Thigli . 

. “ 

Bust . 

. 331 /. “ 

C alf. 

. “ 


Ankle. Slo inches 


Generai. Fem.u.e Proportions.— Starting from this 
set of ideal measurements for the woman of average height and 
in an ideal physical condition, a full table has been worked out 
for weights and corresponding measurements for women from 
59 to 68 inches in height. As in the similar table for men, 
five weights are given under each height. The classes are very 
differently labeled, however, in recognition of the fact that 
women are more concerned with weight control than with any 
unusual muscidar development. The fiv^e classes may be de¬ 
fined as follows: 

“Thin” means distinctly underweight, devoid of fat and 
with poor muscular development. It means thin to a degree 
that is destructive of both health and beauty. 

“Slender” which designates the second degree of weight and 
development is still underweight and underdeveloped from the 
standpoint of what we deem to be the ideal of health and 
beauty for women. This degree of development, as the term 
“slender” indicates, pretty well expresses the feminine form 
that became .so fashionable in America in the decade following 
the World War. Indeed, it represents very closely the weights 
and measurements found in the most sought-after clothing 
models of that period. 

“Ideal” scarcely needs further definition, as it represents 
our nearest approach to both health and beauty in the female 
body when our ideas are not biased by fashion. 

“Plump” represents a degree of over-fullness of form that 
is just about as much above the ideal as the fashionable slender 










Section 2 


PERSONALITY 
AND THE 
ENDOCRINE 
GLANDS 


I T has been long accepted that certain types of mind and 
temperament seem to go with certain kinds of physical 
personality. People with dark eyes and hair have been 
considered to be marked by different personalities from 
those of fair-haired types. Drama and literature and the 
traditions of make-up and acting have erystallized certain 
observations of this sort, and e.stablished them as assumptions 
in our judgment of each other. 

Ancient classifications of personality divided it into four 
types: the sanguine, the bilious, the lymphatic, and the nerv¬ 
ous. Temper, manners, and appearance were thought to be 
determined by the excess or deficiency of secretions and fluids 
in the body. In a crude way this early conception now seems 
to have foreshadow’ed modern theories of the influence of cer¬ 
tain glands on the chemistry of person.ility. The sanguine 
type, for example—ruddy-cornplexioned. good-natured, en¬ 
ergetic, hopeful—was thought to have a large quota of red 
blood in the body. The bilious person, sallow, sour, easily dis¬ 
turbed, was thought to have an excess of bile. 

This old theory has long been discarded. But of late years 
there have come to the notice of the world in general certain 
theories of the relation between traits of personality and physi- 
ical constitution which have recognized scientific foundation. 
sThe ancient notion that appearance and behavior are deter¬ 
mined by excess or deficiency of substances within the body 
reappears as a modern theory, substantiated by laboratory 
experiments. 

According to this theory, first suggested by a famous 
k'rench physician, Theophile de Bordeau, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and developed by Brown-Sequard, also 
a French physician, individual physiological traits are largely 
detennined by secretions of certain glands circulated by the 
blood-stream. 


Glands and 

Physical 

Types 
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The chemical secretions (hormones) of the ductless or endocrine glands, are cir¬ 
culated throughout the body by the blood-stream* They are reflected in the 
physical form or structure of the Indlyidual, as well as the behavior, and strongly 
affect the entire external texture of personality. NOTE:—All endocrine glands 
in both sexes are Identical except the gonads. In illustration, ovaries of the 
female are indicated above and testicles of the male below them* 
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It has been observed in earlier volumes that in the body 
there are a number of glands which have no optlet ducts for 
their secretions, as have the sweat glands, for example. These 
ductless glands are usually (icsiguatod as endocrine glands or 
as internal secretion glands. 

Experiments on various animals first proved that ex¬ 
traordinary disturbance in growth, activity, appearance 
and behavior could be wrought by removing or modifying 
these glands. It was then found that when human beings 
showed deficiencies similar to those which had been observed 
in animals in which the gland had been uiodified, the deficiency 
often could be remedied by feeding or injecting into the hu¬ 
man patient extracts of the gland taken from some animal. 

Origin of Personal Characteristics. —Investigations cnands and 
served to accumulate evidence that the general type and ap- personality 
pearance of the human body depends, to a large extent, on the 
functioning during growth and development of the endocrine 
glands. Our stature, the color and consistency of the hair and 
skin, the tendency to accumulate fat, the amount and distribu¬ 
tion of the hair on our bodies, the sound of the voice, and even 
the emotions to which our exterior gives expression, in fact our 
whole beings, are influenced by these glands and their 
secretions. 

These internal secretions constitute and determine much 
of the inherited powers of the individual and his development. 

They control physical and mental growth and the metabolic 
processes. They dominate vital functions through the cycle 
of life. They cooperate in an intimate relationship which may 
be compared with an interlocking directorate. A derangement 
of their function, an insufficiency or an excess or an abnor¬ 
mality of their activities upsets the equilibrium of the body, 
with a transforming effect on the mind and the organs. 

Intfjrrelation of Mind and Body in Terms of Glands. 

—It long has been observed and believed that bad temper is 
largely a matter of the physical condition. This has been 
generally demonstrated by experience, even though the physi¬ 
co-chemical processes that bring about such effects are not ex¬ 
plainable in detail. Now advocates of such beliefs explain 
that the chemical secretions of the endocrine glands are quickly 
carried throughout the body and that they affect the form of 
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Vitamins 

Glands 


behavior and strongly color the whole outer texture of per¬ 
sonality. Naturally, anything that improves the health im¬ 
proves these glands, and the whole (piality of the blood which 
circulates in and through them. 

It has been observed also that the mind can make one sick 
or well. Now it is held that the secretions of the glands are 
affected by mental stimuli. Mental stimuli which, we say, 
cause anger, act to set the adrenals to working excessively. 
The hormone created passes quickly through the blood-stream, 
creating the physical accompaniments of this emotion, such as 
tensing of the muscles and increased sensitiveness of sight 
and hearing. 

The great value of this knowledge of glands to the indi¬ 
vidual is that it points the way to man’s control of himself. 
For example, such universally desired human attributes as 
personal magnetism, mental alertness, luxuriant hair, bright 
eyes, seem all to he dependent on an active thyroid, and the 
thyroid in turn can he kept in perfect functioning only when 
the diet contains proper sources of food iodine. 

Glands and Vitamins. —It is further to he presumed that 
“d special elements in the diet, such as vitamins and rare min¬ 
erals, must supply the raw material for the glandular secre¬ 
tions. For instance, it has been shown that a deficiency of 
vitamin B holds hack the growth of the male reproductive 
glands which, in turn, prevents the proper development of the 
characteristic masculine traits. 

This study of the internal glands is the newest phase of 
physiological science. To ordinary physiology these glands are 
what the vitamins are to food science, at once the most power¬ 
ful and yet most mysterious element. It is true that brilliant 
forecasting of this modern knowledge goes hack in both cases 
for more than a century; yet general attention was not turned 
to either subject until the present century and indeed most 
of our present knowledge has been accumulated since the 
World War. 

There is a further interesting common element between 
vitamins and glands that serves to account for this knowledge 
being so delayed in its development. In both cases we are 
dealing with complex chemical substances existing in minute 
quantities, which it is difficult or impossible to study by chemi- 
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cal analysis, as are simpler and abundant things, such as the 
minerals of the bones or the fat or sugar of foods. 

Nature of the Glands. —In speaking of this refined and 
complex chemistry of the glands it should be understood that 
the aetual tissue of the glands is not involved. The glands 
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An excess of the secretion of the front part of the pituitary gland may cause 
the body to grow to great size, even in apparent defiance of the laws of heredity 
and sex. Here Miss Lundy Wagner, a giantess, is shown with her father. 
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THYROID IN CHILDREN 


themselves are, when analyzed, found to be quite similar to 
other tissues of the body. The distinctive chemical problem 
of the glands has to do with the essential essences of their 
secretions which, as has been stated, are known as hormones 
or chemical messengers. In some cases these are definitely 
known. In others they are not. For instance, the essential 
secretion of the thyroid gland is known as thijroivin. Its dis¬ 
tinctive chemical element is iodine, which appears in the def¬ 
inite chemical formula of Cir.Hii 04 Nl 4 . This substance has 
been artificially prepared by chemical synthesis in the lab¬ 
oratory. 

The fact that in both sexes the reproductive glands are 
Sex Glands also glands with internal secretions cannot be fairly overlooked 
in any honest study of this subject. But the prudish denial of 
the importance of the sexual glands is no further from the 
truth than is the idea, so commonly entertained, that all glan¬ 
dular research is concerned with this one subject. The sexual 
glands are especially vital in the development and maintenance 
of the distinctive qualities of men and women. But the non- 
sexual endocrine glands are vital to life itself and control all 
phases of physical and mental existence that are common to 
both sexes. 

The ductless glands were enumerated and the physiological 
effects of their .secretions were di.scu.ssed in Volume I. What 
we are to consider here is the effects of these secretions upon 
personality or the characteristics and behavior of men and 
women. 

fHYROii) AND Personaijtipjs. —The thyroid gland of the 
throat is especially important in growing children. Complete 
failure of its secretion causes the disea.se of cretinism, a dwarf¬ 
ishness accompanied by a lack of intelligence that approaches 
idiocy. Children who are less deficient in thyroid are apt to 
be backward. They need a great deal of sleep and do not 
learn easily, and are susceptible to childhood diseases. Often, 
however, with the coming of adolescence, there may be an in¬ 
creased activity of the thyroid, and the child who has been dull 
frequently shoots into brilliance, his mind and body being 
transformed in the course of a few months. 

Older people, when the thyroid is more or less weak, are 
apt to become fat, weak, and of low resistance. If on the other 
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to body, are placed in widely different types of endocrine personauties. 
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hand the thyroid is too active, which may happen as the result 
of irritation or bad health habits, other undesirable symp¬ 
toms are prone to develop. Because of the increase in the 
amount of thyroxin in the body, the metabolism or rate of 
living is speeded up. Such people are easily excited, never 
quiet physically or mentally, and may be flighty in thought 
and action, with tremors and sometimes with protrusion of 
eyeballs. Heart action is apt to be rapid and irregular. 

Tbe tissues burn food at abnormal rates, often resulting in Pbysiane 
excessive fat consumj)tion and chronic underweight. Use is 
made of this fact in the artificial administration of thyroxin 
in cases of obesity. IMiis is a ratber dangerous procedure when 
applied to cases where tbe obesity is not related to the thyroid. 

The cure for tbe overactive thyroid lies in building up the 
general health. Medicine or removal of part of the glands 
by surgery may gi\'e temporary relief, but can seldom effect 
a cure. A building up of tbe health by rational methods will 
stimulate all tbe glands, and have a good and peinnanent effect 
on the one that is out of order. The glands not only reinforce 
each other, but act as brakes to prevent too great activity of 
each other, and a case of apparent overaclion of the thyroid 
may really be due to a failure of the other glands, which are 
not strong enough to take from the hlood the nourishment 
they need. 

But it must not he presumed that because the under- or 
overfunctioning of the thyroid can produce ahnormal per¬ 
sonality the gland has no constructive value. It is abso- 
lutchf esscniuil to life ami health and a healthily active degree 
of its functioning is essential to the most successful and 
aggressive type of personality. Normal activity of this gland 
is the physical basis for ambition and superior capacity for 
work. In childhood it means precocity and brilliance, as well 
as marked resistance to disease. 

The magnetic individual, bubbling with energy, the leader 
of the group, is made so by good thyroid action. People with 
sound and active thyroid glands, however, may tend to, slender¬ 
ness, and to become thin under any undue emotional strain. 

'I’liey usually have clear-cut features, thick hair, large, frank, 
brilliant, keen eyes, and regular, well-developed teeth and 
mouths. They are quick and expressive in their feelings, im- 
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pulsive, rapid in thought, and ready in action. They have 
inexhaustible energy, and fly about from one task or one pleas¬ 
ure to another, with constant enthusiasm. In youth the wan¬ 
derlust is strong in them, and those nations, like the Nordic 
peoples of England and the Baltic, in whom the tendency 
to roam, to sail the sea, to settle new lands, has been strong, 
tend to be of the active thyroid type. 

The Ai)rexai,s and Peu.soxai.itv. —The adrenal glands, 
situated above and in front of the kidneys, are small and the 
actual amount of their secretion very minute; yet this secre¬ 
tion, called Mlretmlin, is one of the most potent of all known 
substances. Removal of both the adrenal glands is almo.st 
immediately fatal and the over- or under-activity of these 
glands is believed to be among the most potent of influences 
in determining personality. Deficiency of the adrenals in chil¬ 
dren may lead to late puberty; while an excess may cau.se ])re- 
mature puberty. In adults, adrenal disturbance may cause the 
development of the characteristics of the opposite sex. Thus 
a woman may become nursculine, with hair on her face, deep 
voice and hard muscles. A man may become soft in muscles, 
and generally effeminate in appearance. 'Phese effects are 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the adrenal glands in turn 
affect the activity of the sex glands. 

The adrenals are knovv'n as the glands of fear or combat. 
Under the influence of excitement, pain, fear or anger, adre¬ 
nalin is poured into the blood, and a great tensing of the body 
follows. I he nerve cells become more sensitive, more sugar 
and more red corpuscles appear in the blood. There is a re¬ 
distribution of the blood i the internal organ.s are drained to 
furnish blood for the muscles. he heart beats more strongly, 
the eyes see more distinctly, and hearing becomes more acute. 
The person is set to fight or run, as his judgment may dictate. 

It is for this reason that the emotion.s of fear and anger 
are apt to upset the system, especially after a meal. Under 
the influence of excitement the stomach absolutely stops its 
nornaal process of digestion, and the entire bodily equilibrium 
IS disturbed. The sick feeling after a narrow escape from 
accident is due to this change brought about by the adrenals. 

In modern high-speed living, the adrenals are likely to fail 
in their work. Although people in these days are not subject 
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to many more emergencies and shocks than in earlier times, 
modern habits of living make the strain of living more severe. 

Ijaboratory research has shown that the adrenals may 
become worn out, as a result of had living and too much ex¬ 
citement, helped by the fact that not enough time is given 
to rest and relaxation. Most nervous breakdowns can be 
traced to this cause, and it is ])ossihle that protracted over- 
stimulation of the adrenal glands lias a strong general ten¬ 
dency to shorten life. Worry, fear and anger may shorten 
lives more than either hard mental or hard physical work. 
And chemical expres.sion of these distinctive emotions is in 
the form of the oversecretion of adrenalin. 

The effects of moderate overaetivity of the adrenals are 
not so serious, jiartly because of the heavy demands made on 
them. In certain types of middle-aged people an overactivity 
of the gland has been shown to he accompanied by a great 
capacity for work, in some cases it is attended by high 
l)lood-])ressure. 

Cdiaracteristically, the skin and hair reflect the adrenal 
eonditon. The adrenal type frequently exhibits freckles, 
dark birtbmarks, or brown jiigmentation. Tbe bair may ex¬ 
hibit variations from the racial or parental coloring. Well- 
marked canine teeth and hair growing low on the forehead are 
sometimes encountered in the adrenal type. Adrenal func¬ 
tioning in any type, including those in whom the influence of 
other glands seems potent in the personality, usually is at¬ 
tended by characteristic darkening of the skin. This may 
range from light to deej) brown shades. Moles appear on the 
skin, especially if the skin is fair. 

Those in whom excessive adrenal functioning takes place 
are particularly susceptible to diphtheria, influenza, and tuber¬ 
culosis. If the adrenals begin to fail, a man who is capable 
of a great deal of work in the morning lags in the afternoon, 
and is completely exhausted by evening. If the failure con¬ 
tinues he may become a victim of chronic nervousness, border- 
iiig on a breakdown. Cold hands and feet plague him. He 
is easily tired physically. 

On the other hand, those with good adrenals are well 
favored. If they have properly cooperating thyroids and pitu- 
itaries, they possess striking vigor, energy, and persistence. 
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lions. The front part, which is larger in men, determines, in 
large part, the qualities which make a man masculine; the rear 
part does the same for a woman, giving her the distinctly 
feminine qualities. 

An excess of the secretion of the front part of the gland, 
known as tethelin, causes the hones to become very large and 
leads to giantism, while too little results in dwarfs. In later istics 
life, when the bones are not so susceptible to changes, an excess 
causes a disease in which the bones of the face, jaws, hands 
and feet are chiefly enlarged. 

From the back part of this gland comes the secretion known 
as pituitrin, which has many important functions in the body. 

It controls the tone of the tissues, making them firm and alive. 

If it is injected into the blood it raises the blood-pressure 
slowly, and keeps it raised for a long time. It has also been 
found to regulate the salt content of the blood, so important 
to health in general. AVhen the pituitary is not functioning 
as it should the victim goes about in a state resembling hiber¬ 
nation. He is apt to be fat, sleepy, slow and dull. AVhen 
both the front and back portions are moderately over¬ 
developed, while the other glands function normally, over¬ 
growth does not occur, and the person is lean and very able 
mentally. The si/e of the cavity in the skull in which this 
gland lies is very imj)ortant. In .some people th6 cavity is so 
small that the gland, in growing, presses against the bone, 
causing severe headaches and general nervousness. 

Because of the two parts of the pituitary, which to some 
extent act against each other, a simple description of the pitu¬ 
itary type of personality is not easy. There are two corre¬ 
sponding types, according to the sex, best described as the 
typical masculine and feminine personalities. As has been 
stated, the front portion of the gland is more active in men, 
the rear part in women. 

If the cavity is large enough to permit the gland to expand 
in growth, there arise fine types; but if it is so small that the 
gland is cramped, the person tends to be fat, to tire easily and 
to be stunted. In severe cases it gives rise to obsessions in 
people, some of whom may become mental and moral degen¬ 
erates. 

The normal masculine pituitary type is virile, generally 
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tall, with a large frame and strong firm eyebrows and rather 
prominent eyes. The nose is broadish and long, the jaw firm 
and well developed. The joints are apt to be bony, and tbe 
teeth large. Such people have good minds, and great ability 
to learn. Usually they have good control of themselves— 
both of their emotions and of their bo<lies. In this tyj)e the 
distinction between men of theoretical genius whose minds 
can hold the universe, and yet fail to be practical, and the 
men of applied genius, the great engineers and caj)tains of 
industry, lies in the balance between the pituitary and the 
adrenals. Those with the stronger adrenals are accepted as 
tending to be the more practical. 

The normal feminine pituitary types are usually slight in 
build, with a soft skin, having no tendency to dryness or hairi¬ 
ness. They often have faces of the Dresden China type, with 
a rosy or cream complexion, and flush easily. 'I'he eyes arc 
rather large, tbe mouth high-arched, and the teeth usually 
rather crowded. Women of this type tend to he fond of chil¬ 
dren, both of their own and others; they are easily moved to 
tears and laughter; and, in general, they show all of the tradi¬ 
tional feminine traits. They are inclined to he unstable, and 
are restless and active, craving excitement and change of in¬ 
terests and scene. 

If, in man, the rear portion of the gland is more active, 
or the front portion in women, different types residt. Men 
are apt to be rounded, short, and stout. Their heads often 
seem too large for their bodies, and they show a tendency to 
be paunchy early in life. Also, they tend to show periodicity 
in their moods, efficiency, and activities. They may be up one 
day and down the next. Recause of this rhythm, poetry and 
music appeal to them, and .some of the greatest masters of 
these arts have been of this type. 

Women in whom the front part of the pituitary is the more 
active, or in whom the rear part is weak, are apt to become 
fat early in life, and to suffer from nervous headaches. How¬ 
ever, they usually continue to take an interest in life, and to 
be gay and happy, gentle and kind. In this they are different 
from those in whom the thyroid is deficient, who also become 
fat, but who are likely to be dull and apathetic. 

Pituitary failure in children, when severe, leads to the 
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offenses which 
i)ring children up 
u second and third 
time before the 
juvenile courts. 
These are children 
who cannot he 
made to behave. 
The cure is not in 
lecturing but in 
training them to 
habits of health. 

Thk Thymus 

AND PeHSONAI.ITY. 
—Up to the age 
of five, six or 
seven, every child 
may be said to be 
a thymus type, as 
the thymus gland 
is essential to 
childhood. Begin¬ 
ning at this age, 
and uj) to twelve 
or fourteen, the 
gland gradually 
becomes less ac¬ 
tive, until, with the 



Obesity may result from abnormal functioning of the 
pituitary gland. 


beginning of adolescence the influence of the thymus usually 


wanes. 

Even during childhood, however, there may be too great 
activity. Children who have this peculiarity are mo.stly of and Adnit 
the Angel Child type: regularly proportioned and perfectly * 
made, like a fine piece of sculpture, with delicately chiseled 
features, transparent skin, and long silky hair. They have 
exceptional grace of movement and altertness of mind, but 
seem somehow unfit for life in an actual world. Usually they 
look the picture of health, but they are really the most likely 
to be fatally stricken by diseases which woidd cause a normal 
child hardly any inconvenience. 
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When the gland persists into mature life, its effects become 
visible. The persistent thymus throws its sliadow over the 
entire personality. When the other glands arc strong and able 
tf) take up the strain, this merely gives rise to a normal type 
of personality, but in the usual case, when one or another of 
them fails, the individual becomes a misfit. There is likely 
to be an emotional instability. People of this sort are subject 
to brain storms and outbreaks of furious rage, sometimes asso¬ 
ciated with a state of semiconsciousness. 

People with a persistent thymus are graceful, with slender 
waists and rounded limbs. In men, the sexual organs do not 
develop normally; in women the breasts remain small and the 
pelvis does not grow to normal size. They tend to be more or 
less juvenile in their outlook on life, especially if the other 
glands are not strong. They seem to be the most sensitive 
of all people to shock: the reports of boys being killed by a 
tap on the jaw in boxing, or of girls dying from a slight fall 
and bump on the head, sometimes relate to this type. 

Criminals have frequently been found to belong to this 
type. Stimulation of the other glands by exercises and better 
food, and sometimes x-ray treatment of the thymus, to make 
it shrink, is effective in the treatment of such criminals. No 
better illustration can be found of the statement that the crimi¬ 
nal is not inherently bad, but is merely ill, than one of these 
types who has been cured. 

The Pixeai, Gland. —The pineal gland is located near 
the posterior part of the base of the cerebrum. While its func¬ 
tion has not yet been clearly established, it is believed to have 
a decided effect in bringing about normal development, par¬ 
ticularly of the mental powers. It is maintained that clinical 
experiment points to incomplete functioning of this gland as 
the cause of sexual precocity. Frefjuently in cases where 
tumor of the pineal gland occurs there are metabolic and nu¬ 
tritional changes, such as an abnormal enlargement of the 
sexual organs and the breasts, as well as obesity. 

Sex Glands and PERSONAi.iTii-a. —I’eople with defective 
sex glands are sexually unstable, with a resulting instability 
of the entire system of glands. They tend to resemble the 
other sex in appearance and personality, being the feminine 
men and the masculine women. In addition they are apt to 
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be rather immature. They confide in others freely, and are 
among the most trusting of humans. 

Overstimulation of the sexual glands gives rise to turbu¬ 
lent, tempestuous, sexually sensitive personalities. Such per¬ 
sons are the victims of momentarily acquired passions for those 
of the opposite sex, and lose these passions just as rapidly, 
to replace them with desires for someone neM\ As they are 
usually emotionally unstable, especially under the influence 
of their passions, they often go to almost any extreme to 
gratify these passions. 

Viewed in the ju'oper light, some of the most interesting 
and instructive of all such studies are those coneerning the 
influence of the gonads or sexual glands. We do not here 
i-efer to the sex functions of rej)roduction, but to the secondary 
sexual effects and functioning due to the internal secretions 
of the sexual glands. The interest here lies in the fact that 
this is what makes us men or women. 

Not only is this a most fascinating study, but it furnishes 
the clearest evidence of how the glands of internal secretion 
work. There is still much conjecture about the effects of the 
other glands, because we have no way of observing these ef¬ 
fects under natural conditions. ^Ve can only study them by 
observing M’hat happens when the glands have been removed 
or their functions impaired. 

But in the case of the influence of the sexual glands Nature 
has prepared a demonstration on a vast scale for us under 
conditions wholly natural and normal. If we want to get 
accurate prwf of the effect of any cause we must check our 
observations by comparison with cases in which the cause is 
wholly absent. We have that condition in the study of the 
two sexes. 

Every real distinction of the sexes, both physical and 
mental, may be ascribed to the influence of these internal 
secretions of the sexual glands. This may seem an astonishing 
statement, yet it is quite sound. Biologically, the control of 
the sexual glands is vested in the sex-determining chromosomes 
in the original parent cell frt)m which the individual life is 
generated. This original chemical essence or hormone that 
determines sex in the first place must be the chemical parent 
of the sexual glands which are formed in the embryonic period. 
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Secondary 
Sex Traits 


These glands are comparatively inactive during early child¬ 
hood but greatly increase in activity at puberty. 

The actual growth of the sex organs results from the pro¬ 
gressive division of the first cell. Rut any sexual differentia¬ 
tion in the brain or in other parts of the body that develops 
at various stages of growth must be induced by the chemical 
hormones that enter the blood from the sexual glands. 

The profound secondary sexual differences between man 
and woman are thus brought about by such internal glandular 
secretions. This offers very positive proof and striking dem¬ 
onstration of the power and importance of the hormones or 
chemical messengers of the circulation, in shaping and con¬ 
trolling the life and development of both body and brain. 

So much of all life, as we live it in civilized society, is 
based on these many diflFerences in the sexes that we find it 
hard to picture the non-sexual elements of life which is com¬ 
mon to both men and women. 

Prudish people live under a burden of fear that man will 
go to the devil if sex is made too prominent a part of life. 
Yet these very people are the most insistent on keeping up 
and exaggerating all possible distinctions between tbe sexes. 
They seem to go on the theory that sexual relations will be 
discouraged by making boys and girls and men and women 
look, dress, act and tbink as differently as possible. But any 
rational observer of human action knows that it is these very 
distinctions that exaggerate sex attraction and bait the sex in¬ 
stinct. In this matter one is tempted tf) accuse the prude of 
hypocrisy, or of making a straw man of sexual sin for the 
glory of fighting him. The hypocrisy is here in fact, but the 
modern psychologist explains that it is unconscious. This is 
a good illustration of a principle pointed out elsewhere that 
those who are most condemnatory of a thing are really the 
most interested in it. The prude who is always on the watch 
lest children be thinking too much about sex is the one who 
himself is thinking too much about it. 

Those who were most horrified when women bobbed their 
hair, wore athletic clothing, or adopted any other item of 
dress, manner, custom, thought or speech that had been 
considered the exclusive property of man, were always the ones 
who maintained that sex was the work of the devil. What 
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really horrified them in their subconscious minds was the fear 
that sex might lose some of its distinction and importance. 

No plea is here made that we minimize any of the true 
sexual distinctions between man and woman. They are 
sound and essential parts of our nature and the source of our 
greatest joys in life. No normal mind of either sex has ever 
admired a womanish man or a mannish woman. The only 
quarrel is as to the manner in which the distinctive sexual 
traits are exj)ressed. Restricting freedom for normal, healthy 
muscular exercise in one sex, to make it appear more distinct 
from the other sex, is an artificial j)rocedure that has wrought 
much evil in the world. Women have usually been the suf¬ 
ferers, because man has been the dominant sex, first in mus¬ 
cular strength and later in economic power. In America most 
of the rej)ression of women has been removed and wliatever 
disabilities women suffer because of their sex are largely per¬ 
sonal and individual, and not a matter of general social 
custom. 

'I'he distinction betw'een the sexes is so innate and so uni¬ 
versal in its influence on all the detail of life that it would 
seem that there is no particular need of increasing it by purely 
artificial distinctions between men and women. The only pos¬ 
sible basis for a difl'erence in moral or social standards is 
woman’s function of motherhood. Whatever a woman does 
or fails to do is likely to have immediate social results in the 
life of her children and of the family group. This merely 
means that, in a sense, woman is biologically more important 
than man, and therefore her moral responsil)ility for her own 
health of mind and body may seem to be somewhat greater. 
On this account the normal woman, looking forward to ma- 
Icrnity or ministering to her own children day by day. may 
have an incentive which a man lacks to avoid cigarettes or 
alcohol or other devitalizing and demoralizing habits. Sim¬ 
ilarly, despite the extreme social freedom of today, the woman 
probably has a stronger incentive than man toward chastity 
and the maintenance of monogamy. 

All this does not mean that habits or vices which are so¬ 
cially deplorable in women are to be condoned in men. Women 
have a special biological responsibility, and special responsi¬ 
bilities carry with them special limitations on conduct in all 
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Gland Ther> 
apy (Organo> 
therapy) 


social groups. Nevertheless, that instinctive morality which 
is normal to the woman who cares for and glories in her own 
function of motherhood can best be developed neither by social 
limitations on her conduct nor by special preachments, but 
by the sound and complete development of all her own normal 
instincts. Dissipated, unwomanly, hard-hearted and shallow 
women, at least in present-day society, are likely to be under¬ 
developed women. Any program which builds up the health 
and the vital resistance normalizes the secretions of the glands, 
and hence normalizes the whole personality. 

Listing the separate and particular effects of these glands 
may give the impression that we are dealing chielly with ab¬ 
normal types. This may suggest that these glands are the 
causes of disease rather than the causes back of normal life 
functioning. That, however, M'ould be an inadetjuate inter¬ 
pretation, Only when the balance of the glandular control 
of the body goes wrong is the abnormal condition ])roduced. 

The value of the study of the glands of internal secretion 
so far has been twofold. First, there are the medicinal or 
therapeutic applications for disease. Second, the study of the 
glands has helped us to aj)prcciate bow Nature keeps her 
house in order. 

Normal life is the resvdt of these glands all functioning 
harmoniously together, as they do function in the majority 
of cases when the laws of health are obeyed. 

One hears of many wonderful things that are to be done 
in the way of creating supermen when the actions of these 
glands are more thoroughly worked out and the chemical 
nature of their secretions all determined. Experimenting with 
Nature in this fashion is usually a failure. The most that can 
reasonably be hoped for gland therapy is the use of glandular 
hormones to patch up the diseased or defective when the 
normal actions of the glands fail. Such medication is now 
commonly practiced in case of diabetes, in cretinism and cer¬ 
tain other forms of thyroid disorder. Adrenalin used locally 
may save lives by contracting the small arteries and preventing 
death from hemorrhage. But such uses are (juite a different 
thing from the assumption that normal health can be made 
supernormal by an overdo.se of something for which Nature 
normally provides the ideal quantity. 
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W E are told that knowledge is power, and yet 
mere formal knowledge disassociated from our 
personal interests is didl stuff that has very little 
appeal for most people. 

The growing complexities of mechanical and commercial 
civilization make the accumulation of vast stores of various 
kinds of technical knowledge absolutely essential to the build¬ 
ing, maintetiance, and continued improvement of these tech¬ 
nical things. Today most men specialize to master one or a 
few things that have to do oidy with their occupations. Such 
knowledge is essential to their practical work, hut it doesn't 
make them any wiser in ordinary human matters outside their 
sj)ecial fields. i\nd mere technical knowledge contributes 
little to personality because it bores other people. 

The man who talks about his work at a social gathering 
is considered a pest, unless his work happens to deal very 
closely with affairs of common interest and particularly 
with .some interest that has an emotional appeal. 

The young engineer or lawyer who goes courting and 
tells the girl all about his work thinks because she listens that 
she is interested. Ifut her real interest, as a rule, is only in 
the emotional quality of the man’s attitude toward his work. 
Ilis ambition interests her. She wants him to succetil. and 
his devotion to his particular subject indicates to her that 
he will. But it often deceives the man, who.se later dis¬ 
satisfaction in married life is expressed in the complaint, “You 
used to he interested in my work." 

People whose specialized knowledge of their work has a 
wider human appeal are socially fortunate. It enables them 
to talk shop and still seem to he interesting personalities. 
Actors, writers, painters, ])rofessional athletes or sportsmen 
have this advantage. While their work is new in the world 
such men as aviators and radio engineers have a like advantage, 
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In these Japanese athletes from Hawaii are to be found living examples of the 
interrelation between mental and physical personality. 

J)ecause of general human interest in what they are doing. 
But the social popularity of certain j)rofcssions causes them 
to he overcrowded. The average income or chance of success 
is correspondingly less just because of that fact. 

Society women “lionize” artists, actors, musicians, novel¬ 
ists and explorers. The common impression is that peoi)le 
in these professions have more interesting personalities. But 
the chief difference is in the fact that other j)eople are more 
interested in their w'ork, and hence listen to them and make 
a fuss over them and praise their personal idiosyncracies. The 
more the work of such men has to do with emotional as com¬ 
pared with intellectual matters the more interesting and popu¬ 
lar will they be. 

Men in more prosaic lines of work rather justly re.sent this 
unfair .social competition. Their work may be just as inter¬ 
esting to them, it may require as much or more real intelli¬ 
gence; but if it is a type of work that has no general human 
interest and emotional appeal they may only make themselves 
bores by trying to get other people interested in it, or in them 
through it. Such men are obliged to develop avocations and 
hobbies in other lines in order to have something to talk about 
on social occasions. 
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Inteij.kct and Pkrsonamtv.— While the subject matter 
of man’s knowledge or ideas is a large factof in the appeal 
of his mind to others, yet there are important distinctions in 
the mental attitude that increase a man’s intellectual vitality, 
no matter what his specialized work may be. An example of 
striking mental personality may he cited in the case of George 
Bernard Shaw. His work as a playwright may he said to have 
gained for him audiences chiefly confined to the world’s great 
cities. But his mental personality has commanded attention 
the world over. 

Newspapers and magazines have (jiioted him even when 
their editorial policies have been in direct conflict with Shaw’s 
comments. Even his addresses and speeches to comparatively 
imimj)ortant gatherings have been reported as completely and 
widely as discussions of public (luestions by dominant states¬ 
men. His mental reactions to any question in such widelj’- 
separated spheres as art, science and politics, always have 
proved interesting and worthy of (juotation. Never flat or 
(lull, he always has surprised his hearers. Yet his most un¬ 
expected observations have contained a truth so obvious that 
one wonders why one did not think of it one’s self. 

In any notable personality there always remains an ele¬ 
ment that defies analysis. But many of the characteristics 
of Shaw’s scintillating mind are easily catalogued. His mind 
is free. It roams here and there without check, wherever his 
curiosity or his interests lead him. Precedent and prejudice 
mean nothing to him. Ceremonies and creeds <lo not influence 
his life. 

H e is free from all intellectual bondage. He knows what 
he knows. He has not picked it up from some authority. He 
has ])()ssessed Jiiinself of knowledge. And, in spite of the 
inexhaustible fund of information that he carries in his mental 
laboratory, he is not dictatorial or bombastic. He is still 
willing to learn. 

During his earlier days he played like a mischievous boy 
with all tiic inherited junk in the attics of our civilization. 
Once ])eople were shocked by his cheerful irreverenee. Now 
many of his opinions are so widely accepted tlwt they have 
ceased to be remarkable. What remains remarkable is simply 
the quality of his mind. It has a kind of acrobatic skill. Its 
movements differ from those of average minds as the evolu- 
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tions of a highly developed athlete differ from the nioveinents 
of ordinary men walking down the street. 

Undoubtedly this tenacity and nimbleness in the art of 
thinking, this flashing perception of the essential truth, 
especially of the kind of essential truth that he knows few 
others notice, has been a matter of self-training, as well as of 
natural endowment. Shaw has left little to chance in his life. 
He started out delil>erately in boyhood to make himself the 
kind of man he actually became. Tie intended to demonstrate 
what could be done by applying irdelligenee to life, and, in his 
own personality at least, he has done it. 

He always kept himself in mental training. Observing 
what dulls the mind, what renders it forgetful, vague ami in¬ 
efficient, he avoided those things. He has said that, when he 
was a boy, his father said to him: “My son. observe me. I am 
a failure in life. Notice all the things 1 do, and then see that 
you do the o|)posite.” Shaw observed that his father drank a 
good deal and smoked a good deal, and ate too much meat, 
and rarely exercised. He was a failure. lie observed also 
that most other men did exactly as his father did. And they 
were all failures. So he determined to do the opposite. He 
never smoked, or drank alcohol, tea or coffee, or ate meat. 
He never enjoyed eating “corpses,” he has told us. I..ong 
walks, sun-baths, everything that can keep the energy keen 
and fresh, he has tried. 

W'h^if is interesting is not so much the particular things 
he did as the process by which he arrived at his habits, and the 
justification of this proce.ss in the resilience, the unicpie bril¬ 
liance of his mental powers in old age. 

V1TAI.ITY AND Mkntai.ity.—III other words, the cultiva¬ 
tion of a brilliant mind begins, not in book-lore, but in the 
control of all the vital habits. If one wants to be as brilliant 
as it is in one to be, the thing to do is to observe under what 
circumstances one is most brilliant, and then try to repeat 
such conditions. 

Some people will immediately say that they or others are 
most brilliant when they have had something to drink. But 
this is true only in so far as the influence of alcohol may 
temporarily unleash the mind from some inhibition. Alcohol 
does not increase the vividness of the mind. Indeed, all experi- 
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ments show that it immediately dulls the perceptions and the 
memory and disorganizes the reasoning power. What it does 
is to effect a certain release from self-restraint. And this 
undoubtedly makes some repressed souls appear and feel 
more brilliant. The thing to do in this case is not to repeat 
the drink, but to get })crmanently rid of the emotional 
restraint. 

Again, some people say that they .are mentally most fit 
after midnight, or after a long evening party which has 
thoroughly “waked them up.” In many cases the fact is that, 
unless they cat a hearty meal at midnight, they are, after mid¬ 
night, one or more hours further from the dinner table than 
they are at any time during the day. Possibly the trouble vitality of 
is that they have been too ])reoecupied at other times with 
digestion. Or possibly other factors enter in—the absence of 
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Personality is developed through self-expression. These Oerman high-school 
students are doing more than learning different arts and crafts. They are de¬ 
veloping through these arts a sense of mastery, and a means of interesting self- 

expression. 
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distracting interests, or the release of their powers througli 
much social conversation. 

All sorts of circumstances and factors—physical, emo¬ 
tional, social—affect the vitality of the mind. The beginning 
of mental personality or true education or culture—whatever 
one wishes to call it—is found, not in schools or in books but 
in the various conditions which affect the mind, and the va¬ 
rious habits and functions of the mind itself. While many ex¬ 
periments have been carried on in laboratories to demonstrate 
the influence of this or that factor in determining mental effi¬ 
ciency—experiments in fatigue, in various kinds of diet, in the 
use of stimulants—the data are still so incomplete that we must 
depend, to some extent, on general observation and personal 
experiment in these matters. 

Life is our own great experiment, and there is nothing 
to prevent our proving or disproving to ourselves, through 
practice and observation, what somebody else has told us. 

Physicai. Dkfects and the Mind. —In recent years much 
has been done to trace mental dullness to particular physical 
disabilities. Adenoids and bad teeth have beeti found to 
explain the backwardness of school children. P(K)r eyesight 
and defective hearing have explained many failures to make 
the school “grade.” Improvement in nutrition has done much 
to brighten the intellectual perce])tion of school children. 

Nevertheless physical limitations on mental activity are not 
always so obvious. One may lack definite physical malforma¬ 
tions, such as a humped back, a lame leg. crippled bands or 
feet, and still lack the vitality and vigor necessary for mental 
Enw^and Power mu.st be behind everything that is worth w'hile 

Mentality in life. And mental power mu.st have a certain amount of 
nervous and physical force behind it. Strength and endurance 
in any form of mental activity are obviously physical in origin. 

The more superior one’s body becomes, the greater is the 
amount of energy that is supplied to it throughout the entire 
organism. Nervous energy is just as important to mental 
activity as it is to mu.scular activity. A well-developed body, 
like an athlete’s, calls upon the digestive organism for a 
superior quality of blood. This blood not only nourishes the 
muscles—it .supplies a superior quality of vitality to the brain. 

We often say that our thoughts are alive, vital; they 
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have strength. 
This feeling is 
also assoeiated 
with a general 
sense of physi¬ 
cal exhilaration 
and emotional 
balance. The 
nerves, the 
blood - stream, 
the condition of 
the alimentary 
canal—all these 
things affect the 
quality of one’s 
thinking and 
the intensity of 
the mental life. 

Hk.m.tii ano 
E 1 ) 1 ' CAT I ox.— 
A large number 
of people are 
(juite unconsci¬ 
ous of the brake 
upon their men¬ 
tal and nervous 
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energies that they are <‘arrying in the form of minor jdiysical 
deficiencies which do not make them sick enough to go to bed, 
but daily use up a great deal of nervous energy. Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, M. D., stated that examinations of 3,701 
kindergarten and first-grade children in Washington, D. C., 
disclosed that: 

“More than two-thirds of the children had defective teeth. 
Nearly half had diseased tonsils. One-third had enlarged 
cervical glandS. A fourth were suffering from poor nutrition. 
More than a fifth did not breathe properly because of nasal 
trouble. The eyes of more than an eighth were out of order. 
More than a tenth were anemic. Eighty-six had heart 
weaknesses. In all, 95 per cent, were below par in some 
particular.” 
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Probably nearly as many of the teachers would be found 
to be equally below par. Clear minds, full and free mental 
activity cannot be expected from people who are “rotting on 
their feet.” The condition is so general that we take it to 
l)e normal, and establish the mental life of the half-sick, in 
school and out, as our standard of intellectual efficiency. 
Indeed, much of education and a great deal of the expression 
of opinion by the “cultured” on all subjects, siniply reflects 
the tastes, the fears, the conclusions of seini-invalidism. A 
strong, vital, vigorous body represents capital of inestimable 
worth to the man who lives by using his brain. 

Sound Rodiks and Sound Minds.- It is repeatedly 
argued that many people with frail bodies have been jieople 
of great mental power. There are weak spots in this state¬ 
ment. In the first place, the number of siieb people diininisb 
the moment one begins to count them uj). In the .second 
place, in estimating mental power, certain forms of intellectual 
expression, chiefly the writing of books, are taken to represent 
the only type of superior activity of the mind. One can point 
to a voluminous and capable historian like I’rescott and note 
that much of his work was done while he was an invalid in 
bed. People cut off by bodily infirmity from other activities 
have tended to have recourse to books—to the reading and 
writing of them. 'Pheir infirmities have not given them greater 
mental power, but merely more time for study. 

Writing a book or collecting material for a great scholarly 
work does not necessarily .show more mental power than is 
u.sed all the time in the practical affairs of life by compara- 
^Sra*** tively unknown people. The man who writes has merely a 
superior chance to advertise the brains he happens to have. 
Against the claims of the invalids in literature, one can set 
almost all the greatest literary giants—Plato, Dante, Cer¬ 
vantes, Goethe, Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoi, Whitman, 
Shaw, and demonstrate that they were men not only of great 
physical vitality, but in most eases of unusual physical at¬ 
tractiveness. 

Another difficulty with the statement that sick people or 
invalids have shown great mental powers is that evidence is 
usually lacking to show how sick they really were. Elizabeth 
Barrett was an invalid lady of nearly forty when she attracted 
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the love of the great poet, Browning, who certainly was a 
man of abounding physical force and zest for life. To be 
really interesting in the mid-Victorian period a lady was 
supposed to he a bit of an invalid. Besides, Miss Barrett had 
;i tyrannical father, and appearing rather flelicate might have 
been something of a protection against his strong will. Every¬ 
thing she did when .she happened to want to, from eloping 
with a man of immense pliysical zest for life to bearing a 
child successfully in middle age, show^: that she really had 
plenty of physical force, in spite of her fame as an invalid. 

Many of the cases cited to prove that genius succeeds in 
spite of physical handicaps arc a bit ridiculous. I.ord Byron 
had a clul) foot, but he sw'ain the Hellespont. Carlyle was a 
dyspeptic, as many other brilliant men have been. But 
chronic dyspepsia, by keeping a man from overeating, often 
does him a good turn by sharpening the mind with hunger. 
A dyspeptic may not radiate cheer, but he is not dull. Herbert 
Spencer, a chronic insomniac, did more thinking than any 
other man in the Nineteenth C'entury because he could not 
stop thinking tt) sleep. Although always fussing about his 
in.somnia, he lived to the age of eighty-three, writing bril¬ 
liantly to the end. 

In many eases some physical difficulty has served as a 
spur to special intellectual development. The victim was 
determined to conn)ensate for his trouble by making himself 
remarkable in .some other way. 

Lk(;kxi)s ok (Irkat “Invalids,^’— The more one investi¬ 
gates the ca.scs cited to disprove the assumption that mental 
))ower is dependent on physieal vitality, the less there seems to 
he in them. Certainly not e?iough to justify any man in al¬ 
lowing him.self to degenerate physically, with the idea that his 
mind will not be affected thereby and might even improve 
under such conditions. It is better to take the testimony which 
we have before our own eyes in our oavu time, in the personal¬ 
ity of Shaw, and to proceed on the theory that genuine men¬ 
tal fitness is encouraged by the routine that makes for the 
greatest possible physical fitness. 

Of all the physical habits which kill mental power probably 
overeating is the worst. Everyone knows how dull his mind 
is after a big dinner. Probably most people go around in a 
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perpetual mental fog as the result of too much food in the 
system. The one great advantage enjoyed by the invalids— 
real and imaginary—who have been supposed to compensate 
for physical frailty by mental development is that their 
infirmities have made them temperate eaters. This in itself 
is so great a contribution to mental efficiency that it may have 
quite outweighed their physical troubles. 

Physical vitality not only improves the quality of the mind, 
but provides surplus energy which may be used in mental 
pursuits. It insures a greater rightness and wholesomeness 
in the mental conclusions. There have been ])lenty of men 
who used their minds brilliantly and effectively and continu¬ 
ously, but who have still been wrong. Mental j)ersonalities 
of a sort they have undoubtedly had. But they have been 
defonned or even vicious mental personalities, 'fheir mental 
skill has been used to defend and to propagate among others 
conclusions to which they have been led by defective sensations, 
by unhealthy emotional reactions, or by the sentiments of envy 
they have felt toward the .strong, the beautiful, or the 
successful. 

The public use of language has tended to be the monopoly 
of people who, in many cases, were forced to retreat from 
the arena of human action. George Bernard Shaw said that 
those who can, do; those who can’t, teach. This is frecpiently 
true also of writing. Those who can, do. Those who can’t, 
write. By the monopoly of teaching and writing, mentalities 
partly deformed by sickness have had far too much influence 
on the world. They have even tried to induce us to think of 
the kind of things they do as synonymous with mental life. 

Intelligence is not limited to the reading or writing of 
books, nor even to the public use of the tongue, in schoolroom 
or out of it. It requires as much intelligence to learn the art 
of navigation as it does to learn old French j)hiIology. But 
the sea captain is not considered an intellectual man, and the 
philologist is. Yet the sea captain not only must possess great 
technical knowledge, but he must demonstrate that he can 
use it by keeping his ship from foundering and by bringing 
cargo and passengers safe to their destination. No philologist 
has to put his knowledge to a life-and-death test like this. 

In seeking to bring the mind to its most complete func- 
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tioning it is necessary to realize that intelligence is needed in 
every pursuit in life, and that it is tested daily, not by exami¬ 
nations, not by tbe approval of our teachers, but in the 
attainment or the failure to attain nearly everything the indi¬ 
vidual wants—food, money, love, advancement, power. And 
the rightness or wrongness of the conclusions of the mind 
is influenced not only by one’s own inner sensations but by the 
testimony of the senses, and the general normality of one’s 
experiences in life. Ordy a normal body, developed to its 
highest point of efliciency, will insure the maximum activity 
and tenacity of the mind, and a fundamental rightness in the 
direction of its powers. 

Enrc’ATiox and Mkntal Personai.ity. —Mental person¬ 
ality is not a matter of schooling. Schools, indeed, are often 
inimical to it. It takes more than ordinary intellectual vitality 
to survive what often passes as education imposed on the child 
in his tender years and continued relentlessly till maturity. 

Education is the develojiment from within outward of 
the faculties and talents of the individual. Education is life. 
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Bduoation not confined solely to the school-book and classroom has the best effect 
upon personality building. The illustration shows children of an English open 

air center at basket work. 
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It begins at birth and ends at the grave. It is peculiarly and 
wholly individual. 

We are prone to regard training as education. A trainer 
may train a seal to perform stunts in a circus. Or he maj'^ train 
children to perform stunts in the schoolroom. In either case 
the ]}roduct is an automaton. 

We think education begins in the kindergarten. It almost 
ends there. In the kindergarten training commences. We 
polish off our education in the university. After this, if we 
desire proficiency in any of the arts, sciences, or professions, 
we take special courses and po.st-graduate courses. 'Phis takes 
twenty-five or more years. During this time we are being 
ground and polished and trained. Our individuality is 
smothered or suppres.sed. We have been made into carbon 
copies of the original jiatterns. We talk and think and act as 
we have been taught to talk and think and act. 

Mental automatons, intellectual nonentities, stereotyped 
minds—these are the natural products of such miscalled educa¬ 
tion. 

The Twentieth Century is suffering from mental bank¬ 
ruptcy. Its intellect has been smothered under its training. 
Mass training produces mass thinking. Standardized train¬ 
ing produces a .standardized mind. Individuality is sub¬ 
merged or destroyed. 

Ski.f-Education the Best. —All true education is self- 
education. All real education must he a search for truth, begun 
in childhoo<l, hut continued through life. 'I'oo much of mcKlern 
training is ha.sed on the fallacies, ancient forms, rituals and 
traditions of the fathers, and on conv'ention and commercialism. 
An educated man is not the man who knows the most about 
Alexander’s conquests or Cleopatra’s immoralities. The truly 
educated man is he who knows how to live in the truest and 
fullest sense, who knows how to make himself useful, and who 
is able to control himself for good. 

The world is as full of trained men as a circus is full of 
trained animals. But truly educated men are rare indeed. 
We have a wealth of engineers, mathematicians and mechanics, 
but few inventors. Most of the world’s great men are those 
who have e.scaped from the spell cast over the mind by 
the training process. They have managed to squirm out of 
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the mental strait-jacket into which the schools put them. 

A college graduate writes: “A majority of people, in¬ 
cluding many educators of standing, confuse the word educa¬ 
tion with the word intcUicfcncc. The former never adds to or 
increases the latter, which is born in all of us to a greater or 
less degree. One can’t put a pine hoard through a planer and 
have it come out mahogany. Neither can one send a dud to 
college and have him come out anything hut a dud. He may 
have added to his fund of knowledge, hut his intelligence has 
not been increased.” 

Higher education, in college or elsewhere, probably does 
little to affect the real use of the mind. It ought to improve 
one’s judgment, and to give one more self-confidence. And 
it ought to make one aware of many things in the world one 
might not have noticed otherwise. All this is to the good. 

Rut a born fool will probably remain a fool under any form 
of education now administered. Many schools, both elementary 
and of the higher type, have a tendency to run on the mass- 
production idea. C’ertain authorities seem to take it for 
granted that if tlicy can licrd youth into classiaxmis and compel 
them to study certain things for a certain number of years 
education is achieved. Such a notion is all very well in 
the manufacture of machinery. You can figure out before¬ 
hand how many automobiles you will produce if you put so 
many tons of iron, .so many square feet of lumber, so many 
pounds of rubber, cloth and other material, through certain 
processes. 

'Fhe same rule docs not apply to turning boys and girls 
into efficient men and women. So many hours of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar aiul so on can by no means be depended 
on to produce either a genius or even a useful per.son. The 
difference betM'ecn automobiles and human beings is this: 
riie inanimate machine is manufactured by outside forces, 
'rhe human machine develops frotn within. 

Mkxtai, Efficikncy. —Education fails miserably when it 
degenerates into a mere process of trying to pour dead facts 
into brains. It becomes important only when it allows the 
hidden powers of the mind and body to be released. A man 
might have conferred upon him a high degree by a university 
and still not be as truly educated as some other man who has 
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had a very meagre schooling. One might compare the real 
mental efficiency of any college man one knows with a man like 
Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was truly educated by that vital 
impulse from within. 

The purpose of education should be to provide each child 
with the key to unlock the door to his inner self. It should, in 
other words, direct each child to search out for himself the 
things he is best qualified to do. Education of tbe right sort 
should open to the young mind a vista of glowing possibilities. 

One might say that the student is sprayed with knowledge 
from all sides, some of which soaks in, the rest of which runs 
off. This may do some good to the ])articularly receptive, 
and to the vital, and to those who have a curiosity about the 
particular things that are taught in college. Hut there is no 
educational institution which covers anything like the whole 
range of human knowledge or possible training, and hence 
many a young person is harmed rather than helped by being 
forced into the particular grooves which have arrogated to 
themselves the names of education. Cramming differential cal¬ 
culus, spherical trigonometry and similar matters into heads 
of youngsters who w'ant to be musicians simply ruins fine 
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A wholesome and appreciative attitude toward nature, instilled in early years, 
plays an important part in developing personality. 
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artists. Education in Greek, Latin and rhetoric is of small use 
to the man who wants to be an Arctic explorer. 

It is true that young people of good minds learn some¬ 
thing in school. The presence of hooks, the acquaintance now 
and then with a vital personality as teacher, the organized life 
with their fellows, the athletics—all these are a kind of train¬ 
ing. And one who is determined to educate himself from with¬ 
in outward may find in schools and colleges the means of 
doing so. But the fact that a man has gone to school or 
college guarantees him neither an education nor happiness in 
life afterwards. iVnd those who have missed a formal educ.a- 
tion have no real reason to despair. In either case a man must 
really educate himself, if he is to know anything at all. And 
the kind of knowledge that really counts is not taught at 
college, hut is taught on all sides in life. jMost things taught 
in college are available to any intelligent person who can read 
a hook or locate a library or a laboratory. 

Rkjiit Use for Mind and Body. —There is a right way using Mind 
to use the mind, as there is also a right way to use the body. 

The mind, like the body, is developed by the slow action of 
habit. From day to day we are making our brains. Some 
capacities may he more or less innate. A naturally good mind 
has certain obvious characteristics. It is quick to observe a 
fact or to comprehend a chain of cause and effect. It is ac¬ 
curate. It classifies and remembers the knowledge that comes 
its way. It is fertile in ideas, and ingenious in reasoning. Not 
all good minds hav’e all these qualities in the same degree, but 
there is not one of them which cannot be developed. 

But while one is training oneself to use one’s head as ef¬ 
fectively as possible, it is most necessary to acquire certain 
Diental attitudes which encourage the free and vivid use of the 
mind. For the mind, like the body, suffers particularly from a 
kind of autointoxication. Most minds are filled and cluttered 
'vith undigested ideas, with suppressed memories and desires, 
that are festering and decaying, with devitalized mental stuff 
inherited from the past, but no longer usefid. 

In order to make the most of one’s intelligence, it is neces- 
sary first to consider what one really wants to gain from life, 

<Did the kind of mental powers and training necessary to get 
if. The activity of the mind is not isolated. One cannot lift 
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one’s little finger without using the mind to start or direct the 
process. And the first use of the mind, and of education, 
should be to define just what it is that makes an effective life. 
MUnd^nd The Mini) AND THE BoDY. —A hodv as vital as one can 
Body create, fresh, clean, vigorous and vivid, with the full use of all 
its powers, should be the foundation of all education. Physi¬ 
cal skill and hardihood have always been the basis of the ed¬ 
ucation of dominant social groups. The peo])le who learned 
hoH' to rule others, as histoiy tells us, also had to learn that 
to hold what they had won they would have to have fine bodies. 
The training of the body rccjuircs tbe use of the mind, and 
this, in turn, improves the mind. Through it one’s mental 
powers are adjusted to certain aspects of one’s physical cji- 
vironment. One learns to gage distance, to coordinate mind 
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and body, to be conscious of physical conditions. The mind 
is active all the time in the pursuit of any sport or exercises. 
Probably it requires as much mental attention to master a 
series of intricate gymnastic exercises as to master a new proc¬ 
ess in mathematics. And the activity of the mind, in each 
case, is of much the same type. 

All children should be trained in a variety of exercises 
and sports. Anyone who has missed such training, and who 
desires the most effective general use of his intelligence and 
powers, should begin by training himself in these matters, or 
by obtaining instruction. 

The next essential element in education, after an effectively 
used body, is a free, rich, and wholesome emotional life. Again 
this is a matter of training. People should not be regarded as 
educated till they have had both the necessary knowledge and 
the right emotional direction given to their lives. 

After the establishment of physical and emotional life on 
a right plane, there is the question of the various kinds of 
skill or knowledge necessary to enable one to advance in a 
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The cultivation of a sound mind in a sound body has its place even in kinder* 
garten-classroom and playground, as in the instance of these London, England, 

school children. 
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profession and to manage all the practical sides of life properly, 
A great variety of knowledge may he assembled under this 
head, and the kind of knowledge needed varies for each in¬ 
dividual life. In general, a man should consider that his 
praetieal education never ends, and that every new problem 
that comes up is an opportunity to learn something more and 
learn it thoroughly. When he buys a house, he should learn 
all he can about real-estate values, mortgages and so forth, 
thinking everything out, with his own pn)blems as illustration, 
as he goes along. When he comes to invest his first savings, be 
should learn as much as possible alnnit .securities, and tbe 
financing of industry through the money of investors. Any 
sensible man should, as he goes along, acquire, through follow¬ 
ing up what is suggested by his own experience, a working 
knowledge of law, a general knowledge of economics and 
sociology, and a detailed knowledge of one or more kinds of 
activity by which he can earn his living. 

Expeiuencr Oru Greatest Ixstiu ctor.— Similarly the 
founding of a household involves knowledge of nutrition, first 
aid, general principles of health and sanitation, elementary 
chemistry' and physics, some knowledge of psychology—pos¬ 
sibly interior decorating, architecture, building, gardening or 
agriculture. Though one may not study these things as 
“courses” in a college, one can nevertheless learn as much as 
one needs of them in an orderly and sound way. Knowledge 
lies all about us. Education pursues us from the radio, stares 
at us from advertising pages, invites us to come and learn 
from every news stand, and offers us in public lectures, libra¬ 
ries, book shops and government bulletins, substantial, well- 
illustrated information which anyone can master. All about us, 
too, are real teachers—our employer, our lawyer, the man who 
builds our house, the architect, the banker. They all have in¬ 
formation which they are more than ready to communicate. 

College courses are frequently very poor imitations of 
the kind of information and training any moderately intelli¬ 
gent person can get for himself in modern America, and test 
in the daily business of living. 

The kind of knowledge and training that enables one to 
function in the modem world, to sustain oneself economi¬ 
cally, to utilize the materials of our civilization, to share in its 
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social and personal benefits, to found and carry on a home— 
this is of far more value than much scholastic culture. 

The monopoly of the teaching profession by individuals 
who, by their own exclusive concern with books, are so living 
in the past that they are unfit for the present, is one of the 
tragedies of our education. It is particularly serious in 
America, because much of our hook-recorded culture is Euro¬ 
pean, whereas our lives must be lived in a new continent and 
under quite different conditions from those which determined 
the life of the Old World of the past. 

Trainin(5 the Mind. —Whether one uses one’s mind just 
to direct the immediate motions of life, or to acquire use¬ 
ful knowledge, or to enhance and deepen the personal life 
through an increasing range of purely cultural interests, there 
are certain hat)its and attitudes which assist one in gaining one’s 
ends and certain ones which hamper, .Just as there is a method 
of training and keeping the body healthy, a way which assists 
one equally well in physical effort and in recreation, so 
there is a training for the mind which is equally useful in the 
practical aJid cultural sides of knowdedge. Some of these 
habits and attitudes may be classified. 

Even if one has been considered rather dull, there is no duU People 
reason for not doing everything possible to improve the quality 
of one’s mental processes. So-called “dull” people have often 
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been gifted with an extraordinary amount of determination. 
They are willing to struggle continuously for the rewards 
they are seeking. And when they do finally acquire knowl¬ 
edge, its value is appreciated. 

AVith a firm determination to reach a certain goal, with 
efforts day after day, year after year, constantly hent toward 
its attainment, even a dull mind will often brighten up and 
develop characteristics that will he allied to genius. Hard 
work, an unbending will and endurance will often achieve 
what had appeared to he imjiossihle. 

In reality all life is a school. We come in contact with in¬ 
valuable lessons every day. But whether or not we are able to 
learn by these experiences depends altogether on whether we 
are still impressionable. 

We should never lose our impressionability. We .should 
remain students. People who.se minds remain open acquire 
knowledge every day. 'fhey learn the great lessons of life 
without undue waste of time and energy in mistakes and re¬ 
grets. And they realize from moment to moment how little 
they know and how much there is still to know. 

Edison, on one occasion, said that if one spent a lifetime 
studying a particular subject he might ac(juire about one per 
cent, of the attainable knowledge of it. 

Do not be such a fool as to think that you know all you 
need to know. If you think this, your mind is .set—fixed. It 
is non-progressive. It stagnates. And the ignorance from 
which you are suffering will last to the end of your days. 

Everyone should learn to analyze himself dispassionately. 
We ought to know all we can about ourselves. Though ours 
is one of the greatest of civilizations, the fact is that there is 
still very little that is being done well, and very few matters 
on which there is as yet any complete collection of knowledge. 
Our entire civilization is still somewhat chaotic. We are just 
a lot of bunglers going ahead without really thinking things 
out, or truly weighing and judging our own activities. 

Ski.f-Confidknce. —Profound knowledge is not necessary 
for the ordinary requirements of life. It is the ability to select 
the wheat from the chaff, the good from the bad, the ability 
to make decisions that will build upon rather than mar one’s 
present attainment—it is these things which count in the ordi- 
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nary management of life. And a reasonable confidence in 
one’s own powers is necessary for any kind of active and hope¬ 
ful living. 

Such confidence is, however, quite compatible with an open- 
mindedness to all knowledge, and a recognition that the indivi¬ 
dual man as such is a small thing in a great world, and must 
keep continually growing and develoj)ing with all the rest of 
the world. 

“A grown man is ten men,” says a modern mystic. 

A grown woman is ten women. .^Vsk yourself, have you 
grown up? Are you the man or woman you were meant to 
he? Can you look yourself in the eye in the mirror and say 
truthfully that you are satisfied with your present self ? If 
not, why not? 

The answer to this question is the beginning of knowledge. 
And one is never too old to ask the question, and to proceed 
accordingly. lietter than a grown man is a growing man. 
Better than he who has reached fidl stature is he who never 
ceases to grow. Life is meant to keep right on growing until 
the body droj)s into the grave. 

No man or woman should settle down and rest on past ac¬ 
complishments. The surest road to invalidism and to early 
death is to retire. Mental stasis, no less than physical .stag¬ 
nation, spells rotting. Mind and body rust out faster than 
they wear out. 'I'o kee)) active is to continue growing. 
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Thk Opkn Mind. —We should keep an open mind, an 
inquiring and active mind. Let us not be afraid to inves¬ 
tigate new truths. Let us not fear for the old. If the old 
cannot stand before the new, then it does not deserve to la.st. 
It is time to cast it aside and take the new. Truth is too pre¬ 
cious to he cast aside because it conflicts with the dogmas and 
creeds learned in our childhood. 

'Fruths can never mislead nor harm us. Whether in poli¬ 
tics, law, medicine, religion, or other fields of human endeavor, 
every new truth should be seized upon quickly and clung to. 
That which is false, that which cannot stand the light of truth 
and which cannot hear criticism and analysis, is not worthy 
of our supj)ort. That which is true cannot he shaken. Indeed, 
the more it is analyzed and investigated, the more firmly it is 
established. Do not he afraid to investigate and advance. It 
is oidy thus that you can grow and become the grown man or 
woman who is ten men or wonien. 

The desire to learn expresses itself as curiosity. Out of 
“idle curiosity”—that is curiosity about things which .seem 
to have no immediate relation to one’s own .selfi.sh needs- - 
have come many of the great di.scoveries of science. Newton’s 
moment of wondering why the apple fell to the ground, is 
said to have been the beginning of the discovery of the law 
of gravitation. 

It is said of Edi.son that, as a hoy, he was literally con¬ 
sumed with curiosity. He was always working out something. 
He had a mind of his own and it a])parently suggested ricli 
fields for investigation. He did not .seem to he much inter¬ 
ested in trodden paths. He wanted to make a path of his own 
through unexplored fields. And on this desire to know about 
things has been built the achievements of one of the most 
widely and genuinely useful men of all time. 

Encottraoe Curiosity ix Youkski.f,— See how many 
questions you can ask yourself about things about you. As 
you walk down the street, let your mind work. Any man can 
make life interesting to him.self all the time by just asking 
questions and finding the answers. If a man were to ask him 
self every possible question about his own environment within 
a radius of four or five miles, it is conceivable that he might 
end by touching on nearly all the knowledge in the world. 
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Curiosity is partly innate, but it is partly also a habit. 

Some people would find life vastly more exciting and make 
themselves much more interesting if they awakened to the pos¬ 
sibility of asking questions about things around them. Prob¬ 
ably you are more curious about some things than others. 

Many a man has a hobby, and everything related to this hobby 
arouses curiosity. If the hobby cannot furnish a means of 
livelihood, there are naturally limits to the amount of energy 
that can be spent upon it. Rut all one’s available mental en- 
ergj'^ shoidd be spent learning sometiiing. When you have 
fastened on an object of curiosity, delve into every detail, 
familiarize yourself witli every phase of the subject. All this 
will mean more knowledge, greater efficiency, and at the same 
time a more interesting life and personality. 

C’uriosity of the rigid sort is a great aid in overcoming ^wuiness 
bashfulness and inability to talk well and interestingly. If curiosity 
one is training oneself in the habit of asking questions about 
things as they cotne up. it is possible to find a subject of in¬ 
terest in the life of almost any person one meets. 

Questions which tactfully elicit information about the 
things the other person knows about or is doing create interest 
and kindly sympathy. And when you have hit upon a sub¬ 
ject on which the other jierson can inform you, you are 
launched on an interesting friendship. Practice in just try¬ 
ing to find out things will break down basbfulness and the 
feeling that you don’t know what to say. And in a little while 
you may find yourself discussing with zest and interest the 
many matters on which your mind has been set actively to 
working. 

The cultivation of a lively curiosity has a reaction on the 
whole personality, even on the health. A well-known man says 
of his mother. M’ho is now in her ninetieth year, that her 
keenness, zest, and apjireciation of all that is going on in the Menui 
world have grown so that they are much greater than that of Mature ** 
a young person. He refers especially to her remarkable Years 
capacity for mental growth after .she had reached seventy- 
five. vSuch a woman has undoubte<lly solved the problem of 
retaining buoyant health. She has found life vividly inter¬ 
esting. 

No matter how healthy you are. if life is not interesting 
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Courage in pursuing healthful practices even in the face of convention, is an 
important element in personality building. The illustration portrays members 
of an American women's athletic club indulging in the health-giving benefits of 
sun-bathing on a city roof-top. 

you will become but little more than a buman (‘lod. Tbe love 
of life unquestionably ])rolongs life. Interest and enthusiasm 
stimulate not only the mental hut the j)hysieal funetions as 
well. 

To people who cultivate curiosity life may become a series 
of interesting adventures. They see so much in it. They be¬ 
come completely absorbed in this or that field of inquiry. They 
find a hobby, or several of them, and they proceed to fill every 
day with the keenest sort of interest. 

Mkxtai. Exkrgy. —Many people of fifty or sixty find 
their powers waning and begin to lose their reactions to the 
various influences which fo»merly affected them. 'I’heir feel¬ 
ings are dulled, their emotions less vivid. This is sometimes 
due to the fact that there is less demand on their energies. 
They have pursued their trades or ])rofession.s so long that their 
minds move in them automatically, as in well oiled grooves. 
They have got a technique of life that keeps them going eco¬ 
nomically and socially, and there is no longer the exciting 
.struggle to learn, to change, to master the details of life which 
\ised to keej> them on their toes every minute. This is the 
time when men need hobbies. They need to master new fields 
of knowledge. Almost anything will do. They may start 
a garden or build furniture, or they may take up a course 
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of reading. Or, if they have funds to travel, they can begin 
reading about the places they are going to see. 

As age creeps on us, the need of finding new fields of 
knowledge to replace those of which our mastery has become 
so automatic that they have lost their interest becomes more 
and more imperative, if one is to remain mentally young and 
happy in old age. While you are living, it is your duty to 
yourself and others to get all there is in life. And to the man 
who keeps himself alive mentally through curiosity, life w'ill 
grow' constantly richer. 

Thk DonriKK.—Next to curiosity, ])rol)ahly skepticism 
has been the chief starting point of progress. The man who 
does not easily believe w’hat he is told is the man who keeps 
the mental life of the world moving. Every age and every 
group accumulates delusions and fears and .systems of false 
rea.soning. These systems are orthodox and su})ported by the 
great and the learned. The belief in witchcraft was as well 
.supported as the belief in the divine right of kings. These 
systems of delusion arc l)rokcn only by the .stubborn sim¬ 
plicity of the ordinary man who looks at them and does not 
believe. 

Everyone shoidd learn to have the courage of his own 
doubt. Don’t believe anything you arc told till you have 
proved it. If you cannot prove it, hold an open mind, and 
recognize that it is outside of your province, and therefore 
you have no right to strong convictions one way or the other. 

The subjects of the most passionate assertion, of the most 
death-defying belief, are often things that cannot be proved 
by anyone. 

The most earnest and authoritative assertions often have intolerance 
to do w'ith the future conseipienccs of something which has 
not yet been tried. C'olumbus and Lindbergh alike performed 
their fe.ats of crossing the Atlantic Ocean under widely dis¬ 
similar conditions in the face of well-establisheil beliefs that 
the things could not be done. 

It is a curious fa<.‘t that just in projiortion as a man is 
genuinely ignorant of a matter, he develops a positive, bigoted 
attitude toward it. 3Ien wdio have their thinking done for 
them are the most intolerant. 

The progress of the worhl has ahvays been made by the 
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and skeptics and the heretics. Only those who have (piestioned 
and doubted the old, the supposedly infallible, have been able 
to give us anything new. Only the doubters have had the 
courage and the foresight to go out into unexplored regions 
and untried fields. Organized opposition to progress fre¬ 
quently puts them in prison or crucifies them. It builds 
monuments to them later and then opposes any further prog¬ 
ress. If there had not been those who kieked out of the nar¬ 
row confines of tradition and established beliefs, the race 
would still he in the caveman stage. Progress is with the 
rebels, the unbelievers. 

Every man who advances a step above the level to which 
he was born does it by doubting the beliefs by which his mother 
and father, his aunts and uncles, his brothers and sisters, and 
the local officials and teachers have regulated their lives. There 
is no one more ready to tell you how to succeed than the 
unsuccessful. Their lives demonstrate the falsity of their no¬ 
tions. But they keep on clinging to their notions just the 
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same. A j)crs<»n who is not content with the life he is lead¬ 
ing or the group of people among whom he lives, must begin 
hy doubting everything he has hitherto believed or ever\i:hing 
that his group believ'es. Doubt it all. Doubt that if you get 
your feet wet you will get a cold. Doubt that if a girl stays 
away from home overnight she wdll become an immoral woman. 
Doubt everything that seems unworthy of belief. You will 
come back to truth. 

And this skepticism is necessary in every group, liow- 
ever advanced. Bigotry is confined to no social class and no 
form of belief. There are bigots who ban home-made cider 
if it is three days old, and bigots who cut you off their social 
lists if you don’t drink their poisonous cocktails. 

Modern psychologists have analyzed the processes of the 
mind which cause one to feel perfectly sure of something one 
cannot prove and to support it with blind bigotry. They 
say that the “sense of primarj’’ certitude’’ associated with cer¬ 
tain beliefs in our mind is caused by a train of association 
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leading us back to things which W’e knew before our reasoning 
powers developed. The child coming into the world takes it 
for granted that his crib, his room, his bottle—and the few 
material things which make his environment—are all the world 
there is. Similarly his parents, his family, are all the people 
there are. Their existence, their ways, are beyond question. 
They are the permanent standard. Whatever may differ from 
them is neces.sarily wrong, and, if thrust ujaui him suddenly, 
will probably make the child cry. This belief, this absolute 
assumption of the infallibility, unalterability and eternity of 
the conditions in which one starts life, is called the “sense of 
primary certitude.” And .such a sense of certitude can be 
induced by anything which can be carried back, by any train 
of association, to one’s earliest surroundings or convictions. 

CocKsi’RKXKSS.—In other words, ])syehologists say that 
when you feel perfectly sure of anything, you are probably 
wrong. Your certainty has nothing to do with the objective 
facts. You are merely tapping your oldest layer of convic¬ 
tion or faith. It is perfectly true that this intuitive certainty 
may in some ca.ses have an uncanny rightness. Rut the abso¬ 
lute conviction is not necessarily right; in fact, in most people 
is likely to be wrong. For all development and knowledge 
is a war with the primary a.ssumptions on which the child 
starts his mental life. To import the feeling associated with 
the reasoning of a baby in his crib into mature discu.ssion is 
ridioidous. An<l yet a large number of ])co])le do it. 

The doubting Thom.as is a close friend of truth. Those 
who stand with the challenge, “Make good,” are the ones who 
are prepared to accept truth. He is the true friend of truth 
who accei)ts it when proved, not he who swallows it on faith. 
Faith is one of the most powerful forces in life. But faith 
must be ba.sed on reason and evidence. Faith enables one to 
try the untried. But it is not blind faith, not unreasoning 
faith, not faith without a foundation. One owes it to one¬ 
self tf) “jirove all things, hohl fast that which is good,” 
No one .shf)uld go through life blindfolded. 

Kindness, good-fellow.ship, tolerance, are characteristics 
which should accompany all the processes of the genuinely free 
mind. Every individual should he allowed the privilege of 
forming his own conclusions on every subject that is presented 
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to him, religious or otherwise, and our attitude to him should 
be tolerant and kindly, as lon^ as he does not interfere with 
similar liberties on the j)art of other i>eo})le. 

Mkntal CorKA(JK. —The world needs ])eople who are not 
afraid to think—men and women who are always ready to 
exchange an old error for a new truth. Intellectual inertia 
inheres in the worn-out formulas and creeds of the past. Only 
the new and better can stimulate us to attain to greater and 
higher things. Eet us not fear wliere truth may lead us. 
Let us seek truth and be led by her. I^et us cast aside our 
creeds, prejudices, and cherished mistakes and seek the truth 
we do not have. 

Everyone who aspires to mental ])ersonality must ask him¬ 
self the (|uestion: “Do I own my own mind or does some¬ 
one else own it!' Whose tliouglits am 1 thinking—my own 
or the thoughts of another?” Many desire to use the head of 
someone else. “AVIiat will the !ieiglil»ors think? AVhat do the 
authorities say ?” They govern their lives, their thoughts and 
their conduct by what others think or think they think. Dr 
they are governed by what they think others think. They 
fashion their conduct after what they think Dame Grundy 
thinks. 

Vour own head is probably as good as another’s. The 
neighbors are not always right. The authorities arc frc<piently 
wrong. The only authority is truth and you are as likely 
to di.scover truth as anyone else. Hut you will never make 
this fliseovery unless you put your own head to work. I.rearn 
the facts. Atapiire a knowledge of ascertained principles. 
I'hen use your head. Think your own thoughts. lave your 
own life. Be yourself. Your gray matter will atrophy and 
.shrivel if it is not u.scd. An active mind is like an active 
muscle: its fiber is made stronger by use. Get the habit of 
using your own mind. Wake u]) to the i)ossihilities that are 
locked away in your oavu brain. You need not always feed 
on the mental foot! prepared by others. You, too, have a 
brain. And you and only you shoidd own it. 

Rhasonin(}. —Very few peo])le po.ssess sound reasoning 
])owers. Their conclusions are defective. They are warped 
by various influences. The ability to make quick decisions, 
to judge accurately and dependably, is of incalculable value. 
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It often makes the difference between failure and success. 
It presupposes ability to ri.se above intolerance, prejudice and 
precedent. If one is to reason clearly there must be no men¬ 
tal rubbish to distort the facts presented to one, or to preju¬ 
dice the conclusion based upon them. 

The ability to reason accurately, to reach sound conclu¬ 
sions, depends on a certain openness of mind. Truth is not 
something we attain. It is something we are forever attain¬ 
ing. We get only part of it, each i)art revealing to us more 
beyond. As w'e proceed up the mountainside our horizo!i 
broadens. As we come into the possession of more truth we 
are able to .see a little farther out into the great ocean of truth 
that is yet to be explored and charted. 

Reasoning soundly dej)ends, therefore, partly on a series 
of hypothe.ses each one of >vhieh is discarded when it has 
.served its purpose of opening wider fields of inquiry to us. 
All truth has developed through a series of constructive errors. 
Columbus started west on the theory that, if the earth were 
round, China or the East lay on the other side of the M'e.st- 
ern ocean. He found America and thought it was Asia. 

Freud, trying to cure hysterics through the use of hy})no- 
tism, came upon some of the great discoveries of mcKleni 
psychology’. To give or<ler and drive to the mental process 
one must keep on making up one’s mind on the basis of such 
experience as one has, but one should always be ready to use 
that conclusion as a starting point for new iiujuiries. 

In considering any question, try to learn definitely the 
.state of your own mind. How mueh do you really know about 
the matter in hand? Where did you get your information? 
How reliable are the .so-called “facts” presented to you? Use 
your imagination and your common sense. Make every con¬ 
clusion you come in contact with your own by reasoning it 
out from the original premises. Do not accej)t other ])eople’s 
opinions. Make them quite your own before you utilize them 
in a practical way or repeat them to others. And do not try 
to ape other people, or to .show off and be “clever.” Just be 
yourself—your own natural self. Out of such sincerity of 
mind is .sound judgment born. 

Words and Thoughts. —Among the hindrances to clear 
thinking we find words. Words hypnotize us. Certain 
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phrases take possession of our thinking and rule them. Men 
talk and talk certain combinations of words, and few who use 
those words attach clear ideas to them. 

Scholars and pedagogues have been great creators of 
senseless terminology which enal)les all who use it to appear 
wise without doing any thinking. Empty words—meaning¬ 
less phrases—just talk, talk, talk. Scatterbrains pompously 
use this meaningless verbal stuff, in newspaper editorials, 
in speeches in Congress, voting on it, acting on it, trying to 
enforce it with policemen, and no one really knows all the 
while what anybody is really talking about. They waste their 
pow'er as does the windmill that has no useful function. They 
lead nowhere and accomj)lish nothing. 

When and if you desire really to learn to think, first learn 
the value of careful and thoughtful listening, which translates 
what is heard into terms really intelligible to your own mind. 

Such listening should be directed with a view to adding to your 
knowledge, for knowledge is j)ower if intelligently used. xVnd 
when you talk be sure that you know exactly what your statements 
words mean. Any idea that looks absurd or tinimportant 
wher) translated into familiar simple words is absurd and un¬ 
important. And a great deal of poinjums nonsense is masking 
all the time under big words. 

In order to reach the point either of understanding or 
using language intelligently a good deal of careful thinking 
is required. When one is striving to reach a certain goal be 
needs to make every effort count, and to be sure that each 
step is a step forward. This is true of all reasoning and all 
acquisition of knowledge. And vain, empty words will lead 
nowhere, Avbether uttered by yourself or others. 

Books .\xi) thk Mkxtai, Lifk. - Reading is valuable as 
a stimulant to thinking. This is the age of books. More 
books are printed every year than used to l)e printed in fifty 
years. EjVei'yl)ody reads lKM*ks today. Everywhere one goes 
one sees people reading books. Thousands read them on the 
subways and in the elevated trains. 

This is a hopeful sign. Bot)ks arc a means of education. 

They are sources of knowledge. They are constant guides. 

'rhey make advice and instruction, distraction and mental 
'•omfort available to all. 
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There are good books and better books, and a great deal 
of printed trash. Some books live for centuries. Others last 
hut for a day. But not all books that have come down from 
the past are gtxxl. Some of the elassics are of priceless qual¬ 
ity. Others have lived only because they supported old follies 
which certain classes of people wanted supported for selfish 
reasons. 

While reading is good, there is a great danger in too many 
hooks. One good book mastered is worth many mediocre 
hooks lightly skimmed. Reading may easily become a sub¬ 
stitute for thinking, or for more valuable and stimulating 
forms of contact with life. A mere bookworm is as hopelessly 
out of life as the illiterate man who reads lUithing. If you 
asj>ire to genuine mental personality choose your own books. 
Standardized and devitalized reading is even worse than super¬ 
ficial reading. Use your own mind. Exercise your own pow¬ 
ers of choice. Cultivate discrimination on your own j)art. 
There may be a best book published each month. 'Fhcre may 
be a number of best books left over from so?nc j)reviou.s era. 
But they may none of them be jiour best l)ook. Tbe opinions 
and tastes of others are not to be sneered at. Not by any 
means. But they should never be substituted for your own. 

In buying a book be guided more l)y your oAvn jmlgment 
and interest than by the praises of critics, the recommenda¬ 
tions of school teachers, the sales talk of the book clerk, or 
the passions and prejudices of anyone besides yourself. Read 
good books. Read better books. But do more than just read 
them. Digest them. Assimilate them. Master their contents 
before you pass on to the next. “Fletcherize” what you read. 

Imagination and Pkrsonai.ity. —Imagination is the basis 
of a really vivid and interesting mental life. It gives color, 
light, illusion, grandeur to the affairs of life, past and present. 
It flatters and deludes us, but it stimulates to achievements 
that, lazy and inert as we all are, we should never have at¬ 
tempted without it. Undoubtedly disillusionment is the be¬ 
ginning of wi.sdom. But dreams, visions and possibilities we 
cannot do without. 

The world would be the poorer if men had had no dreams. 
If it had not f)een for the capacity of man to be set in motion 
by dreams and visions, probably mo.st of us would not be 
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living in America. Our whole land is the creation of illusion 
and delusion and the courage horn of pure romance. The first 
settlers came to firul stores of gold and fountains of youth. 
Of course they did not find them. But they did not go back 
empty-handed. They found good lands on which to build 
homesteads, and the health, vigor and hope of a new life. 
Imagination fools us all the time, and yet while we seldom get 
what we are promised, we get something, and often something 
better than that which we ourselves could conceive. 

Genuine mental personality means, among other things, 
having the courage of one’s dreams, luiving the courage even 
to make a fool of oneself in pursuit of them. People often 
try to make themselves prcternaturally “sensible.” They w^ant 
to be “hard-headed business men.” They don’t want to be 
fooled. This is a form of mental self-suppression. It 
neutralizes and devitalizes the mental life. One will learn 
(luickly enough if the things one imagines are not feasible; but 
a perpetual freshness of imagination, a readiness to keep 
trying out what one has thought of, is a well-s])ring of life. 

In youth we have day-dreams that carry us into the realms 
of glorious achievemcjit and of an all-absorbing love-life. 
'I’liesc dreams give zest and interest to youthfvd days. But 
neither years nor repeated failures can kill the imagination 
of the man of genuine vitality, llis dreaming lasts as long 
as life. Dreams build our ideals; they furnish patterns for 
future conduct; they mold our lives with a hope that they 
may some day be realized. 

But imagination must not get out of hand. A too vivid 
imagination, a readiness to dream and plan, to see oneself 
in all sorts of glorious situations, becomes dangerous when 
it is substitutc(l for living and trying. Overindulgence of 
the imagination may lead its ])ossc.s.sors to substitute day¬ 
dreams for living. But if one constantly puts one’s ideas to 
tile test, if one is willing to experiment and learn and keep 
on trying to prove that tliere is something valuable in one’s 
ideas, one has a very great incentive to Avork and to aecom- 
pli-shment. The dream life which the psychologists call a 
“retreat from reality” is dangerous and discouraging. When 
you begin to dream of what you would like to do as a substitute 
for what you can do, there is a need for control of the dream 
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life. But dreams need not be suppressed. They need only 
to be tested in action. In pursuit of one’s dreams one may 
see a glimpse of hidden talents in oneself that one never 
Dreams susjiected. Dreams may awaken dormant faculties that lead 
to brilliant achievements. One’s dreams, one’s fancies, are 
sometimes the hidden power of ambition suppressed in the 
unconscious mind and trying to break through into light. 
Everyone should learn to have the courage, not only to think 
his own thoughts, make his own decisions, choose his own 
books, but to dream his own di'eams and to try to make those 
dreams come true. 

A vivid mental life is one of the things that makes one’s 
life w'orth while to one.self and to others. Ijife itself is intoxi¬ 
cating when it is lived with knowledge of its treasures at all 
times in \dew. Then every day is an inspiration. Every day 
furnishes its delights and its sorrows, its failures and its 
succes.ses. But the man who has a rich and active mind which 
continually stores up and digests knowledge and experience 
and builds out of them new ideas, new dreams and new hopes 
is always master. He takes all experience and profits by it, 
and grows continually in miml and cluuacter and control of 
his environment. 

To live well requires knowledge and intelligence. Any 
man can stumble through life in a haj)ha7.ard manner. Even 
a fool can drift with the tide or sink in the gutter. Any 
ignoramus can make a mess of life. No training or enlighten¬ 
ment is required to daub the canvas of life with varicolored 
paints. But only a painstaking artist can produce a work of 
art. And there is no greater art than the art of living. 
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E VKRYONE has felt that at some time or other he 
appeared at a disadvantage, that someone under¬ 
estimated his good qualities or received an exag¬ 
gerated impression of his jmor (jualities. 

We should all like to prevent these errors. We want to 
appear to he at least as good as we are, and most of us would 
prefer to appear a little better than we are. Nor is this de¬ 
sire to he condemned. The world judges us not Avhat we 
arc but by what we appear to be. And in many ways our 
happiness depends on how the world judges us. 

What joy is there in any success unless others recognize 
our worth and our achievements No man lives to himself 
alone. He cannot, for man is a social animal. His ambitions 
and desires in life touch in one way or another the lives of 
others. The exceptions are few indeed. Those things which 
we wish to he and to do alone and solely for our own satis¬ 
faction are few and far between. 

Dksirk fok Povri.ARiTY. — This fact is neither to he de¬ 
plored nor condemned. It should he accepted and our lives 
based upon it. Our happiness lies in accepting it gracefidly. 
The progress of the race lies in the cooperation of all of us 
with other people to achieve common ends. The joy that we 
get as individuals in such cooperation and social life is j»art of 
our reeom|)en.se. Without that rewartl we might cease to co¬ 
operate and each man w'oidd he for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. Under such conditions not only would civiliza¬ 
tion be destroyed hut the race would he tlestroyed. 

Therefore, the love of api>reciation, of the praise and ap- 
|)roval of our fellowmen, is not a selfish vanity hut the es- 
sense of that human fellowship without which the human race 
would perish. 

But in this friendly struggle to exist and to achieve there 
is a rivalry, a competition. This makes us resent the fact 
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that we are appraised for what we appear to he, often to our 
disadvantage. But it also makes us resent the fact when we 
see others appraised by someone, or hy the world at large, 
for more than we feel them to be worth. 

But those who are overappraised do not resent it, and 
usually they are not aware of it. When a man is popular and 
well liked it makes him happy and it makes all others happy, 
except perhaps the few individuals whom his success may 
have crowded or cheated out of a similar success—or who 
mistakenly feel that they have been so cheated. 

The most dangerous thing that can haj)pen to anyone in 
the social life of this world is to develop a ehronic feeling 
that he is being so cheated and crowded out, that the world 
does not appreciate him, that he is unjustly unpopular, that 
people judge him unfairly. 

At some stage or in some phase of our lives we all ex¬ 
perience that feeling. It hurts us and it benefits no one else 
unless it be some direct rival or enemy. 'I’berefore, it is a 
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these vibrations are carried into the ear of the listener, there to 
send nerve messages to the brain. The music is in the brain 
of tbe listener, or, still more accurately, in the mind of the 
listener. 

Emotion and Personai.ity.— Our personalities then, 
while cau.sed by us, really exist in tbe mind of the other fellow! 
We can carry this still further and say that we have as many 
personalities as there are others to observe or know us. And, 
of course, no two of them are alike. 

How true this ob.servation is will be more appreciated when 
we recall the old story of the mother who saw the soldiers 
marching by and .said, “They are all out of step but our Jim.” 
Now w'bat was it that caused the mother to make this ab¬ 
surd mistake? Obviously it was tbe emotion of mother 
love. Here is an essential of j)er.sonality—emotion! Mother 
love, the most powerful of all human emotions, can mo.st affect 
personality. For the mother the child always has a personality 
very different from the personality it has for anyone else. 

Rivaling mother love is romantic young love between tbe 
sexes. The world never tires of smiling at the obvious ab¬ 
surdities in the appraisal of personality by mothers and by 
lovers. 

Now eliminate the.se more powerfid biasing emotions. 
Consider two people of tbe same sex who meet for tbe first 
time. No love exists between them, except the common love 
of all men for their fcllowmen. Rut if you were a castaway on 
a desert island that emotion also might be very strong. 

But suppo.se tbe meeting is ordinary in tbe busy world of 
your fellows. You meet a man. and immediately you like or 
dislike him. I.iater you may change your opinion, but the first 
reaction is very strong. How did he convey this impre.ssion to 
you? You will find that he aroused an emotion in you. and 
that this response probably came from an emotional state 
in the other man. And it was conveyc<l to you primarily by 
that instinctive language, the expression of emotions. 

What these expressions should l)e to make you like or dis¬ 
like a man will depend upon circumstances. The most common 
one and the one that most (piickly affects us all is the expres¬ 
sion of friendliness, or human love of man for his fellow man. 
Imagine yourself now one of two men lost on that desert 
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island and meeting for the first time. How would you feel? 
How would you express that feeling? 

You would be glad! Your joy would be exuberant. You 
might shout. You might jump up and down. You might 
laugh till tears rolled down your cheeks. You might clasp 
his hand, slap him on the back, embrace or kiss him. The ex¬ 
pressions woidd vary, but in any case tliey tvould show joy, 
and the joy would spring from a feeling of friendliness toward 

the other man. 
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When you 
are introduced to 
a man in conven¬ 
tional life you 
say, “I am glad 
to meet you.” but, 
in nine cases out 
of ten, you do 
not mean it. You 
do not feel it, 
and therefore you 
cannot show it. 
But if you do 
feel it and do 
.show it, the other 
fellow will think 
you are a fine 
personality 
—provided he 
xeanted to meet 
you. 

This last pro- 
vision has to 
come in because 
in a busy work¬ 
aday world we 
can easily get too 
much of human 
friendliness. This 
spirit of friendli¬ 
ness that we put 
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in a formal phrase, “Glad to meet you,” is the vital spark of 
personality. Yet it must be temj)ered with judgment because 
some people don’t want us to be too friendly. The agent that 
rushes into your private office or intrudes into your home to 
sell you a patent can opener when you already own one like it 
may have every trick for expressing the emotion of friendli¬ 
ness down to a fine point, and yet you will dislike him for it. 

Only by expression do emotions become contagious. It 
is in the comradeship of shared emotions that the joys and 
loves and thrills of life are built up. These things above all 
else are really what we live for in this world. This is the es¬ 
sence of ha])piness. 

Personality is not all emotional expression, though it is 
most of it. But as the music is in the mind of the listener, so 
we trace personality to certain effects of others’ minds, and 
in the production of these effects emotion is one of the strong¬ 
est factors. Anything in a person that arouses our own emo¬ 
tions, thei’efore, is a vital part of his personality. 

Here may be a man of power who seems himself very un¬ 
emotional. He may be aloof, relentless, hard and cold. He 
may bend others to his will. He may seem utterly devoid of 
the emotion of friendliness, or, if he has it, he may refuse to 
reveal it. Yet such a man may impress us as a great person¬ 
ality. And the reason is that he inspires in us emotions of fear, 
or admiration, though rarely of envy. We would not want 
to be like that. 

Indeed, such a man may po.s.sess this hard unfriendly at¬ 
mosphere only in the business world. In his own private life. Business 
with his wife and children and close friends, he may be a very Life 
different type of man, full of love, friendliness and gaiety. 

We are concerned always with these emotional matters. 

They are the essence of personality, of the impression that 
others make upon us and that we. in turn, make upon them. 

The purely physical facts of one’s being, plus the purely in¬ 
tellectual facts, do not alone make personality, for its essence 
is emotion and the expression which reveals emotion to others 
and so often calls forth emotion in return. 

The vagueness, the indefinableness of personality merely 
lies in the fact that emotion is its dominating force and the 
secret of its power. A man may have the form of an Apollo, 
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the dress and manners of a Beau Brummel, he may also have 
the education of a great scholar, he niay have the creative force 
of genius, and yet lack personality. The mere body and intel¬ 
lect alone contribute little to his personality except in so far as 
he also possesses an emotional life which he reveals to us, or 
as the facts about his life call forth emotion in us. 

All things about us may contribute to our personality, to 
the w’ay we impress others. But the greatest contribution is 
made by our own emotions and our manner of expressing 
them. To develop your personality, you must develop the 
body and the mind, but above all you must develop your emo¬ 
tions and the art of expressing them. 

The Expression of Emotion. —The expression of emo¬ 
tions is an instinctive language that speaks through many 
tongues. Civilization has supjiressed many of its original ave¬ 
nues of expression and develo})ed others. And the language 
of emotional expression varies with time and ])lace, with 
different groujis and types of people. But with all these arti¬ 
ficial changes the basis of it is still instinctive and is instinc¬ 
tively understooil by others. 

Suppose you are strolling along a lonesome road and a 
little lost puppy comes straggling out of the brush and runs to 
greet you, frisking and wagging his tail. That ])uppy has per¬ 
sonality. He is expressing an emotion of friendliness, of joy 
at seeing you. His language is a universal language, 

Sarah Bernhardt was one of the greatest actresses that 
ever lived. In her last American appearance she was an 
old lady nearly seventy and had suffered the loss of a leg. 
She sat on a sofa and spoke a language that her audience did 
not understand. Yet they sat spellbound, moved to the depths 
of their souls by the emotional expression of the woman’s voice. 

Few will deny that health is a verj' important factor in 
personality. One of the most obvious evidences of the fact 
is that health contributes to beauty. But the moment we in¬ 
quire just how health contributes to beauty as a factor in per¬ 
sonality we go beyond those static phases of the beauty of 
form which could be recorded in a statue or of color which 
could be recorded in a painting. 

These purely physical elements of beauty certainly con¬ 
tribute to the personality, but that something which is beyond 
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mere form and color is the thing which we sense as the key 
to personality. How often have you heard someone try to 
explain this when comparing two girls. The observer will say: 
“Mabel is no prettier than Mary, in fact she isn’t as pretty, 
hut she is more attractive—she has charm—she has more per¬ 
sonality.” 

Now ask him to explain wherein lies this added element of 
attractiveness, this thing called charm. He may tell you it is 
in her smile, in the sparkle of her eyes, in a fetching little laugh, 
in the tones of her voice, in her poise and carriage, in the way 
she listens when one talks to her. 

Ask a dozen people to try to list these attributes that we 
all recognize as contributing so vitally to personality, over and 
above mere beauty. On looking over such lists you will find 
that the great majority of the items have to do, not with any 
static or immobile fact of form or even of color, but with beauty 
in action, to the beauty of the living, moving, breathing crea¬ 
ture as distinct from the dead elements of mere form and color. 
In other words, personality factors owe their charm to expres¬ 
sions of feelings, moods, or emotions. Thus we come again to 
the conclusion that the essence of personality is the expression 
of emotion. 

WiiAT Is Emotion? —In our search for the ways and 
means of developing, improving and revealing personality we 
arc therefore inevitably led to investigate these things called 
emotiom. What are emotions? In the old days people said 
they were one phase or division of the mind, the major di¬ 
visions of which were the intellect and the emotions. (The will 
was commonly given as a third division, but no distinction be¬ 
tween intellect and will need be made for the purpose of the 
present di.scussion.) 

The intellect is the sum total of the processes of thought. 
It begins with the sensations that come into the mind through 
the sense organs from the outside world. These sensations we 
perceive or recognize in the eonscit)usness. We store them in 
the memory. We recall them and compare them, ask ques¬ 
tions and make answers, decide about something and give 
orders to the physical body to execute the decisions. All this 
is intellectual—the thinking, reasoning powers of the mind. 

But we also have feelings or emotions about things, con- 
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SOURCE OF EMOTIONS 

ditions. people, ideas, and these have long been recognized as 
distinct from the intellectual processes. These feelings, such 
as love, hate and fear, pride and sorrow, can often not be 
justitied or explained by any reasoning or purely intellectual 
process. 

Among the earliest observations of the psychologists was 
the fact that certain emotions were always associated with 
certain types of changes in the purely physical organism. 
There is no such physical response to jnirely intellectual proc- 
es.ses. A man may engage in the profoundcst thought, but 
the action of his mind will not be reflected in any discoverable 
way in his physical body. Neither does the state of the body 
influence the intellectual processes as it influences the emo¬ 
tions. The nature of the blood that nourisbes the brain may 
be very important; but no different blood is needed in solving 
a problem in algebra than in trying to recall the date of the 
battle of Waterloo. 



Emotions are stabilized by self-control and poise resulting from such outdoor 
sports as pursued by these Canadian young women. 
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The Physicai. Basis of Emotion. —But the moment feel¬ 
ing or emotion enters into the mental state, then the body is 
profoundly affected. The feeling of modesty brings the blush 
to the cheeks. Amusement brings the smile to the lips, sorrow 
brings the tears, anger brings the clenched fist, the gritted 
teeth, the increased circulation. Fear stops the digestion and 
pales the skin. 

These are but some of the more obvious and superficial 
bodily changes associated with feeling or emotion. The total 
changes are very numerous and great. They affect all parts 
of the body and all its functions. These effects are chemical 
as well as physical. Not an organ escapes their influence. 

Emotion has a very marked physical expression. That 
statement offers no new truth. Men have observed it from the 
earliest times. Charles Darwin wrote a two-volume work 
upon the subject ivhich he called. The Expression of Emotion 
in Men and Animals. Modern science has, of course, greatly 
elaborated our knowledge of the .subject, especially upon the 
chemical side and in connection with the glandular secretions 
of the body. 

But modern psychologists tell us that the old ideas about 
the relation between emotion and the ])hysical phenomena as¬ 
sociated with it was wrong. We called these phenomena 
“expressions of emotion” and. as a matter of convenience, will 
continue to do so; hut it now appears that when we speak in 
this way we are putting the cart before the horse. 

We assumed that feeling comes first and is the cau.se of 
the physical expression, just as the idea in the inind is the 
parent of the action with which it is associated. You see a 
lianknote on the sidew'alk and you pick it up. If no one is look¬ 
ing you may do this very quickly. But however quickly you 
do it there is no room for doubt as to which came first, the 
action or the idea. ^Vith feeling, however, it is different. 

If you see a snake in your path you are frightened. You 
feel fear, and .seemingly simultaneously with that feeling there 
will occur certain physical phenomena which, we say, are the 
expression of the fear. But there is nothing conscihus or vol¬ 
untary about them. You may steel yourself against too great 
an expression of the fear. You may not turn and run. You 
may decide to get a stick and kill the snake. You may even 
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recall that it is a harmless little garter snake and decide that 
you should not be afraid or should even pick it up and pet it. 
All these later reactions are, like the process of picking up the 
dollar, the result of intellectual processes; but the primary 
reaction, which you could no more help than you could help 
jumping if you stepped on a red-hot coal, had nothing to do 
with the mind. What really happened when you saw the 
snake was that a picture of it flashed to the reflex nerve cen¬ 
ters and immediately there were telegraphed through the 
rear nerves unconscious messages which produced the physical fear 
phenomena. Thus far, if we could get the sequence of events 
down to the necessary fine fraction of a second, there woidd 
not be any perception of fear in the mind at all. The emotion 
of fear is, in fact, the perception by the mind of what we com¬ 
monly call the physical expressions of fear. 

Another illustration may help clarify this relation.ship of 
emotion to its bodily expression. One of the few fundamental 
things that provoke fear in a young baby is a sudden, loud 
noise. A little baby is lying in its crib and a boy shoots off a 
fire-cracker. The baby is frightened. It jumps and quivers, 
which is the instinctiv'e unconscious reaction to the sudden, 
loud noise. And then and only then, after this physical re¬ 
action to the noise, the baby begins to cry, not because the 
noise hurt him, but because the physical action of this jumping 
and other physico-chemical reactions associated with it in his 
own body were unpleasant sensations and made him feel 
miserable. 

The True Nature of Emotion. —Emotion, then, is not 
something that originates in the mind and causes the bodily 
reactions associated with it. The reactions are instinctive 
physical responses to certain stimuli, and the emotion is the 
sensation produced by these changes in the bixly. 

This explanation of the true nature of emotions may not be 
very easy for some per^ple to understand. One difficulty in 
accepting it is that emotions may come, not from any outsiile 
stimuli but from thoughts in our own minds, as of past sor¬ 
rows. But messages like those sent out from the nerve centers 
when the picture of the snake was telegraphed to them, may 
also go out when past sorrows are recalled. The ideas that 
produce these reactions, however, are not themselves emotions. 
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The emotions result from the perception of these reactions. 

A further evidence of the truth of this theory is the familiar 
experience of waking with a distinct feeling of fear, horror or 
other emotion, without knowing what caused it. Dream ideas 
caused it, and sometimes we remember the dream idea and 
sometimes we do not. But the feeling hangs on after the ideas 
have passed and even when we have no knowledge of what 
they were. 

This explanation of emotions has stood the test of nearly 
half a century of scientific criticism since the theory was first 
expounded by William James. More recently it has received 
very solid support from the study of the body chemistry as¬ 
sociated with the secretions of the ductless glands. 

We have difficulty in accepting it upon the external evi¬ 
dence because so 


many of our in¬ 
stinctive physical 
reactions which 
are associated 
with and, as we 
now know, cause 
emotions, are in- 
h i b i t e (1 a n d 
checked from 
full ex|)ression. 
Indeed, much of 
the process of 
civilizing us con¬ 
sists of training 
us to check these 
more visible out¬ 
ward emotional 
expressions. But 
we do not check 
so well their in¬ 
ner and espe¬ 
cially their chem¬ 
ical expressions, 
and these phys¬ 
ico-chemical ex- 
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pressions are very potent in creating the sensations in the brain 
that we call feeling or emotion. 

Physical Control of Emotion. —Some further evidence 
of the physical nature of emotions may he gleaned from our 
veiy efforts to control and subdue emotions by stopping their 
physical expression. If you find a man shivering from fright 
and you can stop him from shivering you do much to allay 
his fear. 

The actress goes through the physical exjjressions of a 
certain emotion and thereby engenders at least a measure of 
that emotion. In so far as the physical expression of the emo¬ 
tion fails, the emotion fails. But the inner organic and chemi¬ 
cal reactions are verv difficult to induce b\' mere effort of the 
will. If all the inner as w^ell as the outer ])hysical expressions 
could be reproduced, the emotion would also be rej)ro(luced. 

The “lump in the throat” is a recognized and definable 
sensation associated with sorrow and regret. It may be jiro- 
duced when the sorrow is first experienced and again when it 
is recalled. This particular sensation ha])pens to be clearly 
localized; but much emotional feeling can be oidy vaguely 
referred to the general region of the internal organs. 

In the past, simpler and more honestly observant people 
were more frank than we are in recognizing the location of 
emotions. The belief that the heart was the seat of emotions 
in general and of love in particular is no accident. The young 
girl in the thrills of first love cpiite honestly says, “My heart 
tells me.” It does. She can feel the little jnimj) going pita¬ 
pat in its accelerated gait. 

She feels the love in her heart because that is where it is. 
It isn’t in her brain and she knows it. The young swain across 
on the other chair is indirectly responsible. His appearance to 
the eye, the tone of his voice, perhaps the words he speaks, are 
all passing through her brain. But the brain only acts as a 
relay station; it receives and again sends out certain messages. 
But the heart responds and the sensations of its response tele¬ 
graphed back to the brain constitute the thrill of love. 

Another recognition of an organic or visceral emotional 
reaction is recorded in the fine old Biblical phrase, “bowels 
moved with compassion.” The double meaning of the word 
moved in this connection makes the phrase appear unseemly 
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to the stupid, vulgar mind. But the Biblical writer was con¬ 
cerned only with the fact that strong emotional feeling seems 
to stir us in the visceral orguiis. Modern science, with its 
knowledge of the hormones of the hhx)d and of the vascular 
reactions to emotional states, recognizes the frank honesty of 
the old writers in recording these organic sensations as emo¬ 
tional feelings. 

Interaction of Mind and Body. —The heart of man 
(meaning his total emotional life) is not a little ghost dwelling 
at some particular spot in his brain, nor is it a halo about his 
head. It is in tlie whole jihysical man. It is the record of his 
blood-pumping jihysicul heart, the heat and swell of his arteries 
and veins, the altered rhythm of his breathing, the flushing or 
contraction of the capillaries of his skin. It is in the twitching 
or stiffening or relaxing of his muscles, in the changing activity 
of his glands. It is in the pose of his body, in the rate of 
secretion of the tear ducts that change the luster of the eye. 
It is in the corners of his mouth as they turn up or down. It 
is in a thousand sulitle physieal and chemical changes in every 
cell of his living body. 

Each year science offers us new detail of the proof of all 
this. Each year we get further away from that benighted 
bigotry of the dark ages that tried so faithfully and so fu- 
tilely to build the life of the mind and of the soul while denying 
and abusing the life of the body. 

Now that we are at last coming back to an enlightened ap- 
jireciation of the beauty and cleanliness of the physical life, 
we are in better position to accept these really old truths that 
emotional life is hut the conscious recognition of the phenom¬ 
ena of the physical life, as the subtle chemical factors change 
to prepare us for appropriate actions. 

And all this wonderful new’ knowledge of the true nature 
of our lives has tremendous bearing upon this subject of the 
v’ital essence of this thing called personality. For the basis 
of emotion is physical, and the method of its conveyance to 
others is through the various forms of outward physical ex¬ 
pression. 

Health and Emotion. —And now you can better see why 
the physical health is such a vital factor in personality. The 
better the development of the physical body, the better it ex- 
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Physical personality again speaks emphatically and enthusiastically in this 
illustration of a dancing class in Oermany. 

presses person.ality, heeaiise tlie stron^^er are those eoiistrue- 
tive and uplifting emotional reactions that are good for the 
life of man. 

The poorer the development of the health and strength 
the more easily the body falls prey to destructive emotions, 
and and, by expressing them, the more it conveys to others the 
same depressing and destructive emotions. 

In the presence of threatened danger the strong man shows 
bravery and the weakling fear. The child or woman, seeing 
the strong man’s show of preparation to fight and fend off the 
danger, reacts with that emotion of ai)peal for help and pro¬ 
tection which has long been recognized as a factor in the love 
for the brave man. 

The circumstances of civilization may change all these 
things mightily in their external appearances and associated 
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actions, but it does not alter the internal reactions long bred 
in tbe race; nor can it easily disguise tbe more subtle and un¬ 
conscious forms of their external expression. 

Tbe factors of j)ersonality are therefore closely linked and 
interwoven with the perfect bealtbfulncss and normal organic 
reactions of tbe body. It is not alone that good red blood will 
paint roses on tbe cheeks, but that good blor)d in all its chemical 
essences will most perfectly bring forth tbe subtle flush of the 
cheeks or tbe tears that glisten in tbe eye. And with tbe 
])erfeet nervous mechanism that is part of tbe ])erfectly at¬ 
tuned IxmIv will eome also tlu)se subtle variations in voice, 
those little actions of the nuiscles about tbe eye or the lips, that 
poise and gesture of the bands in readiness to caress, which we 
associate with a sensitive emotional nature. 

The finely attuned nature, with all its instinctive reactions 
and emotional expressions, may not he all of ])ersonality. hut 
it is the heart and core of it and absolutely essential to the 
finest ex])ressions of love and friendliness. 

We have set forth the evidence that the emotions are the 
essence of personality and that the expression of emotions is 
the chief means l)y which the personality is revealed to others. 
This concept gives us the key to the mysterious essence of per¬ 
sonality that most fretiuently escapes analysis and classifica¬ 
tion. It does not. however, exclude the more ordinary physical 
and mental facts of life. Our definition of personality, as the 
total impression that others receive of any individual, indicates 
that all facts and features of our physical and mental life 
which are observable to others must contribute to personality. 

Thk Dkvki.oi’Mknt of Emotion. —If we now' ask to what 
extent personality can he develoj)ed. cidtivatcd and improved, 
it brings up the question as to what extent the emotions can 
or should he consciously cultivated. Here we encounter some¬ 
thing of a puzzle, for emotions are not things to he learned 
out of hooks as one accumulates knowledge. Emotions are 
more instinctive aiul more primitive than the so-called higher 
mental factors of pure intelligence. 

Emotions are also more directly and closely related to and 
tlependent upon the physical Ixxly than are the intellectual 
processes. Indeed, as has just been pointetl out, the emo¬ 
tions really are physical reactions in such close ass(x;iation 
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with mental reactions that it is a pn/z/le to say which is the 
cause and which is the effect of the other. 

Emotional feeling and emotional expression is something 
that cannot he so directly cultivated as either memory or 
muscle. Emotions must he allowed to develop; they cannot 
be forced into development by training or cultivation. 

A person who decided that he wished to improve his per- 
.sonality and who deliberately set out to cultivate and express 
his emotions would find himself in the rather artificial situation 
of the actor on the stage or before the camera. In these pro¬ 
fessions a busine.ss is made of expressing emotions to tell a 
story. 

The director says: “Now you are angry.” or “(iet more 
pathos in that voice.” Giving proj)er outward ex])ression to 
emotions that are not really and internally experienced is 
very difficult. When the counterfeiting is cleverly ])erformed, 
the job becomes one of the most highly paid in the world. 
That, at least, shows that it is jiot an easy task. 

Yet how the world prizes these counterfeit persotialities! 
People fall in love with mere pictures and voices of these enter¬ 
tainers, even when fully aware that their emotional expres¬ 
sions are merely external trickery done for hire. Hut the 
actor who marries his leading lady docs not fall in love with 
what is seen of her over the footlights. Her ])ersonality for 
him is different from that seen by the theatre audience. 

This brief reference to the professional cultivation of emo¬ 
tional expression will hardly encourage one to believe that he 
can greatly change or improve his personality by play-acting 
with imaginary emotions. Indeed, it seems to he one case 
where tho.se who seek too diligently are most likely to lo.se the 
way. 

And yet tho.se striking personalities that .so .stand out from 
others about them must have a basis for their distinction. This 
thing called “charm,” or that thing called “cf)mmanding pres¬ 
ence,” or any other impression that we receive of people that 
marks them as having di.stinctive personality, is not just acci¬ 
dental, nor is it .some special gift of the gods. Idke everything 
else in the world, it has its cau.ses. 

Foi;xi)ation8 of Persoxai.ity. —The foundations or roots 
of personality are to be found neither in the laxly alone nor in 
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the mind alone, 
hut in the in¬ 
ner reaction 
between body 
and mind for 
that is ex¬ 
actly what 
emotion is. 
The ideal of a 
sound mind in 
a sound laxly, 
therefore, must 
be the basis of 
the a])i)ealin^ 
{) c r s o 11 a 1- 
ity. Yet ivhat 
is ordinarily 
thought of in 
the cultivation 
o f t b c 1) o d y 
and of t h c 
mind often 
misses just this 
essence of jier- 
sonalitv, or the 
vital spark of 
an expressive, 
lovable life. 

This .should 
all become 
clearer if we 
consider some 
further cases. 
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In women, as in men, combination of mental and physical 
fitness is the foundation for sound emotional reactions 
and well-rounded personality. This photograph shows 
Mrs. Helen Filkey Warren leading other American 
women in a record-breaking hurdle race. 


Here is a man, let us say, who .sets out to develop a superior 
•set of muscles. Daily he t<»ils in his room with a set of dumb¬ 
bells. If the other factors of ordinary physical health are 


l)rovided for, he may by faithful effort develop the form and 
strength of a Hercules. But if this man sees little of other 


people, if he has but few mental interests and no varied social 
life, in short, if he is extremely ordinary except for his superb 
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reaction between mind and body as revealed in emotional life 
under all sorts of circumstances. 

Now to complete the argument, let us consider a figure 
from real life who did possess a great personality. There is 
none better to illustrate the jjoint than Theodore Roosevelt, 
one of the few presidents of tlie United States who would have 
still been a striking and di.stinguished man even had he never 
been president. Roosevelt’s eharaetcristics are too well known 
to need much exposition here. Starting out as a physical weak¬ 
ling he became a cowboy, a soldier, a hunter and explorer. He 
was also a scholar and a writer, lint above all he was intensely 
interested in all .sorts of people and all .sorts of human prob¬ 
lems, His first important job in j)ul)lie life was not in for¬ 
mal legislative halls, hut as Police Commissioner of New York 
C ity. And not to overlook one very important point wherein 
so many great men of modern times fall short of full life, he 
was the father of a large family. 

In .sueh a man we .see the basis of real personality in an ex¬ 
tremely varied and vigorous physical life combined with an SeU-Controi 
e(iually varied and vigorous intellectual life. In such a com¬ 
bination of j)hysical and mental activity and energy the emo¬ 
tional life also flourishes. In Roosevelt it flourished mightily. 

He could lo.se his .self-control and did; he could he friendly and 
he was. H is friends worshi])i)ed him and his enemies feared 
him. His opinions on any subject commanded attention be¬ 
cause he not only thought hut felt them and expressed that 
feeling without restraint. 

In the ordinary walks of life as we live it from day to day 
so many little things afl’ect the manner in which we imj)res.s 
peo})le or they impress us that we can hardly illustrate by ref¬ 
erence to the public impression made by j)rominent people. 

Blit if you will think over the people you actually know, 
either men or women, or even children, of the best personali¬ 
ties, you will .see much evidence of the principles here outlined. 

’i’^ou will find that personality is based neither on the physical 
hotly alone nor the mental capacity alone, hut on a combination 
and reaction of the two. And you will further find that with 
equal gifts and developments of mind and body those who 
stand out above the others are those who are emotional and 
expressive, and who think and act w'ith feeling. 
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Emotional Balance. —This does not mean that emotions 
should run wild under any and all circumstances. People who 
giggle too freely or weep copiously, or make love in public, or 
are too quick-tempered and fight at the drop of a hat, annoy 
us rather than please us—though we do notice them. Society 
demands certain restraints of emotion to fit our conception of 
propriety and dignity. We feel that it shows weakness rather 
than strength of character when the emotional fireworks are 
too easily set off. 

If a man laughs at everything, we think he has no selective 
sense of humor. If a woman weej)s too easily, we feel that her 
sorrow cannot be very deep. If a girl flirts with every hoy she 
meets, the lads may feel she is not capable of deeper love. 

While we may not justify the too easily stirred emotional 
natures, yet, on the whole, the descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and particularly of the Puritans in America, most 
frequently fail in personality because of the suppression of 
emotions, with resulting dullness and coldness of spirit. 

When people cultivate the body solely for the sake of good 
health, and never in the spirit of play and sport and for the 
love of activity, they are in danger of merely becoming cold 
muscular and digestive mechanisms. When they cultivate the 
mind purely for intellectual ])leasnres, with no human emo¬ 
tional response, they are in still greater danger of becoming 
merely cold intellectual “fish.” When they confine their ac¬ 
tivities in business to the mere making of money, they are in 
danger of becoming crabbed misers and ruthless financiers. 
Even when men and women become too rigid in their stand¬ 
ards of love, they are in danger of ruining marriage by mak¬ 
ing it too much a matter of form and ritual. 

We cannot gain pleasing ])ersonalities by too rigid ad¬ 
herence to any set of rules for developing them. Personality 
expresses itself in varied human contacts and relations; it is 
the spontaneous and instinctive reaction of the mind and body 
to all these varied circumstances. Some restraint and curtail¬ 
ment is necessary if we are to adjust ourselves to complex 
demands of civilized living, and make living more of an art and 
less of an accident. But too much restraint and suppression of 
natural human instincts, activities and emotions makes life 
too dull and cold to be worth living. 
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M odern psychologists have tlirown an interesting 
light on the hidden sources of personality by the 
use of psychoanalysis. This is primarily a study 
of the emotional and mental causes for people’s 
failure to adjust themselves to their environments. Upon this 
adjustment to the world outside ourselves depend practically 
all the satisfactions of life—love, success, general approval. 

The effects that an individual’s physical appearance, dress, 
manners and speech produce upon other people determine 
how other people value his personality. If he succeeds in busi¬ 
ness, if he is happy in his love and home life, and is socially ap¬ 
proved, he knows that his personality is adapted to the world 
about him. But there is also the effect which one’s physical 
appearance, dress and manners, and one’s own thoughts, 
spoken and unspoken, produce on one’s own mind, the Selj. 
This effect will never he the same as that produced upon the 
world. No man can see himself as others see him. Sometimes 
he overestimates himself. Sometimes he underestimates his 
values. We say of someone that he thinks too well of himself, 
of others we say that they do not appreciate themselves 
enough. 

Between this inner feeling a man has about himself and the 
feeling the world has about him there is a constant interplay 
or exchange. This exchange may well be called a conflict. It 
is a clash of differing conceptions in which the individual is 
constantly involved. 

The essence of personality is to be found in the results of 
this conflict, and appears when and wherever the struggle is 
resolved so that harmony or unity of feeling e.xists between the 
individual’s opinion of himself and the world’s opinion of him. 

This does not mean that any or all agreement between the 
•self and the world must always be correct. Both are con¬ 
stantly making mistakes. We know that some personalities 
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are overestimated by the world, and that others are under¬ 
valued. 

Know Yourself.— The greatest success in life comes to 
those who rightly understand themselves and are rightly under¬ 
stood by others. When this occurs, the world no longer in¬ 
hibits or prevents the individual from the fullest expression. 
He wants to do all that he can in life and the world wants 
him to. 

It is, therefore, important to know oneself. The study of 
psychology helps a man to attain this knowledge, and such 
knowledge, in turn, helps him to express liis real worth to the 
world. 

Health is the prime essential to this understanding and 
expression. The sick man cannot show a healthy self to the 
world. A timid man cannot show a courageous, vital self. A 
weakling cannot show strength. But health lies deeper than 
blood and muscle. To obtain and keep healtb there must 
often be a definite act of will, as well as perseverance and 
judgment. A sick body reveals itself in a sick mind. But on 
the other hand a sick mind often makes physical health im- 

]) o s s i b 1 e. 
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Children who develop naturally and without inhibitions from 
earliest childhood should escape the complexes and vexations 
with which the psychologist is concerned. The beginnings of 
personality are formed in the child who is allowed to develop 
naturally and without needless restrictions, in the open air 
and sunlight. 
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efforts directed purely to the physical condition have failed. 
As has been said elsewhere, mind and body are not separate 
thin^?s. We feel and think with our bodies, and sensations 
arising in the body, in turn, express themselves through what 
we call thoughts or feelings. 

Modern i)sychology, recognizing this fact, has entered the 
field of practical therapy w'ith an interesting thera])eutic tech¬ 
nique called pf(i/choanal//>fis‘. Originally developed for the 
cure of nervous troubles and still used largely for that pur¬ 
pose, it has nevertheless thrown a very valuable light on the 
whole problem of personality. For the old ideas of mind and 
body it substitutes a new conception of personality, and a new 
system of mental and emotional values, wbieb help everj' indi¬ 
vidual to understand himself better. 

Psyeboanalysis was first (levelo])ed l)v Dr. Sigmund 
Freud, a Viennese physician specializing in nervous cases. 
While experimenting with hypnotism as a remedy for nervous 
disorders he hit upon the curious fact that the illne.ss of 
[)ati(“nts seemed to be caused by memories or ideas which were 
revealed under hypnotic influence as usually associated with 
.sex. but which could not l)e recalled by the patient in a normal 
waking state. After many experiments he developed a tech- 
ni(|ue of (juestioning which forced the patient to remember 
these apparently forgotten matters, and was amazed to dis¬ 
cover that once the patient had been forced to bring all his 
hidden thoughts and sufferings to light his nervous .symptoms 
disappeared. 

The theories of psychoanalysis are therefore an outgrowth 
of practical experimentation in the cure of neurasthenia. The 
cure has produced the theories, so to speak, and not the theories 
the cure. Indeed, there are few psychologists who will dispute 
the effectiveness of the actual working technique of psycho¬ 
analysis, but many scientists think that there may be some 
explanation of this other than that worked out by Sigmund 
Freud, and later developed by Jung, Adler, and others. 

However psychoanalysis may have been practiced by men 
who lacked Freud’s own equipment as a physican, and for this 
reason brought into discredit at times, it must be recognized 
that it is a system of therapy whose usefulness is widely con¬ 
ceded. The rather far-reaching theories founded upon it rest 
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primarily on experience with abnormal peoj)le and cannot be 
applied, without some modification, to people who are not 
abnormal. Moreover, Freud himself, a man of vivid imagina¬ 
tion and speculative mind, has been led to popidarize his find¬ 
ings under images which are very appealing to the imagina¬ 
tion but which do not always corresj)ond to concrete facts. 
That is to say, one cannot locate the “unconscious mind” as 
one can locate the thyroid gland. In the case of the thyroid 
there is something in the body which can actually be named 
“thyroid.” In the case of the unconscious, Freud has given 
a name to something quite formless and intaiigible. 

The whole theory of psychoanalysis is an imaginative sys¬ 
tem built up to explain certain j)henomena which are still 
somewhat inexplicable. It has been demonstrated again and 
again in actual practice, that nervous symj)toms, even to the 
extent of paralysis or general weakness, are apparently caused 
by unpleasant associations with the idea of sex, or extreme 
fear of sex, in early life. liut just what the “unconscious” is, 
or how it operates to influence our lives, we do not know. 

This explanation may serve to show why there is still an 
element of uncertainty associated with the idea of j)sycho- 
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analysis. The matter which is under dispute is not the facts, 
but the system of words and images under which they have 
been explained. The theory has entered into all our present- 
day thinking about personality, and its terms, while possibly 
not scientific, are now well known and generally used. While 
confessedly imperfect still, the theory explains much that has 
hitherto been unexplained in personality, and is of great prac¬ 
tical value in helj)ing a man tf) regidate his own life. 

Psychoanalysis has turned many a failure into a success 
by giving a clearer understanding of the hidden mental sources 
of bad habits. Such understanding gives mental strength and 
makes it easy to utilize fidly the powers of the body. I^et us, 
therefore, consider the principles of this science of mind. 

Tyi’K.s of CoNsc'ioi'sxEss.—'I'hc mind, as described by the 
psychoanalyst, is generally divided into thi’ee parts. These 
are the conscious, the subconscious (also called the pre- 
conscious), and the unconscious. 'I'he conscious is that state 
or part of the mind now active. It is the present awareness 
of self and of the world. This .awareness of self is called the 
Z'/V/o or I. It is the acting awareness or knowledge of the 
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For the purpose of training children In an attitude of respect and admiration 
for the beauty of the body, drawing from the nude has been made part of the 
curriculum In the Priory Oate School in England. 
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self, and its function is to manage the self. The ego controls 
the relation of consciousness to the world of reality outside 
of you. 

The subconscious or preconscious is that part of the mind 
containing all knowledge which can be called into conscious¬ 
ness at will. It is the storehouse of memory, knowledge, facts, 
and all the relationships of daily life not being used in the 
conscious mind at the moment. 

The unconscious is the deej) inner part of mind which is 
the source of emotions, impidses and desires. It is the sum 
of all instincts. 

In it are the vital energies which the ego must satisfy and 
use. That is, the chief task of the ego is to actuate you in 
your dealings with reality in such a way as to satisfy the 
instinctive demands of the unconscious. 

FiVeryone knows th.at conflicts arise between desires and 
reality, between the instincts and the world. Many instinc¬ 
tive wishes cannot he gratified, or can only he gratified wlien 
the laws and customs of society are observed. Tliese desires 
are numerous and powerful. !Most potent of all is the creative 
energy. The fundamental expression of the creative energy 
is sex. 

This creative energy must and will he satisfied. If this 
satisfaction is right and good, that is, if it conforms to Nature’s 
creative demand, and to society's laws, it will not cause great 
trouble to any normal person. There is, however, far greater 
power in this creative energy than can he utilized in the mere 
physical expression of sex. As a result, much of this energy 
must he repressed, modified and changed into other forms of 
expression which will yield happiness to the individual. 

Rightly expressed in the dynamics of life, this energy will 
make for power, health, ))ersonality and success. If not .so 
used, however, it will force expression in ways that are un¬ 
healthy and destructive, and which make for unhappines.s, 
.shame, failure and sometimes crime. 

In its broad sen.se, this energy is the love energy. It is 
called the libido. It operates from the uncon.scious. The ego. 
Love Energy conscious, has the task of arranging for the expression 

of the libido to the world. This is varied and important. The 
love energy is capable of wide attachments. It attaches itself 
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to (that is, it expends itself in loving), one’s parents, one’s 
])layniates, one’s friends, one’s mate, one’s children. In ad¬ 
dition. it attaches itself to orie’s work, one’s interests, one’s 
possessions, and always a part of it is attached to oneself. 

This last is vitally important and necessary. It is not 
wrong to love the body. It is right and a demand of the libido. 
Who will approve of a woman who does not care enough about 
herself to keep herself attractivei? Who can approve of a 
man who neglects his person? This self-love is called vnr- 
cmism. The trouble in our lives is not self-love but the way 
in which self-love expresses itself to the world. 

It is true that narcissism, or .self-love, drives a man resi.st- 
lessly to develop his body and mind to the utmost. It will not 
allow him tf) be weak, uncertain, lazy. He cannot be contented 
in his own eyes uidess he makes the most of Nature’s gifts. 

It is true also that narei.ssi.sm allows a ))ian to be vain and 
lazy, weak and com])lacent about it. self-excusing, self-indul¬ 
gent, sclf-])itying, cowardly, and foolish. 

Right narci.ssism leads a man to train his mind to work 
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effectively. It causes him to study, think, and courageously, 
with clarity of vision, to grapple with his problems. 

The Unconscious.— The character a man shows the 
world unmistakably records the state of his unconsciousness— 
the unconscious wish and all that governs his life activity. It 
is, therefore, imperative to know certain facts regarding the 
workings of the unconscious. Only thus may wrong expres¬ 
sions of its energy be intelligently corrected. Freud, the great 
pioneer explorer of the unconscious, has given us clear state¬ 
ments of this energy expenditure. 

He has discovered that the unconscious is ambivalent. 
This means that it has alternative methods of expressing 
energy. The energy must be used. If one of the two paths 
is blocked, the other will be used. Thus love and hate are 
opposite expressions of one energy. Courage, the frank action 
to obtain results, is one expression of an energy. Its opposite, 
fear, is another. If a man is afraid to strive for success, he 
may be sure the fear reflects his wish to succeed. 

Psychologists have observed many curious things about 
the ambivalence of emotion, especially ghostly emotion, feel¬ 
ings that come out of the past. For example, it has been ob¬ 
served that we rarely hate what we cannot love. 'I’hings which 
cannot arouse hate in us cannot arouse love. The mind re¬ 
mains merely neutral to them. Therefore ])eo{)le who carrj' 
on a fierce and unreasonable campaign against something or 
other are subconsciously attracted to that thing. For example, 
sex censors are abnormally attracted to sex. 

Lover’s quarrels provide another excellent example of this 
reaction. It is a jest the world over that women love men who 
abuse them occasionally. As portrayed in stage comedy, a 
young man and a young woman have been quarreling uproar¬ 
iously. Then they quietly kiss and make up. There are other 
characters of the play in an adjoining room separated by 
closed wooden doors. The girl now suggests to the young 
man that they should announce to their friends that they have 
discovered that they love each other and have decided to marry. 
But the young man replies; “That isn’t necessary. They 
heard us, didn’t they?” 

Other alternative expressions of uncon.scious desire can be 
readily thought out if a person looks frankly into himself. 
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It is more important here to outline the development of the 
personality, leaving the detail to be worked out by the reader 
from the general principles laid down. Let us, therefore, 
chronologically present the development of the human per¬ 
sonality from babyhood. 

In doing so, however, it is important to remember the fact 
of ambivalence. It is equally iin{)ortant to know that to the 
energy desires of the unconscious there is no time sense. Time 
is known only to consciousness. This will be made clear as 
we proceed. 

S'lwoKs IX Kari.y Psychic Dkvki.opmkxt. —At birth the 
child is without defined ego. His personality is unformed. 
He has had no contact with reality. He has only one energ\% 
a desire to live. Hunger is its expression. The fulfilment 
of this desire is in feeding. To eat is his greatest need and 
pleasure. 

He obtains food from the mother. The mother, therefore, 
bccfimes his first love object in the world. He loves her 
because she gives him fiKKl. Ijatcr he learns to love her for 
inanv other reasons; this is the awakening of the love instinct. 

Presently he discovers a father. The father is a magical, 
enormous power in his life. The baby feels this powerful 
presence and feels love to be given by this mighty person. 
'I'wo great forces now rule his unconscious. They are love 
of parents, father and mother. To these two protecting per¬ 
sons he l(K)ks for all bis comfort. From them he learns all 
things. His first ideals, love images in his unconscious, are 
modeled after his childish conception of the.se two. He comes 
to know the world through them. They give him his first 
articles to jday with. They defend him against liis first fears. 
His feelings about them are exaggerated and lack all reason- 
ing or judgment. He simply idealizes them. 

The strongest influence on the mind of the child is the 
influence of the mother—not of the mother exactly as she is, 
I'ut as she appears to the child to be. And because of the 
deep emotional as.sociations this idealization of the mother 
continues throughout life. Many adults continue to refer any 
opinion or any experience they have to mother—less often to 
father. And if they think mother or father would not have 
approved, they are opposed to the idea. This habit persists 
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Besnlts attained with young girls in this outdoor camp, or preventorium, in 
France, prove that the development of physical and mental self-reliance go 

hand in hand. 

underneath an apparent freedom of mind, and prevents all 
weighing and measuring of things strictly on their own merits. 
Such people have never grown up. They are still mentally 
tied to apron-strings. They may sometimes transfer to others 
who stand in some superior relation to them the feeling they 
had for father or mother. The judge, the doctor, the ea])tain 
Parem^to industry, control their minds as their fathers controlled 

cuid them. Much of the dependence on authority, ideas that the 

best times existed in the past and the like, reflect the father or 
mother image holding over the mind a strong clutch rooted in 
early affection. 

Con.servatives of the world consider this to he right and 
proper. Progressives find fault with it. A more intelligent 
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and kindly view is that, as rational beings, we should be able 
to respect our parents and still have our own opinions. But 
note here that it is not so much the rational agreement with 
the parents’ ideas on the part of the children that makes 
trouble, but ratber the blind emotional power back of that 
agreement. This is what makes the conflict and trouble in the 
mind of the adult who is emotionally tied to parental apron- 
strings. Bationally he may differ from his parents most of 
the time. But in his subconscious emotions he feels that he 
should not do so. And thus there is a struggle in his mind 
that destroys his power to act on his own judgments. 

fliicse troubles in later life might have been prevented with 
a pro])er handling in childhood. The child even at the age 
of two or three has an unconscious image built within himself. 
It is his idea of what he wants to he and is the foundation of 
his future life. He wants to he as grand, as powerful, as 
tender and as true as he feels his })arents to he. 

There comes a day when this desire starts operating, 
urging him to express what he feels about himself. His ego. 
awareness of I or self, is horn. It will he noticed that, as 
this occurs, children learn to use the personal pronoun and 
cease to call themselves by name or to refer to themselves as 
“Baby.” 'I'he 1 is horn of a desire to express what they have 
unconsciously come to believe they want to he. 

Parents would do well to give this truth particidar atten¬ 
tion. Theirs is the responsibility for the child’s first image 
of the future .self. If they create images which make again.st 
the child’s future, theirs will he the responsibility bn* his 
failure. This would he a terrible truth except for the fact 
that life itself brutally forces the child later to correct false 
imagery and thus save himself. Psychoanalysis surely and 
more intelligently helps him to do so. The parents can, 
however, make his life easier and give the world a more efficient 
personality if they appreciate this duty. 

Awakkxixo of Skx Instinct. —Once the child Incomes 
definitely aware of him.self as an I or ego, his development 
is swift and complex. It is only natural that he discovers his 
sexual organs. An instinct of pride is lM)rn, Interest con¬ 
cerning the.se organs is shown. The child is curious and is 
inclined to ask questions regarding them. Normally, attention 
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is first strongly attracted to the sex organs because of the fact 
tliat they are distinguishing organs, that is. because the child 
discovers that there are two kinds of people in the world 
fundamentally distinguished only in this manner. This is a 
rather overwhelming mystery. There is nothing to be gained 
by trying to postpone the discovery of the fact. The longer 
it is j)ostponed the greater a psychic disturbance it will create 
M’hen it does come to the child’s attention. 

Needless to say, such a fact would impress the little mind 
even under such natural conditions as may exist among 
children in a nude civilization. But the })ractice of civilized 
society has been greatly to exaggerate the whole affair. 

Parents make their first great mistake here when they 
commence a system of repression. 'I'he child is made to feci 
ashamed. He is told that he must hide this part of his body. 
The world begins to repress his instinctive development. The 
result is that an emotional conflict is caused in him which may 
ruin the whole future. He learns that sex is something 
shameful, but he cannot prevent the sex interest from growing 
in his unconscious. All the effort made to stifle his interest 
in his sex organs only feeds the flame of curiosity. ’I’lie result 
is that he learns to be furtive, secretive and sly about a 
matter which should be the most vital, beautiful an<l sacred 
childhood development. 

And all this .shamming and hiding and jnmishment for 
interest in the sex organs concerns something in which the 
child know's that he is different from at least a part of the 
other beings about him. His unreasoning mind therefore 
frequently gets the impression that his own distinction here 
is the thing that is being hidden and punished. That is the 
emotional basis of the inferiority complex. As the matter is 
handled, it may sometimes have the opposite effect and be the 
basis of conceit or vanity. This is more frequently the case 
in boys than in girls. The male child, because these distinc¬ 
tive organs are external, is more likely to get the impression 
that he possesses something peculiar than is the female child. 

The older cultures, especially in the crowded Orient, w'hcre 
boy babies were more valued than their sisters, fostered this 
feeling of sex vanity in the boy and of inferiority in the girl. 
This is the basis of the feeling of inferiority which women have 
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in such civilizations as India and China. The western civiliza¬ 
tions generally grant that no such sexual favoritism should be 
displayed so early in life. At best it involves the probabilities 
of either a decided early emotional basis for an inferiority com¬ 
plex, or the reverse basis of motivated egotism, according to 
whether the child gets the impression that his (or her) sexual 
distinction shoidd be considered as a thing of shame or pride. 

The whole issue in the child’s mind is greatly exaggerated 
by prudery, which baits the idea into undue prominence, and 
then drives it back into the silences of the mind, where clarify¬ 
ing rational explanations have the greatest difficulty in pene¬ 
trating. 

Most ot these evils can be avoided if the ])arents wdll foster 
in the child a healthy, sane, beautiful attitude towards the 
creative functions of life. 

In people who are grown, the evil done in childhood can 
also be remedied. The method is by analysis of the uncon¬ 
scious. In this process the individual learns that many of his 
fears, shameful feelings, and barriers to virile, powerful life 
were implanted in childhood. 

Time is not a factor in the unconscious. The result is 
that feelings originating in babyhood go on operating even 
when a grown man has learned in his rational mind entirely 
dilferent reactions. It is otdy by bringing these infant inheri¬ 
tances into consciousness and confronting them with the wider, 
deeper, healthier attitudes learned later that these false 
conceptions are eradicated and the mind freed to act as the 
world of mature experience dictates. Many a man fails 
because his unconscious is still ruling his life with an infantile 
])recept and baby morality. Many a woman sacrifices her 
rightful place as the healthy mother of a healthy family 
because infantile shame and baby taboo have nded her uncon¬ 
scious and made her unattractive, dull, and without sex charm 
or healthy sexual reactions. 

It is well reaignized that in a puritanical and prudish 
civilization many women are sexually cold and unresponsive, 
'vherens men are sexually conceited and often fail to realize 
that the sex relation is debased when its joys are not equally 
shared. We can now see the deeper psychological origins of 
the view that this is as it should be which prevails in prudish 
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cultures, and is still the chief source of marital unhappiness. 

Thk C0MIM.KX.—This brief outline shows the nature of 
the ori^fin of the much discussed coniplcivcs. Psychoanalysis 
has demonstrated that the reasons Avhy we do things are very 
different from the reasons which we think are influencing us. 
It demonstrates the effect on us of these complexes. 

A complex is a group of ideas which always associate 
themselves in the unconscious mind, but which are related 
Complexes to each other, not by reason or rational exjierience but by some 
experience or misunderstanding that involves great emotion. 
Most of the emotions which arc so unreasonable are those 
connected with sex, in some form, and lead back to early 
misunderstandings and weird impressions gained from prudish 
elders. Either because the experience was })ainful, or because 
all thought of sex was forbidden, the original experienee was 
deliberately forgotten by the conscious mind, but remained 
clear and vivid in the unconscious. 

Fixation*. —Similarly, intense emotional experiences in 
later life may interfere with rational happy living by estab¬ 
lishing the morbid condition which psychologists call “fixa¬ 
tion.” In Victorian days, if one had an unhappy love affair, 
one was supposed to be a glorious martyr for ever afterwards. 
A lifelong devotion to the unhajipy memoiy was considered 
beautiful. “He never married”—what a touching but fitting 
conclusion that used to be to a story of love and loss! 

The modern psychologist, in.stead of seeing beauty in these 
fantastic loyalties to deail loves, .secs them as a .sort of mental 
cancer that .should not be cultivated, but extirpated. These 
Fixation fixations represent to him, not a beautiful enduring pa.ssion 
but an emotional deficiency. People who are unecpial to the 
ever-changing demands of life, incapable of continually attract¬ 
ing and responding to love, take refuge in living over and 
over an increasingly pale and .shadfiwy memory of the one 
occasion when they were somehow vivified to the point of 
genuine feeling. 

Love frequently brings .soul-searing experiences. If one 
has loved and lost, every thought of love, for a time, is as 
bitter as wormwood. Everything as.sociated with the loss hurts 
like a knife-thnist. But to a vital personality healing ulti¬ 
mately comes. Those who persist in suffering beyond their 
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time, who let an unhappy experience overwhelm them, who 
live over and over without ceasing the memories of their happi¬ 
ness and their loss—such people are victims of an antiquated 
exaggeration of monogamy which saw its most horrible 
ai)j)lication in the old Hindu custom of burning the widow 
alive on her husband’s funeral pyre. Such morbid morality 
has no place in motlern life. 

Whatever one’s emotional losses or disappointments have 
been, one should not resist any routine of normal healing. 
Long walks, exercise, travel, new interests, a determined effort 
to make new friends, everything should be encouraged that 
will bring one back to normal living. Memory is not killed in 
this way, but the pain is gradually taken out of it, and one’s 
life remains the richer for the conseiousness of this experience 
iti the past. 

Above all. there is no good in fixations which resist the 
coming of a new love. It is entirely normal to love someone. 
It is natural to want to be loved. Neither one experience nor 
a dozen should kill normal instincts in normal people. It is 
well to encourage the inclination to forget the dreadful past 
and the associated disa])pointment and sorrow. 

SnujMATiox.—'Fhe word sublimation is used by some 
psychologists to mean the transformation of sexual energy or 
sexual desire into other forms of activity. It is doubtful if 
such a transformation actually takes place. What seems to 
be meant is that sexual stimulus is normally associated with 
a great variety of emotions, impidses and ])ersonal satisfac¬ 
tions, With the attraction of sex is associated the desire to 
be loved, the desire to be appreciated, the desire to be 
important, the wish to show off, the wish for a home, the wish 
to give whatever one has to the beloved, the emotion of tender¬ 
ness which is e.xpressed in caresses, the wish for beauty, for 
excitement, for stimuli and illusions of all sorts. 

When sexual demands are represented to the eonsciou.sness 
under such a wide variety of wishes or possible satisfactions, 
it stands to rea.son that to give or achieve .soine of these 
satisfactions without sex may allay sexual desire. The 
woman who has missed a home and husband does find some 
happiness in caring for orphan children. This does not mean 
that she has done anything to her original sexual desire. It 
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merely means that in wanting a home and husband she did 
actually want little children. In finding the children she has 
satisfied at least part of her wish. 

So with creative art. Even scientists talk as if the desire 
to create children were the .same as that which leads to the 
creation of books, poetry or music. The fact is that we merely 
happen to apply the same word to both things. It is doubtful 
if there is any inherent relation between tbe two desires. Any 
woman who has both written a book and borne a ebild knows 
that the two things have nothing to do with each other. More 
than one young woman in these days has written her first book 
during the coming of her first child, for the simple reason that 
she has at that time discontinued either business or scxn’al life 
and found at last sufficient time to gratify her ambition to 
write. Or she may have merely written a book to keej) herself 
busy. Far from having her mental creative energv' used up by 
the creation of a child, she may find the two jobs comple¬ 
mentary. 

The idea that creative intellectual manifestations are 
phases of transformed sex energv' is prevalent in these days of 
reviving sex deism. But we .should learn to think of life as a 
unit. Vital energy manifests itself in a variety of ways. Sex 
is but one of the manifestations. 

Vital energy is not a static thing. It is not as if you had 
a barrel of water, for example, and found that, if you drew 
off so much water for washing, you shoidd have .so much 
less for drinking. Up to a limit of actual fatigue and loss 
of sleep, which varies with different individuals, the increase 
in the activity of one of the many functions of life may actually 
increase the energy available for other functions. If one takes 
a walk or plays tennis before breakfast, one has not used up 
just so much of the energy available for one’s practice of law. 
At least not up to the point beyond which one is either too 
tired to attend to the law or hasn’t any more time left in the 
day. Sexual energy in this respect is like other vital energy. 
Up to a point which any individual ought to be able to deter¬ 
mine for himself, genuine and whole-hearted physical and 
emotional giving in a true love union probably increases the 
vital energy at all points. As a matter of fact, vital energy 
is a more elastic thing than time or the power of attention. 
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Sometimes the principal trouble with undue pursuit of sexual 
excitement is that one just naturally can’t attend to two things 
at the same time. And in life there are many things to attend 
to besides one’s lover or one’s lady. 

Sex energy is not commonly transformed into poetry and 
art. Energj’’, time, attention and money not spent in one 
way may be conserved for u.se in other channels. And vhat 
most of the noble talk about sublimation comes down to is 
a simple piece of common sense. If you want something very 
badly and can’t have it, turn your attention to .something you 
can have, and you will find the intensity of your former desire 
diminishing. This is not jirimarily a law of sex. It is a law 
of human attention. 

Rkv KRiK. —In the language of modern psychology, the 
word reverie has also acquired a particular significance. It 
refers chiefly to the dreamy flow of sexual images which passes 
through the mind under sexual stimulus, and sometimes, when 
sexual impulses are repeatedly stimulated hut left unsatisfied, 
becomes all-absorbing. Indeed, one of the most harmful re¬ 
sults of an unsatisfied .sexual life is that so much of the mental 
energy is occu])ic(l with these thoughts, which are associated 
with a torturing and never-ceasing sexual stimidation. It is 
easy to oh.scrve in the vulgar innuendo and gossip of self- 
elected censors of society, and among prudes in general, the 
outer manife.stations of such preoccupation. 

'I'he habit of thinking about love instead of seeking it and 
finding it, or whole-heartedly enjoyiiig it when it is found, is 
an insidious one, which sometimes grows and grows, till it 
shuts its victim away from all possible contact with warm, 
flesh-and-hlo(Kl reality. Sometimes those who have indidged 
in excessive romantic reveries find them.selves unable to make 
an adjustment in marriage. They have dwelt so much in the 
land of dreams that the reality repels them. 

People of this sort often give heautifid names to their 
disabilities. They think of themselves as being of finer clay 
than mere humanity. They are votaries of the dream-ideal. 
Mere flesh and blood isn’t good enough for them. People 
who feel themselves to he this very fine and ethereal type and 
find it impossible to bridge the gulf between themselves and a 
genuine physical and emotional love, shoidd begin by break- 
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ing the habit of reverie. When it is broken, bashful¬ 
ness. terror, a sense of bleak impoteney in love frequently 
vanish too. Active physical exercise out of doors, the pursuit 
of hobbies winch occupy the attention practically all the time, 
will usually help. So, too, tvill dancing, attending social 
functions as much as possible, and doing anything that brings 
one normally in touch with other peo])le of the opjiosite sex. 

There is a difference between the natural glamor which 
lielongs to a full vitality, and the sickly idealism which is 
really a form of futile excitement. Any person in his heart 
of hearts really knows the difference. Ideals raise us above 
the common level. Without some coloring of idealism the 
future would look dull and commonj)lace. Our dreams keep 
us reaching for something better. They arouse our ambitions, 
and make our enthusiasms more keen. 'I’bey serve to make 
reality more interesting, and to increase our enjoyment of the 
love and hapj)iness that we find. 

Where the dream world reenforces an active effort to make 
the mo.st of living, where it enhances reality instead of causing 
one to be disapj)ointed in it, then it is otdy good. This 
is the true test of all idealism, of all romantic dreaming: does 
it work for or against the active forces of life and love? 

But where there is continual disapj)ointment and a .sense 
of itiadequacy it is not life that is wrong, hut the dreams. 
Marriages begun under the most extravagant illusions arc 
often intensely happy, for love can harmoni/e wide differ¬ 
ences. But in such cases illusion interpo.ses no physical 
barrier, I.<ove can glorify even commoni)lace individuals. 

But the love that glorifies what is, is very different from 
the fal.se idealism which can love only what is not. One has 
its origin in abounding life; the other in life too weak to 
seek the genuine channels of self-perpetuation. 

Rationai.izixg. —M<Klern psychology classified that form 
of biased reasoning in which the wish is parent to the thought 
as ratumalizinff. This word is applied to rea.soning, not actu¬ 
ally to di.scover the truth but to substantiate preconceived 
ideas. Such pseudo-reasoning has been characteristic of much 
of man’s thinking as we know it from the dawn of history. 

Much teaching, and much preaching, and a great deal of 
writing, and perhaps most of the opinions expressed by any- 
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one, however enlightened, are rationalizing. Such rationaliz¬ 
ing consists in finding good reasons for believing what you 
want to believe. You demonstrate, for example, that liquor is 
])hysiologically harmless, not by a free and full investigation 
of the facts, but by a selection of facts or plausible arguments 
wliich seem to prove what you believed before you started the 
investigation. In other words, the real reason for your con¬ 
clusion may be that you want to justify your ow’n use of in¬ 
toxicating drinks. 

lii itionalizing is seldom delil)erate. It usually expres.ses 
the hidden emotions and complexes in the unconscious mind. 
Men who subscribe to some given creed or political party 
where the prejudice is oln-ious and in the open are aware, or 
at least their opj)onents are, of the biasing factor in their 
reasoning. Ilut psychology points out that men may be 
thoroughly convinced that they are thinking fairly and are 
liouestly in search of the truth, and yet be rationalizing or 
merely marshaling facts in support of some bidden emotional 
point of view without being aware of the connection. Psycho¬ 
analysts have traced many examples of such unsuspected 
mental biases. 

\Ve start life with emotional attachments associated with 
our early feelings, with the assumption that our home, our 
village, is the whole world. And, later, we naturally favor 
anything which accords with these early impressions and resist 
anything that disagrees. 

C'liow I) Psvc’iioi.ouY.—Another emotional limitation on 
the thinking mind is what is called “crowd psychology.” 
Majiy interesting investigations have been carried on concern¬ 
ing the thinking of the crowd, which is always collective 
rationalizing. The grouj), almost subconsciously, agrees to 
think or say what will make for that group’s survival. The 
effects of one’s crowd and of all sorts of emotional loyalties to 
one’s crowd are very strange. None of us is quite free from 
this group inlluence. Our lives, our affections, our bread 
and butter are bound up with this or that group w'hich 
represents this or that opinion, and we continue to believe in 
the opinion and find all the best reasons in the world for 
supporting it, simply because wo don’t want our group to fall 
to pieces. We are used to this crowd. We think and move 
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with it. We should be desolate without it. So we fight any 
notion that threatens our church, our school, our business, our 
social set, whatever it may be. Things that seem to threaten 
the group existence can never be subjects of free and unbiased 
inquiry. Destructive criticism always conies from the outside. 

It stands to reason that much that is taught in school is 
either rationalizing or an expression of group loyalties. One 
of the difficulties with teaching is that teacliers are themselves 
a group and a class, and largely drawn from teaching 
families. They are almost bound to think in certain ways, out 
of loyalty to their profession and the past of the ])rofession. 
They can hardly help magnifying the importance of anything 
which is the peculiar property of their profession. The read¬ 
ing of ancient languages, the fine points of laboratory tech¬ 
nique. all the minutiae of the work of scholars, arc exalted as 
if they constituted all knowledge. 'I’hcy merely constitute one 
kind of knowledge—the kind teachers and scholars have. 

And so, along with the very valuable knowledge conserved 
and passed on in school, the child inevitably absorbs o])inions, 
attitudes, conclusions which are sinq)ly the rationalizing of a 
particular group. There are many excellent and noble 
teachers who as individuals rise above the groiij), but every 
class and every group has the emotional bias towards its own 
group existence—and teachers are a very special group. 

The.se facts are unfortunate hut they should he recognized. 
No one woidd belittle the glorious fund ion of motherhood, 
or subtract one iota from what every man owes to his mother. 
But it is no honor to a mother to have her son fail in manhood 
becau.se he tries to go through life as a little child hanging 
onto her apron-.string.s. We all owe a life debt of gratitude 
to our early teachers; but the way we can best honor them 
and the school where we learned our letters or our algebra 
is to forget many of the cramping influences and petty points 
of view of the schoolroom and begin as early as we may really 
to think for ourselves and to learn real lessons from the greater 
school of life. 

It is not enough to tell mo.st people to use their minds, 
freely and independently. They have to be .shown how. They 
have to be taught to detect, one by one, the falsities of habitual 
opinions established in early life or founded in emotions or in 
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group loyalties. They have to learn to distinguish between 
real thinking and merely putting an intellectual camouflage 
over their personal feelings. 

A free, honest, and expressive emotional life makes for 
healthy mentality and vital personality. One no longer has 
to spend most of one’s mental energy making excuses for one¬ 
self or creating mental coverings for one’s feelings, or arguing 
against the voice of one’s own conscience, or showing off, or 
doing the many things that the emotionally deficient person 
docs with his mind. 

A free, joyous and healthy physical life, and an honest and 
devoted love life are the basis of free and vital emotional life— 
which is absolutely essential to freedom of the intellect as 
well. It is the persons who are devitali7.ed and unstrung whose 
minds become the habitations of hobgoblins and banshees that 
chatter and wail through their shrinking, shivering bodies and 
their warped, distorted souls. 
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and Beality 


A VITAL and vibrant personality nnisl have health 
as its very cornerstone. 

Some believe that in the game of life pretense is 
as effective as real merit. Instead of honestly 
building substance and character in their lives, they set out 
to polish the surface, to put the best foot foremost. They 
decide that clothes make the man—that beauty is only skin- 
deep. They think they can become winning jier.sonalities 
without a foundation of genuine character. 

For a time such people may avoid detection. With the 
first flush of youthful attraetiveness, with the inherent vitality 
which Nature bestows on most of us at birth, they may even 
make a fine start in life. But in the long run they will give 
out. They try to imjiress the world by superficial pretense. 
They are always talking about themselves and their achieve¬ 
ments. 'riiey tell stories that indicate how clever they are. 
If they make a mistake, they jnit the blame on someone else. 
They blame those who take them to task for lack of the 
neces.sary intelligence to appreciate them. 

The man who keeps deluding himself with false hopes, 
and holding up before himself and others a flattering picture 
of him.self, has little chance of building a successful life or 
an impressive personality. No one can ever trust him or 
lielieve him. People always expect to be deceived in some 
manner by him. He may “put over” his preten.se for a time, 
but people eventually find him out. 

The iinpres.sion that one gives to the world is important, 
but the only sound way in which to cultivate it is to develop 
real qualities to reveal to the world. Build health and char¬ 
acter, and personality can be in great measure allowed to take 
care of it.self. 

One can, it is true, through some superficial fault, some¬ 
times fail to give a just and worthy impression of oneself 
2082 
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to the world. But where one man fails because his solid 
worth is thus misjud^^ed and underrated, ten fail because 
they have devoted their attention to the external appearance 
of life instead of giving first thought to building real human 
worth in flesh and blood and intelligence and emotions. 

CiiAKACTKii AXJ) Pkrsoxam'I'y. —Character is the bone and 
muscle and fiber of personality. 

By character we do not mean inerelj' conventional morality. 
In general, men of character do not lie or steal, though some 
of the world’s great heroes have done both. But obedience 
to conventional morality is not necessarily a proof of char¬ 
acter. A man may l)e a blameless citizen and may have broken 
none of the ten commandments in his lifetime, but in a crisis 
that really tests character he may turn out to be a fraud. 

Character is the (piality of the metal in one. Its best test 
is one’s reaction under adversity and temptation. It is the 
moral force one has in reserve. 

ant and suffering invariably show the stuff you are 
made of. Your reaction to these makes or mars your future. 
Anyone can be j)leasant and work well when everything goes 
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I^hyBical training provides an outlet for energy in childhood and tends to build 
character. This Is a photograph of children of the poor receiving instruction at 
an American waterside camp. 
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well. Any man can carry on while the carrying is easy. It 
requires real mettle to smile when everything goes wrong. It 
requires real manhood and womanhood to go on when the 
going is difficult. A real man may be down, but he is never 
out. But weaklings are sometimes out before they are down. 
They howl before they are hurt. 

Two men are in accidents. They both lose their lower 
limbs. They are made cripples for life. One becomes a 
beggar. He surrenders to his handicap. The other learns a 
new trade or a new profession, and makes good in spite of his 
handicap. 

The uses of adversity may not be as great as we have been 
led to believe, but sometimes it sends us up to success instead 
of down to failure. Much depends on one’s reaction to it. 
Many of the world’s greatest men have had their genius 
wakened by adversity. Failure aroused them to greater effort. 
It awakened the latent forces within them. 

No man can be said to have truly demonstrated real 
capability until he has met and conquered adversity. Any 
success that has not overcome adversity is a house built on 
sand. Only that in a man’s character which has withstood 
the storms of life can be called success. A life of ease leads 
to physical, mental and moral deterioration. Development 
requires that we overcome resistance. Progress is only against 
obstacles. Life demands effort. Where effort is lacking life, 
even though housed in palaces, is dangerously near the gutter. 

Adversity may be used as a stepping-stone to better things, 
or it may be used as an excuse for failure. Whichever use 
you make of it will depend on what is in you—whether you 
are marked by mettle or not. You can measure your own 
worth by your reaction to adversity. Do you sit down and 
whine about your hard luck? Or do you gird up your loins 
for greater effort? 

Clean Living and Peb.sonality. —All the manifestations 
Clean Living of character have their roots in the physical life. Criminality, 
evil-doing, all forms of abnormal social behavior, are accom¬ 
panied by signs of physical degeneration. A criminal is 
frequently a sick man. What we call goodness, what we 
regard as acceptable moral behavior, is the way in which a 
healthy, and therefore emotionally well-adjusted person, acts 
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in the long run. It is the kind of behavior that keeps man 
functioning j)ermanently. Obedience to moral laws is normal. 

If one adheres to the rules of life which are essential to 
keep the body clean and wholesome, it is difficult to find any 
satisfaction in immoral conduct which cannot better be found 
in normal moral behavior. 


If what is generally considered honorable, straight, clean, 
and moral behavior, doing your duty by your job, your family, 
your social group, is obnoxious or tiresome to you, first ascer¬ 
tain whether or not there are physical causes for your 
perv^ersity. In practically every ease it will be discovered that Character 
you have habits of life which lessen your vitality, give you 
perverse appetites, abnormal cravings, ugly feelings. 

No really fine. 


happy, fidl life 
can be built on a 
poor foundation 
of character. liies 
and deceits and all 
petty w'eaknesses 
liave a habit of 
snapping without 
warning, just as 
f r a y e d, w e a k 
threads will do in 
shoddy clothing, 
'rile result is ridi¬ 
cule and scorn and 
failure. 

The so-called 
moral instincts are 
only more fully 
developed physical 
instincts. The 
general staying 
power of nerve 
and emotional 
force is largely de- 
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Independence of action and wholesome activities, pro¬ 
duce far-reaching results in the personality of the 
female sex. 
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strong, clean, wholesome body is move normal in its demands 
under all conditions than a weak and diseased body. 

When merely to be alive is a source of pleasure, anti¬ 
social behavior of any type is comparatively little temptation. 
With a program of general physical improvement, combined 
with a knowledge of the important facts of sex and intelligent 
direction of the sex life, the moral nature also norinalizes 
itself. 

Any program of character building for children or the 
adult should begin with a prograin of physical upbuilding. 
A proper development of the body naturally eliminates 
viciousness, and materially lessens the tendency toward resent¬ 
ment and purely .selfish cravings. It creates a feeling of 
g(KKl-fellowship, and makes one inclined to work with, and not 
agaimst one’s fellows. In this cooperation with others for the 
general good all .systems of morality are founded. 

There is no rea.son why only vice should be considered 
alluring, and an honest, hard-working, faithful, responsible 
life uninteresting. Where distaste for decent living is ex¬ 
pressed it is usually due to deficient vitality. The path of 
rectitude is a monotonous, uphill climb only for the weakling. 
Clean living is a delightful experience to the strong. One 
.should not feel weighed down with normal human responsi¬ 
bilities. Develop the strength and energy and all-round 
ability necessary to dominate every situation easily. If you 
think you are too good to be really happy, turn over a new 
leaf and demand your .share of the delights of life—and begin 
with the delights of health and free bodily activity and the 
happiness of love. 

Take posse.s.sion of the sun and air. These are more 
valuable than anything one can purchase, I.et Nature take 
you in hand. Take advantage of every possible opportunity 
to get away from sidewalks and high buildings—out into the 
woods. Fill out your lungs to their complete capacity. Do 
all you can to make your.self alive to the finger-tips. Then 
the temperate life will be so full of meaning, so bright with 
cheerfulness, that even the supposed glitter and glamor of sin 
will l(K)k shoddy beside its pure gold. 

Sei,f-Rei,iance. —No one can make life good for us. We 
have to do it for ourselves. Only those who do what they 
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should do for 
themselves win the 
eontests of life. 

Those who depend 
on suh.stitutes in 
the game usually 
lose. You must 
learn to stand uj) 
at the plate your¬ 
self and to wield 
the hat for ymur- 
self. You must 
learn hy j)raetiee 
to attune the eye 
and musele of the 
mind so that, 
w h e n the ball 
eomes over the 
plate, you ean 
send it seorehing 
out of the lot. 

What you will get out of life will depend not on what 
someone else does or what someone else has learned hut upon 
the knowledge and experienee stored away in your own brain 
\o one hut you ean push y’our own wheelbarrow along the 
toilsome path of the years. To reaeh your destination you 
must expend y’our own energy^, y'our own pers})iratit>n, and 
your own grit. 

Every man who ever amounted to anything has had to 
act for himself. lie has had to solve his own problems; create 
his own ideas; build his own character. Those who attempt 
to shirk life are cheating no one but themselves. They are 
guilty of picking their own pockets in the mistaken idea that 
they are enriching themselves. Yearn to learn and learn to 
do. This is the sign-post that points to achievement. It 
means that you must build j’our own health and happiness. 

Inventory Yoi'H Own Personality. —Any conscious 
effort at character building must begin with self-analysis of 
an acute and detailcfl nature. Just how important are you to 
yourself, to those who depend upon you for the comforts of 
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merely for its immediate benefits, but for the impor¬ 
tant part that it plays in personality building. 
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life, and to the world in general? Are you worth as much as 
you might he? Are you happy? Are you beloved? Are you 
moving toward success in your work? Are you building 
financial security for your old age? Are you doing anything 
for your community? Do you take an interest in the affairs 
of the world? Is life really worth living to you? Or isn’t it ? 
And if it isn’t, what do you want, and why aren’t you get¬ 
ting it? 

Are you so living that life is giving you the rewards to 
which you have a right to aspire ? 

If not, then your duty is plain. Learn your faults and 
defects and work continuously to remedy them. Ijcarn to 
value yourself at your actual worth. Then you will be starting 
at scratch. Your foundation will be dependable, and your 
efforts will find their rewards. 

In taking stock of yourself set it down as a first ])rinciple 
that you cannot build a real career without vibrant physical 
health as a foundation. It must be the beginning. It 
furnishes the force back of your efforts. Upon this physical 
foundation you can safely base the training of your mind. 
No matter what your mental ability, if your physical founda- 
tiou is weak you are likely to prove emotionally deficient. If 
you lack courage, if you have no self-confidence, you brand 
yourself a failure before you start. If perchance, through 
some extraordinary circumstances, you should go ahead 
and achieve material success without physicral soundness and 
emotional cleanness, your life may still be a failure, for it 
will lack the culmination of human efforts—a happy home and 
healthy, happy children. 

Men often fail to find the real fidlness of life because their 
ambitions are fixed too narrowly on one thing. One should 
neglect nothing that makes for full living. One should not 
be willing to trade one satisfaction for another, but .should, in 
a high royal spirit, insist on the satisfaction of all the funda¬ 
mental instincts of life. 

Therefore, your self-analysis should not be confined to 
the so-called serious sides of life. Often the little things of 
life are important. These often explain failure or frustration. 

Very few people take time to .study themselves. It is 
worth while to observe one.self closely both at work and at 
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play. What do you look like? How do you walk? What is 
your attitude to yourself and your fellow men? How do you 
get along in all the small contacts of life? 

Most people need an introduction to themselves. They 
just live from day to day with no knowledge of their own 
defects. If you do not criticize yourself now and then you 
are likely to fall behind in life. Like motor-cars, we all need 
regular overhauling. Only by self-study will you learn to 
manage this very mysterious individual that is yourself. 

Hk Hoxkst W'ITIi VorasKi.F.—Or?ly on a foundation of 
genuine integrity can life be safely built. Before a man can 
be (juite honest with the world, he must learn the more difficult Ambition 
task of being quite honest with himself. 

In analyzing oneself, the criticism of others is a great 
helj). Many people will not acknowledge their faults even 
to themselves. If a friend tries to tell them the plain honest 
tnith he is liable to find himself in a quarrel. Every criticism 
should be received with gratitude. It may not be exactly 
true, but there is usually .some truth in it. 

Careful analysis of the criticisms of others points the way 
to self-improvement and adaptation to the conditions and 
the people th.at one must work and live among. You may be 
right, and the critic wrong, but at least you haven’t “put 
yourself aero.ss” to your critic. Perhaps there is a w'ay of 
convincing him, too, that you are right. And before you scom 
a criticism just remember that there are probably a lot of 
other peo])le who will react to you in exactly the same way 
as the critic did. 

It is worth considering every criticism of your.self dispas¬ 
sionately, and making up your mind about it. That do^.s not 
mean you have to accept it. You may decide that you wish 
to retain what to another seemed a fault. But there is no need 
for resentment. The only feeling that should be associated 
with criticism is a mild gratitude for any little help it gives 
you in understanding yourself in relation to your fellow men. 

Ski.f-Improvkmknt as a Constant Goai.. —Every day 
counts in the building of personality. Wliat you do today 
builds you up or tears you down for tomorrow’ and the many 
tomorrows to come. Every day you are either improving or 
retrograding. No one can stand still. Every day you are 
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making or breaking your reputation among others. You are 
recording a new version of yourself. 

Many people are inclined to rest upon jiast performances. 
They knik back upon what they have done. They try to use 
their past record for advancement. They capitalize it. To a 
certain extent this is justifiable. As life goes on, we should 
have more and more behind us which we can capitalize in this 
way. But the value of one’s past exjierience is quickly worn 
out, unless one continually builds upon it. Every day you are 
remaking yourself—body, mind and character. Every day 
you are being tested by the acid of exjierience. And at the end 
of every day jmu should he able to look hack and commend 
yourself for a day well spent. 

What you have done w'ell in the past you should he able 
to repeat. You shoidd he able to do better than yesterday 
or last year, or many years before. Not only is every day a 
character test, hut every day should find you fitted for a 
harder test than you have taken l)efore. Every day your 
activities will be recorded in your own person, in the knowl¬ 
edge and the feelings of other people. You cannot escape 
this. You are always on trial. And as you meet the daily 
test, day after day, year after year, the passing of time should 
find you always a finer man or woman. Day by day we are 
building our own futures. What you will he ten, twenty, 
thirty years hence depends on what you are doing now. 

Many people take life as it comes. 'I’liey give hut little 
thought to the future. There is no definite preparation on 
their part to reach a definite goal. The prizes of life are 
attractive to them. They would like to h.ive them, hut they 
are not willing to make the necessary effort to get them. 

The man who would build a successful life must Uwk 
ahead as far as he can. He must look ahead in every way. 
He must look to the health and vigor and bodily fitness he 
will have in middle age, in old age. He must build up the 
technique, the memory, the .satisfactions of a life that will 
hold through all the years to come. 

You should prepare yourself completely to meet the 
demands that are made upon you in the emergencies that are 
bound to arise in life. Drifting along from day to day will 
never get you anywhere. It takes sacrifice and courage, and 
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patience in the long, long pull, to make a life that is worth 
living. 

Therefore look ahead. Prepare yourself for what you 
want. Make time work for you. Things started now will 
ripen and mature for you through the years. Always recog¬ 
nize that there is something beyond what you already have. 

Do not be satisfied with a mediocre position. But in order Preparation 
to attain a higher sphere in life, you must develop the Emergencies 
necessary competency, and that requires looking ahead— 
constant, daily, persistent preparation. 

Ijife without a definite object has but little interest, and 
each day your efforts sliould lie guided with unflagging deter¬ 
mination. If you lack an incentive of this nature each day 
will be but a rejictition of those that jireceded it. Life will be 
just a commonjilace, never-ending dullness—no exeitement, 
no emotion, no thrills. 

But an interesting aim, an alluring goal, will arouse your 
enthusiasm, .stir your ambitions. Prepare yourself for a life 
that is all you want it to be, and every day will then be full 
of interesting and hopeful activity. 

Life is never dull and monotonous to those who have found 
their places, who have chosen fields of activity filled with vivid 
interest and change. Life to such ])eo])le is not one, but many 
adventures. Every day brings new problems. Beyond every¬ 
thing achieved in the present is the glamor of what is yet to be 
achieved. Those who, in pursuit of a goal which they have 
thus set before them, have also develoj)e<l endurance and 
courage, possess the indomitable spirit that knows not the 
meaning of failure. They may fall. They may fail now and 
then, but they learn from their mistakes; they become stionger 
and more capable because of them, 'riiey gradually acquire 
the ability which brings the things they have striven for within 
reach. 

Never-ending activity dire<‘ted t«)ward w^ell-defined goals 
develops all the genius and character that is in one. And 
practically all peoj)le have iruthem sufficient latent power to 
make life all that they desire, if it can be brought out and 
directed steadily toward definite ends. 

The character and the mettle of man are like the physical Character 
body; they need constant exercise. The powers need to be 
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exercised and used every day. And life is so arranged that 
few of us get anything of value without working for it. 

Most failure is due to an effort to get something without 
working for it. Every step of the way toward success is a 
sacrifice of something weak men cannot give up—their selfish 
habits, their lazy ways, their personal, pet, private methods of 
being inefficient. For every man who gets something by 
working for it, there are a dozen who weakly and morosely 
envy him what he has attained. 

The Satisfactions of Work. —Yet neither work nor the 
need of w’ork is a real hardship. Many people have an idea 
that it w'ould be heaven to have a continuous vacation. Nothing 
to do day after day. Every thought on jileasure bent. No 
responsibilities. No duties of any kind. Freedom to go 
wherev'er the will dictates—to do ivbat one pleases within the 
limits of the law. This is the average man’s picture of hap¬ 
piness. 

But to have nothing to do is little short of a tragedy. All 
life is associated with purposeful activity. Search throughout 
the animal kingdom and work is everywdiere evident. The 
birds and beasts are all controlled by an instinct that compels 
a certain activity necessary to life. Shut a wild animal in a 
cage and he will walk back and forth for hours at a time. He 
must be active. And if he were compelled to lie still for a 
long period it would probably mean death. 

The human race, like the animals, depends on activity. 
Nearly all sports and games grew' out of imitations of the 
natural primitive activities of life. One cannot find happiness 
Activity in being idle. There is no real delight in doing nothing. The 
joy of work well done, of duties assumed and performed, is 
the most satisfying in life. 

The average individual who goes on a vacation is glad to 
get back to his work. The freedom from responsibilities for 
a time is beneficial as a change. But no one in his right mind 
would want to shut himself out permanently from the useful 
activities of life. 

If you are out of a job, find one as quickly as you possibly 
can. If you have found your place in life proceed to make 
it rich in activity that will bring rewards. Make your work 
count for something. Do not shun responsibility. Assume 
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Physical activity is so important in human personality that striking exhibitions 
of this sort inevitably command attention. This picture shows a high jump on 
ice-skates over an informal tea table. 

all you can. And gradually, as your knowledge increases, 
your capacity and efficiency will improve. You are thereby 
enabled to fill a more worthy place in life, and consequently 
are awarded more richly for your labors. 

Eatfh man has within him the spark of creative power. 
That spark must be fanned into a flame. Talents lie dormant 
within each one of us. They must be awakened, made to 
respond to the call of action. Some people live to the last 
degree. Iffiey get everything they can out of the simplest 
job. Others belong to the half-dead class. It is people of 
this sort who work for a day wage and never get beyond it. 
'riiey cannot look ahead. They cannot see anything in the 
future. They have no surplus of vitality or interest. They 
are just drudges going through life, like plodding mules. 

Succiss AND Its Price. —Most people of this sort dream 
idly of the great accident which will bring them wealth, 
success, power. But such accidents are rare, and when they 
occur they do not necessarily bring satisfaction. Success that 
comes without a struggle is not worth while. It w’ill not be 
appreciated. You will not be able to take proper advantage 
of it. Fortunes that are inherited, or amassed suddenly by a 
stroke of luck, fretjuently bring misery in the end. When a 
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man slowly climbs the ladder of success year by year he is 
preparing himself, with each round, to take advantage of and 
to be genuinely happy in what will come just above. 

Wealth, fame, and even lov^e are not worth a great deal 
unless you have personally earned them. They may give you 
temporary pleasure. They may ease your path for a while. 
But, in the long run, unless everything you have is balanced 
by power and knowledge developed within yourself through 
the process of getting it, it will amount to little. 

The great object of each one of us should be so to adjust 
himself to his work that each day will be filled with the 
sheer joy of aecomplishment. This is ])artly a matter of atti¬ 
tude. There are those who regard their work as a drudgery, 
to whom life, in consequence, seems dull and dc])ressing. 
For all such day succeeds day in a treadmill of dreary routine. 

In such cases something is wrong. Perhaps the trouble 
is with the body, poorly adapted to the stress of life. The 
remedy in such a case is obvious—to develop health—health 
that cries for activity, that overflows and pushes one to ac¬ 
complishment. 

Sometimes the fault is overeating, or constipation, things 
which readily vani.sh after a few days of intelligent dieting. 

Sometimes the difficulty in finding satisfaction in work 
is a mental limitation. The mind does not .see beyond tbe 
petty routine. There is no questioning, no relation of detail 
to a larger whole, no looking forward nr outward. We like 
to do anything we are intere.sted in. And being interested is 
simply an activity of mind—the application of attention, of 
curiosity, to the matter in hand. 

Whatever it is that blocks one’s energies, it must be 
accepted that to work is the lot of man, and that every normal 
man enjoys working. Whether he wishes to do so or not, 
every person in civilized society is called on to justify his 
existence by doing something the world considers worth while. 
This the average man accomplishes through what he calls 
his job. 

Those who strive ju.st to enjoy life without working spend 
their days—and often their nights—in futile efforts to avoid 
being bored to death. They pretend to play. In reality 
they make work out of their play—work that adds nothing 
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to their own satisfaction and still less to the welfare of the 
world. 

Work and nothing but real work brings satisfaction. It 
gives a glow to life and a thrill to living that nothing else can 
give. Of all the happy men in the world, those who have jobs 
that they love are the happiest. Those who do not rise in the 
morning with a joyous anticipation of going to their work 
need to consider their shortcomings with a view to correcting 
conditions. The world is full of men who complain about 
their jobs, who permit drudgery to press them down, who lose 
out in the game of life. 

D iscoNTEXT IVIay Be A Spur. —But dissatisfaction with 
our w'ork is an asset, if it leads to something better. If it 
were not for that supreme dissatisfaction with existing condi¬ 
tions that is known as “ambition,” there would be little ad¬ 
vance for anyone. 

The jrroblem for everyone is to find the particular job for 
which he is best adapted, and then to put heart and soul into 
that job. 

Enthusiastic, interested work is of comparatively little 
value unless it is also persistent. A Chinese proverb .says, 

“The thousaiul-mile jouniey begins with the first step.” But 
the thousand-mile iournev does not end with the first .step. 

rn , ‘ 1 -1 • 1 Marathon 

If we start on a thousand-mile journey, we must keep on of Life 
walking. Day after day, mile after mile, we must continue 
to take steps. Perseverence in the task in hand is as essential 
to success as is the beginning of the task. 

Someone has said that the most important thing Columbus 
did was to start. But this is hardly true. He could have 
turned back. The most important thing he did was to keep 
on going. When his men became discouraged and fearful and 
threatened to turn back, he prevailed on them to go on. When 
the poet put in his mouth the words, “Sail on. Sail on,” he 
well expressed the greatest thing Columbus did. 

Only sustained effort can accomplish anything. Fits and 
starts and occasional spasmodic efforts are of little value. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
Achievement is not always to the one of greatest immediate 
ability. These things are for the man who keeps doggedly at 
it—for the man who never gives up. Ability must be har- 
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nessed to continuous effort, else it is going to waste. Bril¬ 
liant minds often fill mediocre positions because their owners 
lack staying power. A Marathon runner who leads the field 
for the first half-mile and then quits docs not win the race. 
A slower man who keeps on running will win. 

Yoi r Work. —The man who has not learned to stick 
steadily at some useful work is a misfit and a malcontent. 
Every man is capable of doing something creatively. Every 
man can find some work which he can love and in which he 
can be contented. Not every man is a genius. Not every 
man can surpass all other men. Most of the world will always 
be mediocTe. But everyone can find happiness in work if he 
will put his mind into it. Only the mentally and physically 
indolent fail to achieve something worth while. 

Keep on improving the quality of your work. T)o it better 
and than anyone else has done it. Or do it by a better method 
than anyone else has used. Don’t adopt the mistaken notion 
that your work requires no use of the mind. All work, how¬ 
ever simple, requires thinking. There is no work which is 
purely physical. All work is partly mental. The more you 
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An important feature In tbe equipment of the school teacher is ability to instruct 
pupils in physical, as well as in mental, culture. This is a class of American 
school teachers learning the game of ground hockey. 
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mix mind with your muscles in doing physical work the better 
work you will do, and the greater will be the social value of 
your production. 

But however interesting your work may be to you, don’t 
allow it to limit your mental outlook. Don’t become cramped 
in your outlook on life, and blind to all the great general op¬ 
portunities for love and enjoyment. Develop hobbies and 
diversions for your spare time. They will make your life 
more interesting and keep your mind and body from becom¬ 
ing limited to the pattern of your job. 

Your Play. —Character is made or unmade during mo¬ 
ments of leisure. When we are working at the regular job 
our time is profitably spent. We are usually better because 
of such efforts. But your leisure time—how will you use it? 

There are recreations that give us added strength and 
health. Outdoor games, exercises in the open air, add vitality 
and vigor to the body and develop the nervous energy needed 
in a full life. Then there are recreations which are mental 
stimulants. They tend to keep the mind enlivened, alert. 
They make ojie’s imagination more vivid. They give color and 
meaning to life. 

LTnfortunately there are ways of filling the leisure mo¬ 
ments that assume the form of dissipation. There are people 
who have become so abnormal that they need alcoholic stimu¬ 
lants of some sort in order to enjoy themselves. They have to 
use an intoxicant to shake off the lethargy into which they 
have fallen through mishandling or underdevelopment of their 
own emotions and vital energies. 

Character cannot always be analyzed through activities 
necessary to a livelihood. But an accurate estimate of the 
moral, mental, emotional and physical status of the individual 
can usually l)e made by noting how he spends his leisure time. 
Mental activity of a wholesome sort increases one’s alertness 
and aliveness. Physical activity makes the muscles stronger, 
the flesh firmer, the eyes brighter, and gives the skin that 
healthful tint which people call a good complexion. Social 
contacts of the right sort increase one’s charm, one’s ease, one’s 
emotional adjustments to life. They build up friendships and 
are the basis of mating and family life. Character is im¬ 
proved by any or all of these uses of the leisure time. But 


Building 

Character 
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there is a use of leisure that is demoralizing and devitalizing. 
One spends one’s physical and emotional energy on it, and 
gets nothing back except a tired or aching body, frayed nerves, 
and a tangle of moral humiliations. 

In our leisure moments we may be building up those ele¬ 
ments of character and obtaining those forms of skill which 
will lead to the form of advancement we most desire. If the 
work by which we earn our living is distasteful, we may be 
pursuing an avocation which may some day, ])erbaps, be de¬ 
veloped into a vocation and take the place of the distasteful 
job. If we are dissatisfied with our friends, our social group, 
the humdrum and common way in which we live, we may, by 
improving ourselves in our leisure time, be fitting ourselves 
for a better station in life. 

Sei.f-Respect the Basis of Peusoxaf.ity.— There is no 
more vital element in character than self-respect. When one 
lo.ses it he is like a .ship without a rudder. lie is lost in a 
sea of uncontrolled desires. 

The basis of genuine .self-respect is a clean and wholesome 
attitude toward the physical life, and toward sex in particular. 
The right kind of self-respect re(pnres a knowdedge of one¬ 
self—a readiness to face all one’s natural imjnilses and de¬ 
sires, and to give them their place in life, without shame. 

Ijife in the raw should not be unclean to the man or woman 
of genuine self-respect. Every man needs masculinity and 
all it entails. The more of it he possesses the more he is a gen¬ 
uine man. Every woman needs a strong femininity. The 
more truly feminine she is—the stronger and more vital are 
all her normal instincts—the more lovahle, useful and desir¬ 
able will she be. 

Men and women of genuine personality, of strong and 
full powers for living, are always highly sexed. Any fear 
to develop the i)er.sonality in every way, to a.sscrt oneself, 
to get out of life what truly belongs to one, is usually founded 
in sex suppression. Therefore, in your endeavor to secure 
self-respect, and to develop all the powers of life independ¬ 
ently and fearlessly, do not belittle the importance of sex. It 
cannot be too often repeated that anything which checks you 
in making the most of yourself—any sense of fear, of foolish¬ 
ness, of inexplicable inertia—is likely to go back to false teach- 
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This photograph of five thousand children from the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, engaged in gymnastic drill, illustrates the growing acceptance of the 

value of such instruction. 

itigs and false attitudes with regard to sex and the body. 
Insist on self-resj)eet. Relentlessly root out fears, false mod¬ 
esty, every disposition to apologize for yourself. 

Ski,i>’-1)isc'II’I,ink. —A recent writer declares: “There must 
he discipline and men must learn to stand unblamed before 
themselves. America needs such men. The world needs them. 
Each his own governor and each his own judge. Higher than 
that no man can climb.’’ 

Kach his oxcii governor. This recpiires self-discipline, 
knowledge, reason, and healthy normal instincts. He who 
has these is greatly blessed. He who has not these things 
should strive to at^juire them. 

Each his oven judge. This re(juires knowledge, wisdom, 
experience and the ability to see one.self and one's experience 
disinterestedly. 

Life is not too complex for the average man to understand. 
If it were so com})lex and incomprehensible that we could 
not understand it without ye.ars of training and technical 
study, it would be unbearable. Man w'ould have perished 
before he acquired the necessary technical knowledge to keep 
on living. Every man with intelligence enough to get in out 
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of the rain may acquire sufficient knowledge and self-discipline 
to enable him to become his own judge and his own governor. 

Most of us have sufficient intelligence to know right from 
wrong. But how many of us follow it? The weakness of 
most men is an inability to direct their own course—to say 
what they will do, and then to stick to it. liife is an eternal 
struggle. There are contending forces pulling us here and 
there, sometimes in the right direction, sometimes away from 
it. If one wants to, one can find freedom and fullness of life, 
and honor and security among one’s fellows. One must be 
able to say Yes or No, and to adhere to one’s decisions. We 
are all working for the things we want. We have sufficient 
mental balance to know that the deepest satisfaction comes 
from following the path that leads to a higher destiny, and 
sharing our achievements with our fellows as we go. But 
when we are uncertain, capable of being diverted here and 
there by vagrant influences, we arrive nowhere. 

Be .sure you are right, then go ahead. But keep the path, 
checking up now and then to be sure of your road, but 
keeping on. 

Let the Dead Past Bury Its Dkaj).—Do not be a slave 
to outworn customs, traditions and conventions. Why allow 
the bigotries of the past to exercise authority over our lives? 
As things are constituted today, the dead are more powerful 
than the living. Men who moldered in their graves centuries 
ago tell us how to live our lives, conduct our affairs, and .shape 
our de.stinies. We who think we are alive are so .shackled by 
custom that we fear to do anything that was not sanctioned 
by men long since dead. We may be constitutional law¬ 
breakers, as some people charge, but we are not custom- 
breakers. We are blinded by traditions. We are ruled by 
the dead. 

A large number of people still live haimted lives. They 
may no longer believe in phantom forms in dusty deserted 
attics, in mysterious manifestations, clanking chains, weird 
lights, and clammy, clutching, invisible hands. The time has 
come when horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unholy are 
subjected to rigorous tests. Hollow groans and other terrors 
of sound resolve themselves into squeaking hinges, restless 
mice, leaking faucets, or drafts soughing up a disused chim- 
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ney. Phantom shapes turn out to be reflections of a distant 
light against waving foliage. But the mind within is still 
haunted. Things half heard and misunderstood in babyhood; 
ideas fastened upon the mind by attachment to father or 
mother; chains of reasoning going back to a fallacy to which 
the mind clings and clings because it somehow satisfies the 
ego—all sorts of odds ancl ends of nothing take weird forms 
and supernatural importanc-e in controlling the minds of 
grown-up men. 

These people are po.s.sessed of the ghosts of ancient preju¬ 
dices and superstitions that hold back tbe progress of the race. 
In them are to be found the ghosts of l)igotry that perpetuate 
ancient (}uarrels and wars; that cause otherwise sane men to 
imagine all sorts of evil against those who differ from them 
in racial origin, in religious belief, in color of skin. 

There are the ghosts of hate and ghosts of malice, ghosts 
of lies and slander and gossip, ghosts of mi.sery, ghosts of 
shame, ghosts of intolerance, ghosts of sham and fraud and 
deceit and smug hypocrisy. All these creatures of darkness 
haunt the lives of men and make them miserable. They add 
to the fears and terrors that already beat upon the place of 
their habitation. It is just as important to abolish these mod¬ 
ern ghosts as it was to root out belief in witchcraft. 

The dead have lived their lives. They have had their day. 
They made their successes and failures. They blundered and 
failed and tried again. This is our day. It is our time to .see 
what w'e can do. We have a right to make our own mistakes. 
We do not have to rej)eat the mistakes made by others. 

We should be guided only by principles. Our aim should 
be to ascertain genuine principles of conduct and to follow 
them w'ith a free, open-minded and courageous sj)irit. Prin¬ 
ciples are the only enduring things in the univer.se. Customs 
change. Conventions have been swept aside. Traditions are 
forgotten. Men and women die. Governments and institu¬ 
tions perish. But principles are eternal. We should spend 
our lives in a quest for truth—and when a truth is found, we 
should make it a part of our lives and be guided by it. It 
does not matter if a truth conflicts with custom or convention; 
truth and principle are greater than custom and convention. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. This is the living present. 
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A SPEAKING voice with charm can make the most 
ordinary and casual thoughts seem brilliant and 
original. A poor speaking voice can make even im¬ 
portant thoughts and ideas sound insignificant. 
Unconsciously, people are swayed hv the voice. Not always 
do they realize that they are being inlluenced by a voice alone, 
and less often that the voice souiuls the keynote of personality. 

To the health-seeker, the culture of the voiee is more than 
a means of casting a spell over others; it brings a happy note 
of interest to his daily routine. For the deep breathing ex¬ 
ercises essential in the cultivation of the voiee are also funda¬ 
mentals of health-building. 

Breathing is as vital to beauty as it is to life. A long, 
slow, deep breath is beauty’s best tonic. Tomorrow morning, 
when the air is fresh, go to your window and take four, six. 
eight deep breaths, and then consider yourself. You will he 
a different person from the one who reluctantly left his bed. 
You may feel a trifle giddy because the deep breaths have 
sent the languid blood racing through your body with amazing 
impetus, hut you will feel a sense of strength, of physical fit¬ 
ness, a firm faith that “all’s right with the world.’’ Even the 
facial expression is improved. The lines which character and 
.sorrow trace are noble; hut it is the petty network left hy 
nerves, worry, ill-health, discontent, that mar one’s appear¬ 
ance. Deep breathing will erase these lines because it sets 
you at ease with your.self and the world. 

Make it a practice to t.ake six to a dozen .slow, deep breaths 
when you awake in the morning, standing before your window, 
shoulders .squared and che.st high. If you are an office worker, 
.stop in the middle of the day, .seek out an open window and 
breathe in, slowly counting one, two, three, four; then ex¬ 
hale, counting one, two, three, four. You will be surprised at 
your renewed efficiency when you return to your work. 
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Besides easing 
your nerves ami 
improving your 
(lisjjosition, deep 
breathing will also 
strengthen your 
lungs, ward off 
infection and hell) 
to make the chest 
high, the bust 
firm. It will bring 
(piantities of oxy¬ 
gen into your 
blood-stream and 
send it racing 
througli your body 
to rout out the 
])oisons that wouhl 
otherwi.se linger 
to dull your spirit 
and your skin. 
Deep breathing 
will help to keep 
you alert, vital, 
vibrant, all valu- 
able (pialities of 
personal charm. 
Every person who 
cherishes youth 
and magnetism 
should cultivate a 
routine of breath- 



As the air is expelled through the lung-cells it passes 
hrst through the small, then through the large, bron¬ 
chial tubes and through the trachea to the larynx. 
Sound is produced when this air passes between the 
inner margins of the two vocal cords. Issuing through 
the pharynx into the mouth, sound is there modified by 
the tongue and lips into the articulated huiuan voice. 
By placing the hand on the throat as in this illus¬ 
tration you may insure flexibility, which is essential 
at this point. 


ing exercises. 

The Voice and Voice PRourcTiox. — A.s the air is ex- 
pelled from the lungs, it passes first through the small, then ^ 

the large, bronchial tubes, and through the trachea to the 
larynx. There it may set in vibration the vocal chords and 
produce unintelligihle sound. The air then carries this sound 
through the pharynx into the mouth where it becomes what is 
known as voice. 
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To give the voice resonance it may i>e directed to the 
frontal sinus cavities located behind the bridge of the nose; 
to convert this voice into intelligible sound the tongue and the 
lips are moved. 

Thus vocal sound produced without effective direction of 
the wnll may be unintelligible and unmusical. Or it may be 
only slightly modified, with such gutturals as the bushman or 
the idiot may utter. Further modified, under the control of 
the mind, vocal sound may be converted into entrancing and 
immortal melody. 

In this process the use of certain organs is indispensable. 
Yet in improving the speaking and singing voice it must not 
be forgotten that the voice does not depend completely on a 
mechanical functioning of these organs. 'I'he voice is colored 
by feeling and emotion. Now when delicacy and art arc 
combined with feeling and emotion the voice increa.ses its 
beauty and its appeal, because it more completely serves to 
interpret tbe physical and the mental personality and to aroiuse 
similar emotions through sympathy. 

This is true of the speaking as w’ell as of the singing voice. 
In truth, the methods of production of both speecb and song 
are alike. In singing, the tones have greater contrast and are 
longer sustained. Yet it is possible to pnaluce contrast and 
long-sustained tones in the speaking voice, as actors and 
orators prove. 

Indeed, the natural tone of the voice in singing is, in every 
case, that of the natural tone of the voice in speaking. Thus 
it is said that to find the key in which one can best sing the 
words of a song, a line .should be spoken over and over with 
the feeling and emotional expression it calls forth. The tones 
used will be those on which the ^vords may also be sung with 
the greatest ease and expressiveness and by which the listener 
will be mo.st easily affected. 

Hand in hand with the natural use of the voice goes the 
complete and correct use of the lungs and breathing apparatus. 
At the same time, it should be kept in mind that to attain 
clearness of voice its natural qualities must be retained along 
with the effective usage and proper condition of the breathing 
apparatus. 

It may be noted that every one of the exercises illustrated 
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and described includes several positions. Certain of these 
positions play an important part throughout the entire series 
of exercises. For instance, position A is taken at the begin¬ 
ning of Exercise 1 and in Exercise 2, 3, 4 and 5, also. 

Breathing Exercisios. —Instead of developing breath 
control through sini^iig exercises, as some vocal teachers ad¬ 
vise, it may primarily through proper breath¬ 

ing exercises * 'here is less danger of faulty breathing 
at the beginexercise, b 



POSITION A. 

Exwcto# 1. The basis of good singing and good ^ EMTCise'l**** 

control. The illustration shows the position at the beginning of £xercise . 
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BREATHING EXERCISES 


POSITION B. 



POSITION D. 


BxerclM 1. Drop arms from position A to position B, as above, forming mouth 
as for vowel-sound OO. From this position raise up arms to position A. 
meanwhile through the nose. Then place hands on hips as In position D and 
hold breath about three seconds, turning head as shown, with mouth open. Then 
exhale suddenly, saying Hal To conclude this exercise, take three quick deep 
breaths for the purpose of relaxing the lungs and restoring normal heart-action. 


EXERCISE 1. {As in photographs.) 

A. HaniLs outstretched. 

B. Drop arms to front of body while blowinpf out, form¬ 
ing mouth as for vowel-sound OO. 

C. Wliile in this position begin raising up arms, inhaling 
through the nose, gradually bringing arms to original 
position, then placing hands on hips. 
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D. Hold breath about three seconds, while turning head 
as in photograph, mouth opened. 

E. Exhale suddenly, saying Ha! ^ 

F. Then drop arms to position shown iri Position B, 
Exercise 1. 

G. Now take three quick but deep breaths, for the pur¬ 
pose of relaxing the lungs. 

In this exercise, termed the “cleansing breath,” care must 
be taken that those muscles of the chest, shoulders and abdo¬ 
men which are active do not become too tense, .as it is upon the 
workings of the diaphragm and other muscles that one should 
coneentrate. In part I) of this exercise, the turning of the head 
while holding the breath is for the purpose of proving to one’s 
self that the breath is not being “valved” by the museles of 
the throat, but by the diaphragm. 

Any tenseness at the throat will, in a great measure, lessen 
the benefits to be derived from this exercise. Sudden exhala¬ 
tion must be accompanied by total relaxation of the entire mus¬ 
cular structure, from knees to he.ad. Part G of this exercise 
is the rejuvenating part, for no matter bow strenuous the ex- 
ereise may have been for the time being, these quick, deep, 
respirations revive the hmgs at once, a fact which is more 
easily prov'en by person.al experience than by the written 
description. 

EXERCISi: 2. 

A. liro]) arms, and exliale as in Exercise 1. 

B. Inhale (luickly but deej)ly through the nose, and take 
posture as in photogra])h—hands on hips. 

C. Begin to exhale very, very slowly through the teeth; 
that is. close the teeth tightly and at the same time 
part the lips enough to allow the breath to escape; 
make a hissing sound on the consonant “S, ’ the idea 
being to allow the breath to be controlled in its escape. 

D. After all the breath seems to have left the lungs, drop 
the arms as in Exercise 1, part F. 

E. Now take three quick reviving breaths and pause tor 
one minute of rest. 

EXERCISE 3. 

Is the same as Exercise 2, the only change being in pos¬ 
ture. (Hands on diaphragm.) 


Exercise 2 


Exercise 3 
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Exercise 
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POSmON B. 


POSITION O. 


Exercise 2. Begin with position A as in Exercise 1. The hands are dropped to 
position B whEe exhaling. Inhale deeply and return to position A, then let the 
hands rest on hips while the breath is exhaled very slowly through the teeth as 
in position 0. After breath has left the lungs, drop the arms as shown in 

position B. 


EXERCISE 4. 

Is the same as Exercise 2, the only change being in pos¬ 
ture. (Hands on upper chest.) 
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BREATH CONTROL 

EXERC ISE 5 . 

Is the same as Exercise 2, the only change being in pos¬ 
ture. (Hands behind back.) 

EXERCISE 6. 

A. Exhale as in Exercise 1. 

B. Inhale very slowly through nose while bringing arms 
to hips. Now try and hold the breath for ten seconds 
(gradually increasing after three weeks to twenty and 
thirty .seconds). 

C. Now suddenly inhale. 

D. Take five quick reviving breaths. After a two-minute 
pause, proceed to the next exercise. 

EXERCISE 7. 

A. Exhale as in Exercise 1. 

B. Inhale through teeth. 

C. Hohl breath five seconds, lengthening the time to ten 
seconds more after two weeks’ practice. 

D. Exhale suddenly. 

E. Take three (juiek reviving breaths, then pause. 

In Exercise 7, the inhaling through the teeth is done as 
follows: Close the teeth as formerly described for exhaling, 
then l)egin drawing in the breath with the same hissing sound, 
and when you feel you have filled the lungs quite full, hold 
the breath for five seconds, and then suddenly exhale. This 
holding for five seconds may be increased, after two to four 
weeks, to ten and fifteen seconds. Nature is slow, so don’t 
force things. 

EXERCISE 8. 

This is a most efficient, yet a most difficult exercise, 
and is said to have been* practiced for two hours daily by 
Farinelli, the great singer of the seventeenth century. 

A. Exhale in the usual way. 

B. Inhale slowly through the closed teeth. 

C. Hold the breath about three to five seconds. 

D. Now exhale through teeth slowly. 

E. Take from three to six quick, deep after-breaths, more 
if you need them. 


Exercise 5 


Exercise 6 


Exercise 7 


Holding the 
Breath 


Exercise 8 
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POSITION OF HANDS POSITION OF HANDS POSITION OF HANDS 
FOB EXERCISE 3. FOB EXERCISE 4. FOR EXERCISE 5. 

In beginning all three of these exercises Position A, Exercise 1, is taken. 

In Exercise 3, after completely filling the Inngs by Inhalation through the nose, 
the hands are placed on the diaphragm and the air is allowed to escape very 
slowly with the teeth closed and the lips barely opened. 

In Exercise 4, after Inhaling to the full lung capacity and placing hands in above 
position, the air is allowed to escape as in Exercise 3. 

In Exercise 5, procedure is exactly the same so far as inhalation and exhalation 
are concerned, as in Exercise 3 and 4, the position of the hands being shifted 
to permit clasping each other at the small of the back, as here illustrated. 


In this exercise, the inhaling through the teeth (instead of 
through the nose) is practiced as being the best method of 
inhaling slowly. The holding of the breath for a few seconds, 
and then the slow exhalation, makes it possible for this entire 
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IDEAL VOICE TONE 

exercise to last from forty to fifty seconds. As this exercise 
is quite a heroic one, and is of no real benefit until the pupil 
is ready for it, you are urgently advised against any straining 
in carrj'ing it out, and the same may be said regarding any 
of the other exercises. 

Ideal Voice Toxe.— The puj)il must form in his mind the 
•‘ideal tone” before he utters a sound, and that tone must have 
resonance. When the pupil finds a eonvenient part of his 
range, say for example in the average voice between middle D 
and I'. and finds in his case the most easily pronounced 
vowel, he is then ready to tiegin. Work on one tone and 
vowel, using for example the vowel-sounds “oo” (u) or “6,” 
until you feel jierfectly the vibrations in the upper part of the 
bridge of the nose. 

It is best t(» sing with a small amount of volume at first, 
yet do not use too small a volume, because this will tend to 
relax the vocal chords. Sing first on the vow'el and on a con¬ 
venient tone of your scale, until you can actually feel, with 
fingers on the bridge of nose, the upper vibration. The illus¬ 
tration on page 211,5 may he consulted to advantage. 

After this add a second tone in combination with the first 



nASKl) ON “CARUHO'S MKfUoU OF VOICK PUOuUi'T ION” HY l»H. r. MaHU> MaRWOITI 

The production of the vowel A (pronounced AH). The mouth is wide open, the 
Ups completely relaxed, and the tongue la flat on the floor of the mouth, its tip 
in contact with the inner side of lower Up. 

The vowel E (pronounced AY) is used as shown in second photograph. The 
mouth is half opened and the tongue relaxed and in contact with the lower Up 
as in singing the vowel A. 
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VOWEL PRODUCTION 


Vowel 

Scales 


(a higher tone), then a third tone, and so on, hut do not in¬ 
crease the volume. Quality is what one must strive to attain. 
Quantity comes naturally, but what music lover is there who 
would not prefer a beautiful Kreisler violin tone to a blatant 
street band? Once you have established the range and the 
vowel, go on to extend the range and the number of vowels, 
and to take up combinations of intervals, and combinations 
of vowels and consonants, and finally to reach into octaves of 
range and phrases of words. 

This is the great goal. After singing these first vowels 
“oo” and “5,” together with a five-note exercise and any other 
e.xercise of close intervals beginning in the key of G, or any 
other convenient key, for from three to six weeks, you are 
ready to take up the exercise that will develop breath control 
and at the same time develop the mental and physical habit of 
resonance. The pupil will now add “a” (as in the word May) 
to the “oo” and “b,” and will sing “oo,” “b” and “il” in the 
same breath, trying to feel the vihratiorrs in the bridge of the 
nose with the singing of each vowel, and endeavoring to dove¬ 
tail the three different vowels into one arudher all in one 
breath. 

After this is practiced carefully for two weeks, another 
pronunciation of the vowel “a” is added, “ii” (as in the word 
father). This is the most difficult of all vowels to sing and 
shoidd be the last to be attcmi)ted, although certain Italian 
teac ers thought differently. Caruso tried to avoi<I it as much 
as possible, liecause it is the most open vowel and has a 
tenden j to fall back into the throat. By coloring it with the 

vowel oo and “o,” you can in time focus it in the position 
ot these two vowels. 

r ^a^ering of these four vowel sounds is easily accom¬ 
plished If the pupil has patience. Get your resonance estab¬ 
lished by feeling for the vibrations in the upper portion of 
the bridge of the nose, then place your “oo” vowel in these 
vibrations. Now carry over from the “oo” to the “6” vowel 

**'"*:* “ fre.sh breath and 

1 .^.. ^ taking another breath vibrate “oo,” 

> a and a. Practice this for a week on the note which 
IS easiest for you in the range of your own voice. 

After that go up a tone in the scale and sing the same 
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series of four vowels in one breath as naturally as possible, in 
periods of from ten to fifteen minutes’ duration, three or four 
times daily. Now go uj) another tone, and so on, until you 
have eovered an octave above the tone w’ith which you started. 
Then begin going down the scale. Sing the same series as 
before, but one tone below the one you originally started on; 
and keep on going down as long as it feels comfortahle. Be 
carefid, however, not to go either up or down the scale any 
further than will feel comfortable to you. 

SiX(JiN(} Tkchxiquk. —With the vowel and combinations 
of vowels established on single tones throughout the range of 
the voice, you may now start on the various .series of interval 
combinations resembling songs. Any edition of vocal ex¬ 
ercises written by the old Italian masters will be found to be 
good. “Concone” exercises can be had at any music shop. 
'The student shoidd ask for the edition fitted to his or her 
voice. A so{)rano asks for the Soprano Edition, a basso for 
the Basso Edition, and so on. 

H aving obtained this hook of Concone exercises, begin 
ap])lying the above-described methcxl as to resonance and 
l»reath control, that is, singing with diaphragm connection and 



• A.iiEU UN ■ tAHUSo’s MKIIUMt UK PROPCn lUN*' l>*. P. MARIO MARAFIOTI. 

The first photograph hare shows the production of the vowel I (pronounced EE). 
The mouth is narrowed without tension of the Ups or tongue. 

As shown in second photograph, the vowel O Is produced with Ups rounded and 
somewhat protruded, although kept in complete relaxation. 


Concone 

Exercises 
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DICTION 


Resonance of 
the Voice 


resistance (as in the hissing, breathing-out exercise), for the 
breath must be controlled by the diaphragm when passing 
through the vocal chords in singing. Conservation of breath 
makes it easy to establish resonance; and vice versa, establish¬ 
ment of maximum resonance requires little breath. Thus you 
see that these natural applications help each other. 

After practicing these Concone exercises for from six 
weeks to two months the student may take uj) simple songs 
of small range and slow movement, avoiding thereby tlie 
chance of slurring over tones, which, even in the lightest form, 
is dangerous in the establishing of a reliable method. All 
teachers who give quick exercises at the beginning of a stu¬ 
dent’s studies are either ignorant of the j)roper methods or 
are, for material purposes, trying to flatter the pupil by show¬ 
ing him an extended range at top or bottom. All this is to no 
purpose, because every single tone must be carefully noted, 
especially in the beginning, and it is almost as bard to watch 
all the tones in a quick exercise as it is to watch the sjrokes 
in the wheels of an automobile traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

Diction. —When you have mastered control of breath and 
resonance on every tone of your range, the diction will take 



care of itself, providing this 
resonance is establishecl with 
free and flexible throat mus¬ 
cles. But if, as is the case 
with certain foreign teach¬ 
ers, the diction is taught 
separately, and with a poor 
vocal method, the voices 
will go to pieces early in 
life, simply because of this 
exaggerated speech. Ca¬ 
ruso, Battistini, and all the 
great singers of beautiful 
songs never studied diction. 


BASED ON “rARURo’s METHOD OF VOtCR PRODUCTION” 
BY DB, P. MABAPIOTI 


Diction comes of itself if 


3^ photograph Ulnstratos the production 
of the vowel U (pronounced OO). The Ups 
control the formation of this vowel by 
their protrusion and fonnation. 


you have learned to use res¬ 
onance; but if you have not 
developed resonance, fine 


PRINCIPLES VOICE CULTURE 
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diction will kill 
the singing voice. 

Listen to 
some singers who 
have gained tem¬ 
porary promi¬ 
nence, and yon 
cannot under¬ 
stand a w o r (1 
they sing. I^is- 
tcn again very 
carefully, and 
you will note that 
they have throaty 
voices. That is 
the reason for 
the had diction— 
thrf)aty, unrcso- 
nant vocal place¬ 
ment. You can¬ 
not pronounce 
words with your 
throat. At least 
you cannot do so 
without choking. 
Here are the 
remedies: 



Kesonance is essential to a voice-tone either in speak¬ 
ing nr singing. In the beginning it is helpful to use a 
single tone until one can actually feel the vibrations 
in the upper part of the nose, when holding the fingers 
in the position here illustrated. 


1. Correct breathing, developed by breathing exercises. 

2. Relaxed throat and tongue muscles. 

3. I’lacenient of tone in resonant cavities. 

4. Resonance developed in all ]>arts of the range of the 
voice and carried consecutively to vowels, words, 
phrases and finally to songs. 

All exercises performed for the benefit of the singing voice 
will improve the speaking voice simultaneously. In fact, the 
great actress, Julia Marlowe, was .an earnest and an ardent 
student of singing, though her repertoire never included sing¬ 
ing. Yet, vocal exercises aided her speaking voice, and she has 
urged all aspiring actors and actresses to study singing. 



•xercises In 
peaking 


211« THK SPEAKING VOICE 

In singing, the melody must be followed; in speaking, you 
originate your ow’ii melotly. It is usually wise to coneentrate 
your thought and the pitch of your voice on your deeper tones. 
Thus w'ill be avoided the nasal rasp for which Americans 
are noted and sometimes ridiculed. 

Just as a song is divided into phrases and pauses, so your 
voice in conversation creates effects by means of emphasis, 
inflection and the pause. 

The SpI':^vking Voice. —In improving the speaking voice 
the two most important factors, as in singing, are the control 
of the breath and the development of resonance. Anyone who 
has gone through the exercises previously described has already 
gone a long way in this direction. But there are some very 
simple ways of improving the speaking voice in these respects. 
In learning to speak well, the following exercise may be sug¬ 
gested in addition to those already mentioned. 

Drop the body forward, relaxed from the waist, exhaling 
as you drop, and keeping the knees rigid. Now begin to 
breathe in the air in short inhalations through the nose, letting 
the body rise almost automatically while the lungs fill until 
they have been expande<l to their full ca])aeity. After taking 
the la.st possible breath with the nose, it will be found that 
it is still possible to sip in another breath or two through 
the lips. Now begin to speak slowly and carefully, in a clear, 
rounded tone, some verse, such as Stevenson’s lines: 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea. 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

Any poem of good rhythm, with several resonant words in 
it, will do. Say it once, twice, or three times on the breath 
you have in your lungs until it entirely gives out, taking care 
to bring out the full musical effect of the words. 

As you practice this exercise again and again, with any 
poem or piece of highly resonant and rhythmical writing you 
wish to repeat, you will find that you can say more and more 
without taking a new breath, and can learn so to control your 
store of breath as to create the most attractive tones. 

After you have attained some proficiency in this, start as 
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before by hanf?ing limp from the waist and filling your lungs 
completely with air, and then proceed to read aloud as well 
as you can, straight ahead through some good piece of writing. 
But this time do not allow the reserve of air in your chest 
to give out. Keep replenishing it, wherever you find oppor¬ 
tunity, in the pauses between phrases, with sips of air through 
the mouth. This may seem difficult and awkward at first, but 
with j)ractice one learns how to keep on reading or talking 
while keeping the lungs supplied with a reserve of air, and 
can improve the control of the voice and all the voice tones. 

Resonance, which is the second great necessity in culti¬ 
vating a good speaking voice, may he improved by saying over 
and over the following series of words, striving for a full, 
round, mellf)w tone: Boom, doom, r/loom, loom, room. — Gong, 
rcrong, -tottg, long. Dome, home, foam, Rome. — Bun, fun, 
run, .sun, done. — Clang, bang, hang, rang, swang. 

Eor the cultivation of resonance in connection with the pro¬ 
nunciation of vowels, one exercise is to say over and over, 
watching one’s voice {)roduction carefully, the words, O Maria, 
come ox'cr the mountain. 

American voices suffer from two special difficulties. In 
the first place, ])eople tend to speak on a monotonous level. 
Everyone who desires an attractive voice should cultivate va¬ 
rieties of pitch and tone, and learn to make the tones attractive 
at any pitch. It is a good practice to take any common word 
of one syllable, like go, and endeavor to speak it at each level 
of the scale, going up and down the scale with the speaking 
voice instead of the singing voice. Of course, the possible 
range is not nearly so great as in singing. In reading en¬ 
deavor to color the tone, and to change the pitch, ob.serving 
the different emotional causes and effects of differences in 
tone and pitch. It will he observed at once that emotion of 
any sort intensifies the voice; that an endeavor to conceal the 
feelings and speak in a tone of superficial politeness means 
a higher and lighter tone altogether. By observing a good 
actor or actress on the stage all the different possibilities of 
the human voice in expressing personality may be learned. 

The second defect in American voices is the failure to make 
adequate use of the lips. The lips are tightly drawn, and the 
mouth barely open. One teacher of voice culture always starts 
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the lesson hy having the pupil 
yawn several times. Yawning 
stretches and relaxes the throat 
and the lips. Various exei’cises 
may he practiced to encourage 
clear enunciation and the proper 
use of the lips. One exercise 
that also improves the use of the 
consonant r, which is the hardest 
single consonant for most peo¬ 
ple to enunciate, is as follows: 

Say ten times in succession, 
the following: Around the rough 
and rugged roek the ragged ras¬ 
cal ran. 

Another series of Avords 
which gives the lips exercise is: 
Proper, potatoes, prunes and 
prisms. 

Almost all the favorite 
tongue-twister combinations of 
words in which children delight, 
like the classic one about Peter 
Piper and the peppers, are good 
practice. Rut mainly it is neces¬ 
sary to become conscious of this tight-lipped way of speak¬ 
ing, and to learn to use the lips more freely. This greatly 
improves the general contour and the pleasing charm of the 
lips themseh'es. 

To master these vocal gymnastics, nothing is more helpful 
than to listen to your.self read good literature aloud. Such 
reading exercises should be performed when you are alone 
and therefore not apt to be affected by self-consciousness- 
Shakespeare’s plays, Byron’s poems, the speeches of Lincoln, 
the descriptions of Dickens and of Scott, the conversations in 
the novels of John Galsworthy, all furnish excellent material 
for such practice. 

It is well to practice the vowels combined with the various 
consonants such as: la-le-li-lo-lu; mah-ma-me-mi-mo-mu; bah- 
ba-be-bi-bo-bu; kak-ka-ke-ki-ko-ku, and so on, using both up- 



The exercise of inhaling and exhal¬ 
ing through the closed teeth, here 
illustrated, is practiced as the best 
method of inhaling slowly. The 
holding of the breath for a few 
seconds, and then the slow exhala¬ 
tion makes it possible for the entire 
exercise to last from forty to fifty 
seconds. 
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ward and downward inflection and emphasizing first one 
syllal)le and then another. 

When reading and when speaking, endeavor to “color” 
your words with your thoughts. Paint a picture in sound. 

Enunciation. —Clear enunciation should go hand in hand 
with the proper use of the voice. Otherwise voice quality and 
diction both suffer. It is important when speaking to pro¬ 
nounce properly the endings of words such as ed, fvl, ing, 
merit, ence, nens. Be careful also not to clutter up your 
sentences with such useless, meaningless expressions as: 
Listen; I see; of eourse; hozcexrr; and so; et cetera; don’t you 
h'lunc; and others. 

If you are inclined to stutter, apt to be at a loss for a word, 
plan your conversation. Before calling, deliberately sit down 
and think out what you intend to say. Many eccentricities in 
speech are caused by an overaetive or by a clouded mind. 

One of the most ausjiicious moments for impressing per¬ 
sons is the moment of greeting; therefore, be sure to cultivate 
a pleasant tone and manner of using .such phrases as: Good 
morning.—Thank you.—May I present?—Do you think so? 
—Good afternoon. — Good-bye.--May I do anything for you? 

Never fail to call persons by right names, even when it is 
necessary to halt the conversation to make sure you are pro¬ 
nouncing them correctly. 

Constantly observe the effect of your voice on others. Take 
care not to talk too much and never neglect the courtesy of 
attentive, interested listening. For silence is often the better 
part of speech. 
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D ancing is an antidote for many of the artificiali¬ 
ties of modern life. As science tends to take men 
away from Nature, so dancing brings them hack to 
her, freeing both body and mind from the influence 
of a machine age. In addition to this it is a great moulder of 
personality, making for grace and poise. 

The important part that dancing jilaycd in the lives of the 
ancient Greeks and the extent to which it helped them attain 
that physical and esthetic perfection for which they are dis¬ 
tinguished, is well known. It is not so well known that the 
dance is gradually penetrating the warj) and woof of modern 
lives. The art of rhythmic bodily movement is now regarded 
by many as an essential of normal living. Almost everybody 
dances. Children dance in school, adults and adolescents dance 
in ballrooms and in classes. Actors, singers and instrumental 
musicians are making dancing an imiiortant ])art of their 
training. 

To the actor dancing gives poise, the ability to move 
rhythmically, to coordinate lines with gestures. Musicians find 
in their own instinctive bodily rhythms the basis of all musical 
rhythm and effective interpretation. Even the athlete may 
find dancing helpful in the acquisition of good form, A recent 
book on golf urges the enthusiast to practice rhythmic exer¬ 
cises to music every morning before breakfast to* help him in 
developing a good swing, and the hoys in a famous New York 
private school devote part of their limited leisure time to folk¬ 
dancing because they find that it increases their efficienev in 
competitive athletics. 

Dancixo and PERSONALiTy.—Progressive educators have 
given dancing a prominent part in their curricula, not only be¬ 
cause they regard it as the ideal form of exercise, but because 
M Its psychological value. It contributes to the child’s powers 

himself to people and 
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conditions. It releases in rhythmic movement impulses which, 
if suppressed, tend to make the individual unsocial. It gives 
him the means of expressing, through his own body, the ego or 
personality that must find an outlet if he is to develop 
normally. 

Years ago physical directors and educators made the dis¬ 
covery that exercise is most beneficial when it is enjoyable, and 
that when it is enjoyed it is infinitely less fatiguing. Since 
then dancing has played an increasingly im])ortant role in the 
cultivation of health. Dr. Woods Hutchinson says: “So long 
as exercise gives us pleasure, exhilaration, it is doing us good. 
Ph}’sically j)rofitable exercises must j)artake of the nature of 
play. It is the quality of the muscular effort that counts, not 
the quantity.” On the introduction of dancing into the New 
York schools, it was discovered that wlien done as dances large 
muscular movements could he carried on without fatigue for 
two or three times as long as formal gj’mnastics. 

This question of fatigue is im])ortant because a tired muscle 
is, literally, a poisoned muscle. Fatigue ])oison may be neu¬ 
tralized in several ways: by complete relaxation, as in sleep; by 
the application of heat, as in a hot hath; by dee]) breathing of 
fresh air; by massage; or, curiously enough, by more exercise! 
If certain muscles or groups of muscles become tired, the use 
of other muscles, in some such pleasant, relaxed form of exer¬ 
cise as dancing, gently stinudates the heart and gives the bl(K)d- 
stream a chance to carry off the toxins that accumulate in the 
overworked tissues. This is especially true when, as is so often 
the case, the nervous tension of continued effort adds to the 
sense of fatigue. 

Dancing, for the healthy person, then, is a normal activity 
providing exercise and recreation. Exercise is needed not only 
for amasement and for the maintenance of health, hut to cor¬ 
rect slight physical defects. Many do not know how to stand 
or walk, and may be unable to relax at will. They may he too 
fat or too thin. For all of these defects dancing, if properly 
taught, is the ideal corrective. 

Dancing ano Physicai. DEVEr.oPMF,NT.— The effect on 
posture is one of the most important benefits of dancing. 
There are many ways of standing incorrectly; but dancing 
should correct any of them, since it includes exercises that reach 
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the weak 
spots, and as 
it leads the 
student to 
consider him- 
se If obj ec- 
tively he will 
soon analyze 
his physifpie 
and then use 
his will to 
overcome had 
hal)its, (iood 
posture is ab¬ 
solutely es¬ 
sential to the 
daneer, for 
\v i t h o u t it 
there can be 
no elfeetive 
poses. The 
l)est possible 
^vay to ac• 
(juire good 
posture is 
througli danc- 
i n g. T h c 
dancer learns 
to stand erect 



Dancing and 
Inactivity 


because other- '^control” is a feature of the modem exhibition dance 
, requiring a high degree of physical training and fitness. 

Wise he can- This illustration is a portrait of Miss Helen Macfadden, 
not dance daughter of the editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia of 

Also danc¬ 
ing can increase or reduce weight. Dr. C. Ward Cranipton 
says that inactivity is, in general, the underlying cause of 
excessive weight. The body becomes stagnant, vitality is 
lowered and fat accumulates. Dancing is not only an en¬ 
joyable form of exercise for the man or woman who is over¬ 
weight, hut the activity can be directed to those parts of the 
body especially needing reduction. The person who is under- 
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weight finds that dancing stimulates his appetite, purifies his 
blood-stream and so enables him to digest and assimilate his 
food more readily. As a result he begins to put on weight. 

Grace will surely follow if technical exercises are properly 
executed. Two things are essential to grace: muscles that 
function smoothly and powerfully, and the use of only those 
muscles essential to the movements it is desired to make. This 
economy of movement is the basis of beauty in dancing. Waste 
effort is not only foolish but ugly. Muscular thrift which is 
learned through dancing carries with it the ability to avoid 
fatigue. Dr. Dudley H. Sargent attributes the graceful car¬ 
riage of the West Point cadet, not to bis rigid military drill, 
but to his hours with the dancing master. 

In dancing the body is the medium of expression, 'riiere- 
fore, it must be ^air> cl to move smoothly and harmoniously, 
to respond as dii^ to the will of the ]>erformer as does the 
piano to the finge>, jf the pianist. And this control must be 
so perfected that the spectator is not conscious of it. 

To many spectators dancing is nothing but a succession 
of poses. The performer, if be is an artist, knows that bis 
dance is a closely woven pattern, a coordination, not only of 
muscles and nerves, but of body and spirit, music and move¬ 
ment. He can no more omit part of it than an author can 
omit a chapter from his book, or a painter cut off one corner 
of his canvas. 

Types of Dancixcj. —Broadly speaking, there are three 
types of dancing: (1), national, including folk and character 
dances; (2), the classical ballet with its ancient tra<litions and 
elaborate technique; (3), natural dancing based on the in¬ 
stinctive movements of the body. Modern social dancing may 
be regarded as a fourth type. 

Folk dances are usually performed by groups of men and 
women. They are in general an outgrowth of religious cere¬ 
monial dances, and in many parts of the world the peasants 
still dance for relaxation after labor, or to celebrate a feast 
day. Out of these primitive dances arose the more sophisti¬ 
cated national dances. Character dances are really charac¬ 
teristic of a nation. 

The Devi'U.opment of the Dance. —The history of the 
dance is the history of man’s regard for and pride in the vari- 



PLATE 71. Dancing Improves the posture and carriage and contributes important 

elements to the physical personaUty. 
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oils parts of the body, or 
in the body as a whole. 

Most national and clas¬ 
sic dances are either a dis¬ 
play of bodily fitness or of 
costume, or a rehearsal, in 
some form, of the love 
drama between the sexes. 
Almost every part of the 
body has been made the 
special center of attrac¬ 
tion in one national dance 
or another. In general it 
may be said that in the 
Orient dancing displays 
the arms, hands, and the 
trunk, while in the Occi¬ 
dent it is largely an ac¬ 
tivity of the legs. 

In China, dances are 
highly ceremonial in char¬ 
acter and dejiend rather 
on the display of exceed¬ 
ingly gorgeous clothing, 
in all manner of decora¬ 
tive poses, than on the 
agility of the body itself. 
The use of the hands in 
the Chinese dance is 



Tbe baU«t is the classic basis of a wide 
variety of solo and ensemble dancing. 


greatly cultivated and is very beautiful. One watches with 
fa.scination the delicate, flying, waving hands of a dancer who 
seems otherwise little more than an immobile pattern of 
gorgeous clothes. They seem like birds or butterflies in their Dancing 
wheeling and circling flight. In Japan, too, the hands and 
arms are greatly cultivated in the dance, and much is made of 
the sleeve which is the distinctive item in the Japanese cos¬ 


tume. The white hands of the geisha, fluttering before her 
waving red sleeves, weave a great variety of beautiful and 
expressive patterns. The dancing of the Javanese, Burmese, 


and Indians, and at Angkor of the Cambodian girls who do 
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one of the most famous and the most difficult dances, is a dis¬ 
play of the arms in all manner of interesting evolutions, and 
of the torso. 

It is often felt that the dances of the West that involve 
chiefly leg movement are in intent suggestive or immoral. As 
a matter of fact, they contain very little of the deliberate 
appeal to sex that is involved in much of the Indian and Near 
Eastern dancing, with all the twisting and writhing of the 
body. The Orientals, in general, make of (lancing a serious 
and dignified business. There is little of the romping and 
fun that characterizes most European folk dancing. 

Most European folk dances are either an expression of 
communal high spirits or a rehearsal in some form of the 
drama of wooing. The idea of showing off the quality and 
skill of some part of the body is not so imj)licit in them, 
though this idea is undoubteilly ])resent, especially in the 
dances which demand some special agility of the feet, such as 
clog dancing. The only part of the body that has been es¬ 
pecially featured is the feet, and less often the legs. 

In general it will he found that the j)art of the body which 
is featured in the national dance is the ])art of which the nation 
is particularly proud and which it is inclined to em|)hasize 
in the arrangement of the costume and in the gestures of social 
life. Thus the fine use of the hands in .Ta])anese and Chinese 
dancing corresponds to the great value put iqxin white, deli¬ 
cate, and lieautifully cared-for hands as a sign of aristocracy, 
and the similar emphasis on the sleeve as a focal ]>oint <^f 
the costume. So, in the Wc.st, our ])leasure in the use of 
our feet has led, in the present era, to the featuring of legs 
and feet, not only in ballet dances, hut in the ordinary costume 
of women, and in the poses of social life. 

Moral Aspects of Daxcixo. —Though Puritans have 
always condemned the dance because of its supposed ap])eal 
“d to the pa.ssion.s, the element of special sex appeal is lacking 
in a very large number of dances. The Chinese and Japanese 
dances are the essence of dignity and restraint, even when 
they are done by geisha and sing-song girls. And it cannot 
be said that the national dances of Europe lay any great 
stress on the movements of the body which have any direct 
sexual appeal, even when they do rehearse the social drama 
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of wooing. For 
the most part 
they express 
merely the de¬ 
light in mov- 
i n g among 
highly active 
])eople who, as 
some one has 
said, enjoyed 
jumping he- 
cause the y 
lived in cli¬ 
mates where 
o n e h a d t o 
jump to keej) 
warm. 

Only among 
the tropical 
Orientals, and, 
to some extent 
among Pacific 



Toe dancing in its many varied forms is based, in essence, 
upon the technique of the ballet. 


islanders, are 

the movements of bust and torso directly and deliberately sug¬ 
gestive, and such dances are frecpiently given some special 
religious or ceremonial significance which partly dignifies their 


character. 


Dancing is then mainly, from time immemorial, an expres¬ 
sion of man’s delight in the beauty ami especially in the agility 
of the body. And much of the pleasure we feel in the sight 
of .skilful stage dancing is ])lea.sure in seeing what the laxly 
can be nitule to do. That is the basis of s(*me postures and 
feats, in themselves neither beautiful nor particularly ex- 
y)ressive, but showing how flexible is the dancer s btxly. 
Though the exquisitely fairylike quality of Pavlowa s ballet 
was lovely in itself, we also enjoyed seeing the marvelous con¬ 
quest the dancers had achieved over the laws of gravitation 
which bind the body to earth. 

Dancing is the highest cultivation of the body in motion, 
and probably all the.great values of dancing as an art of ex- 


Beauty in 
the Dance 



Birth of the 
BaUet 
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pression have been generally subordinated to the pleasure of 
man in the intricate details of the bodily evolutions in the 
dance for their own sake. 

European Dances.— There are many beautiful dances 
of European origin which are part of our cidtural heritage. 
The greatest single creation of European dancing is probably 
the ballet. The perfection of the classical ballet and the bal¬ 
let pantomime were contributed by Italy; but under Ijouis 
XIII, Louis XIV and Louis XV of France this dainty and 
difficult dance reached its highest development. There were 
frequent ballet performances by professionals, and, in addition, 
the lords and ladies of the court spent much of their time in the 
performance of pavanas, pause pied .s, and other court dances, 
stately, sophisticated, and exquisite. 

The Spaniards have always been enthusiastic dancers. 
When the Italian ballet reached them they combined its 
movements with the languid, symbolic gestures of the Oriental 
dancing introduced by the invading JSLxirs and so created a 
type of dancing that is wholly their own. They also have 
many folk dances: the join, in which castanets set the rhythm; 
the jaleo de jerez, a wild gypsy dance; the saraband, danced 
by women to the music of the guitar; and the bolero, a pas de 
deux. The seguidilla and fandango are danced by two rows 
of dancers, men on one side, women on the other. 

Many of the dances of Southern Europe have been in¬ 
fluenced by the dances of the g\q)sies. Curiously enough, 
even the British sailors’ hornpipe can be traced to this source. 

In Northern Europe the dances, ev’en when quite lively, 
have not the same abandon as those of Italy and Spain. Oer- 
many can boast chiefly of the waltz as its contribution to the 
dance. Derived in the first place from an Italian jumping 
dance, it was modified and softened to its present form largely 
through the music of Johaiin Strauss. 

There are four hundred known Swe<li.sh dances, largely 
love stories in pantomime. The Scottish dances, the reel and 
the highland fling, are closely related to the Scandinavian 
dances. Slavonic dances, Hungarian, Russian and Polish, 
are vigorous and colorful, with occasional lapses into a slower 
more melancholy measure. They include the polka, the ma¬ 
zurka. the polonaise. The czardas and the tzigane are dis- 



Photograph 1. sec¬ 
ond ballet posi¬ 
tion. Photograph 

2, fifth ballet posi¬ 
tion, Photograph 

3, fourth ballet 
position. Photo¬ 
graphs 4, 5 and 6, 
show other typical 
ballet steps, the 
final illustration 
being an ara¬ 
besque pose. 
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tinctly Hungarian. The jig is not really Irish in origin, hut 
it has been so completely adopted as an expression of national 
emotion that it is used to convey every shade of feeling from 
low comedy to exalted tragedy. The English have their folk 
dances, based for the most part on very simple steps—wait/., 
schottische and polka, and quite frequently accompanied by 
singing. The Morris danee is said to be of M(K)rish origin, 
and is danced with bells on the ankles. 

Natt’KAL Daxcinc. —Natural dancing, known variously 
as interpretive, barefoot, or rhythmic dancing, owes its mod¬ 
ern renaissance largely to the influence of Isadora Duncan 
and her contemporaries. She advanced the revolutionary 
theory that it is quite possible to express emotion and in¬ 
terpret music by the natural movements of the body, not un¬ 
trained, but still not trained in a speciali/ed and traditional 
technique. It is especially suitable fur classes in schools, be¬ 
cause it provides an excellent basis for group work and does 
not demand a lengthy training. In its ])resent form it is eer- 
taiidy inatlequate as a preparation for j)rofessional dancing, 
because it is not, for the most ])art, as dramatic or sj)ectacular 
as some other forms of dancing. 

Social Dancing. —Social dancing, in its more recent 
forms, is an interesting development of the art of dancing 
because it is really an improvisation on the part of the two 
dancers, who, so long as they keep the measure, are free to 
work out almost any steps to fit every different tunc played 
by the orchestra. Even the well-known stejis of the wait/ 
or the tango, or the various innovations taught in the ilancing 
salons from season to season, are only the base on which the 
good dancer embroiders a pattern of his own. This gives an 
interest to really good social dancing which few social dances 
of the past have had. 

Tho.se who dance much and often are able to find some¬ 
thing of genuinely creative interest in the process of dancing, 
and to enjoy the successful evolutions of others. The attrac¬ 
tive dance partner thus becomes not only a girl to guide 
around the room in fairly close proximity, but the person who, 
with imagination and intelligence, is able to grasp the main 
idea in her partner’s design and cooperate gracefully in carry¬ 
ing it out. 
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Objectionable modern daneing^ is usually the unimagina¬ 
tive walking or jogging to “jazz” rhytbm, without regard to 
the larger ])atterns of the music. This is a tiresome per- 
ft)rmanee, though there are many who do no more than this, 
and many others who seem to think that this is all modern 
dancing amounts to. 

There have been attemjits to introduce old-fashioned 
square dances and the like into modern ballrooms. These are square 
great fun, of course, but they lack the special interest of mod¬ 
ern (lancing, because they offer much less scope for individual 
skill and imj)rovisation. Often the most earnest sponsors of 
such dances are those who have not really learned how to 
dance in the modern manner and are unable to acquire the 
fine instinctive resjxmse to the music and to the almost un- 



The first photograph illustrates the 
variation and novelties that are intro¬ 
duced into what are known as **step*’ 
dances. 



The second photograph shows another 
••eccentric” step characteristic of 
changing forms of exhibition dances 
that make their appeal for popularity. 
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conscious intimations of the partner which the best modern 
dancing? requires, and which involve both physical flexibility 
and emotional sensitiveness. 

Occasionally a stage danee of negro inspiration, such as 
the Charleston, flnds its way into the ballroom and is ado])ted 
by the younger generation because of its marked rhythm and 
lively tempo. 

Professionai. Da\(’IXG. —Professional dancing has made 
great strides within recent years. This fresh impetus given 
to an ancient art is in great measure due to the revolutionary 
experiments made in Germany and the theories and the 
dancers sent from that country. There is much experiment¬ 
ing in America Avith all types of music and all kinds of tech¬ 
nique and the residts are already showing in the programs 
offered at dance recitals. 

A similar revolution has taken })lace in stage dancing. 
The chorus girl today is much better trained than ber prede¬ 
cessor of a few TB>"rs ago. Not only must she knoAV the rou¬ 
tines peculiar tM e musical revue, but she must be skilled 
in acrobatic worK in order to introduce difficidt gymnastic 
feats into the dance. The latest addition to her already com¬ 
prehensive training is the technique of the ballet. 

America is already fusing in its melting-pot a people 
of its own from the ingredients of many nationalities. In the 
same way it will p 'obably fuse a characteristic dance in the 
melting-pot of c tainment. The various types are seeth¬ 
ing and bubbli- i the crucible, but inevitably time will 

produce the trui^ ^imerican dance. 



BEAUTY AND 
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B KAUTY, even when the l)eaiity of the skin only is 
being considered, is as deep as the innermost work¬ 
ing of the human body, for health is the basis of 
beauty, and the health-seeker is a beauty-seeker even 
if he vehemently denies the charge. 

It is usually the man that denies it, and he denies it not 
from instinct, hut from social pressure and fear of ridicule. 

'File l)o\' who is sent to school with golden curls sjjeedily finds 
out why men do not want to he beautiful. And the reason 
is chiefly the condemnation of other hoys. Of course, that, 
in turn, all comes from the custom of using every aid possible 
to kec|) men from looking like women. Since certain phases 
of human beauty are more the gift of women than of men, 
any intentional beauty cultivation by men that savors of 
such feminine effects is taboo. 

The iileal or perfect man is as beautiful to look upon as Beauty and 
is the })erfect woman. But there are distinctions. iVrtists 
looking at the human figure in a detached way fretpiently 
astonish their less artistic fellows by declaring that the male 
figure is more beautiful than the female. The word beauty, 
and even more so the word pretty, has in ])opular usage been 
preempted by the female sex, and woe betifle the urchin wh<t 
calls another a “jjretty boy.” JMake the 2 )hrase a “handsome 
lad” and all is well again. 

Men must keep their appearance of inanluxKl, and one 
way «)f doing so is to renounce all ambition to be beautifid. 

^"et of course, in common sense, we know that beautiful men 
who fit the ideas of what masculine beauty should be have 
quite the advantage. But they must not frankly cultivate 
beauty, for that again in this age is woman’s prerogative. 

So—speaking in the general sense—we let the men have 
the brains—or the money—and the women the beauty. And 
other social critics remark, “Give the women the money, and 
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see how quickly the men would rush to henuty parlors." At 
least a man cannot argue the matter without being suspected 
of standing too long before his own mirror. So the only way 
to discuss the subject of beauty is to discuss it from a wo¬ 
man’s point of view, which, at least, admits of a frank ])ursuit 
of beauty. Then if the men read it and pick up a few little 
hints on the sly, that is their affair. .iVnd there are many ele¬ 
ments a.ssociated with beauty cvdture cpiite as applicable to 
men as women. 

HutVLTii THK Basis of Beauty. —The jibrase “vulgarly 
healthful,’’ coined sometime in the last century, has no place 
in modern thought. It was a phrase that came out of the 
ideas of a very artificial human society in which a certain 
nariajw and stupid class of rich and idle women attcmjited to 
set up defences against the attraction of their men folks to 
farmer’s and fisherman’s daughters. 

Exercise, sunshine, and outdoor life create health and also 
lieautv that appeals to healthy human instincts, .(\gainst 
this normal appeal the lazy, soft, fat, ])alc indoor woman who 
was considered the “lady” of the last century had difficulty 
in competing. But she also did have enormous advantages 
that her wealth, leisure and .sophistication gave her. 

Naturally the hothou.se type of woman attempted to over¬ 
come competition hy dictating fashion and influencing men’s 
tastes against any and all effects of outdoor life or physical 
labor, such as farmed skin, freckles, calloused hands, ruddy 
complexion and normal waists. At one time women even 
thought they could appeal to men by affecting a languorous 
attitude, fainting on easy provocation and playing at semi- 
in valid i.sm. 

But this campaign for the beauty of illness and w'eakness 
in w’oman met continuous defeat, and at last women of this 
type woke up to the fact that the only w'ay to compete with 
the outdoor girl was to heat her at her own game. Conse¬ 
quently in this modern age we have the prevailing mode of 
beauty culture ha.sed on outdoor life, vigorous physical exer¬ 
cise and intelligent diet. But the indoor beauty specialists 
have not been discarded. Rather, their methods have been 
combined with the formerly neglected method of natural 
beauty culture through health. 




PULTB 72. Beauty of lialr, eyes and skin, and physical charms in general, involves 
personal care. Upon the individual thus depends the attainment of the greatest degree 
of enhancement of the natural beauty of one’s particular type. 

Encyclopedia of Health: Volume V 
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Women of today realize that to be beautiful is a duty. 
They owe it to the men who seek to find in them attractive 
companions. Women should become familiar with the prin¬ 
ciples of beauty, us an artist learns the laws of his art, or as 
an artisan studies the technique of his craft. 

'Fhere is a new spirit dictating the ideals of beauty today. 
The abnormalities, the artifices of a falsely modest age which 
sought to conceal the body beneath disfiguring stays and re¬ 
straining clothes, which made a fetish of powders, puffs and 
patches and a virtue of ill-health, are giving way to natural 
charms. The body is no longer scorned and contorted. 

'riie achievement of this natural beauty has not been a 
general accomplishment, as it was in the days of the CJreeks. 
For we are just becoming conscious of the national benefits 
to be obtainc<l from supervised recreation and exercise in the 
open, and from making play a health habit, as well as having 
boys and girls walk, dance, wrestle, dive and swim, un¬ 
fettered by constr<'uuing clothes. We are just beginning to 
realize that a nation is no stronger than its men, no better or 
more beaut if id than its women, and to take and to encourage 
the steps called for by this belief. Heretofore, the quest of 
beauty, as of health, has been an individual one. 

Early in her life every woman reaches a moment when 
she realizes that beauty would open the cherished chambers 
of life to her. Beauty is the diMir through which women, and 
to a lesser degree men, pass to romance, to success, to hap¬ 
piness. ^V'^ith that valiant eagerness so characteristic of the 
time, every woman has set out in quest of personal loveliness; 
and men, less openly, are seeking similar ends. 

Today it is known that hcnutif conics from rcithin. Though 
it is us elusive as a star, as powerful as cosmic force, 
beauty is a matter of bone and blood, of muscle and tissue, 
and their healthful harmony. It is the reward of right liv¬ 
ing and right thinking. 

The modern society girl, whose chief job is to be beauti- 
fid, goes in for athletics, diet control to keep her ideal weight, 
and especially for sea bathing and sun bathing. Yet she still 
uses cosmetics and similar artificial aids to beauty. Not con¬ 
tent with a sun-tannetl skin, she must still polish it up with 
a sun-tan powder. 


Beauty 
and Health 
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Artificial Aids to Bf^uty. —The question as to what 
extent women are either wise or justified in using artificial 
means to enhance natural beauty will always be a moot one, 
and will be answered in a different way in different times and 
among different social groups. It is easy to advise against 
it on the grounds that when people realize that artifice is used 
Artificial enhance appearances they are annoyed at the trickery and 
will condemn the user for the effort to cheat or deceive. But 
unfortunately for the reputation of simple honesty in human 
nature, the whole history of human society reveals that this 
has never been true and that men like a little artificial exag¬ 
geration of loveliness, even when they are aware of the means 
of trickery. But just how far they want this trickery to g<t 
is a matter of the prevailing custom. 

To condemn all artificial aids to beauty on the strictly 
moral ground that deception is wicked docs not work out 
either, for in extreme cases anyone will concede their justifica¬ 
tion. For illustration, suppose a man has lost a foot. In a so¬ 
ciety where going barefooted was the custom, such a man 
would always have to appear as a cripple to everyone he met. 
But in a world where shoes and long trousers are customarily 
worn, the man who has lost a foot can, with the aid of an ar¬ 
tificial one, eliminate the glaring cons])icuousness of his loss 
and move about in social or business life without everyone 
noticing the fact. Thus he gets a chance to enjoy some hu¬ 
man relationships unwarped by the emotional reaction to his 
crippled condition. Few would begrudge such a man this 
advantage, even though it is based oti artifice. 

The Use of Rouge. —The question of the justification of 
deceit or artifice comes up most frequently in relation to 
painting or rouging the cheeks. This artificial tinting of the 
cheeks is based upon the fact that in good health and especially 
in the good health of youth the cheek appears rosy, because 
of the delicate texture of the skin and the presence in it of a 
fine network of tiny blood-filled capillaries. With age, or 
with the loss of healthy circidation of good rich blood, this 
rosy tint of the cheeks tends to disappear. Therefore, to re¬ 
place it with an artificial pigment gives the appearance of 
youth and health, and when the coloring is artistically applied 
it may be a considerable aid to beauty. 
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The eyes are perhaps the most important single factor in conveying the impres¬ 
sion of personality. Much of the appearance of the face depends on the expres¬ 
siveness of the eye. The illustration shows the great difference in appearance 
between the same face with the eyes open, and with the eyes closed. 

vVs most people know, such painting of the face was at 
one time chiefly confined to {)iH)stitutes. In this miserable 
profession, youth, beauty and health were qualities that had 
obvious value. For many years the chief objection to 
such face painting was that by implication it suggested the 
make-up of a wanton. Gradually, in spite of this, the cus¬ 
tom spread to other classes of women. It first became com¬ 
mon to women on the stage. The hard glare of the artificial 
stage lights makes a woman look at such a disadvantage as to 
cheat her of such appearance of beauty as she normally pos¬ 
sesses. This faet, plus the further fact that here also is a 
l)rofession where accentuated beauty, youth and health had 
<lirect value, caused the adoj)tion and elaborate development 
of the art of stage make-up. While no one knows better than 
the actress that her stage make-up is out of place in the draw- 


Substitutes 
for Beauty 
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ing room, yet she learns her art so well that she becomes skilled 
in judging just how to alter it for other occasions. Hence 
the women of the stage set the fashions for women in society. 

Gradually this same art of make-u]) in milder and less 
glaring form spread to the rank and file of women. The old 
curse of association with its earlier and specialized uses 
has been forgotten. When adopted by the majority any cus¬ 
tom soon becomes conspicuous not by its use but by its dis¬ 
use. In a social group in which practically all women rouge 
their cheeks, the women who do not suffer a distinct handi¬ 
cap. People, hav'ing become accustomed to judging the age, 
health ami beauty of woman when they are so rouged, are 
shwked at the appearance of a woman who does not use arti¬ 
ficial color—unless, indeed, she possesses naturally rosy cheeks, 
when all women, at least, will recognize the su])eriority of 
her “make-up” to that pnaluced by art. 'riiiis, a girl without 
coloring is at a disadvantage and cannot be even fairly judged 
unless people will go through a process of reasoning in the 
matter that few will, and for which the thoughtless glance of 
the eye cannot possibly make allowance. 

The danger of rouge, then, is not in the deceit, for it really 
deceives no one. The danger lies in the fact that its use may 
cause abandonment of that pursuit of health that creates and 
preserves the real and natural i)eauty for which the artifice 
is only a substitute. 

The Be,\1’Ty of the I\\ce. —Beauty in the human animal 
always centers upon the face. 'Fbe eom])lete hiding of the 

Beanty of remainder of the bodv has .served to exaggerate the relative 

Face and . . * ... 

Form attention given to this j)art in judging beauty. But in the 
mmlern world the pretty face is rapidly losing this artificial 
advantage. Today the woman of good bodily form, with 
plain f/icial features, has a distinct advantage over such a 
woman in the days of our grandmothers. 

But no matter to what extent the possession and display 
of bodily as distinct from facial beauty may go, the attrac¬ 
tive face will always dominate. The reason for this is not to 
he found in any moral attitudes regarding the nature or pur- 
po.se of the appeal of bodily beauty. It would he as true 
in a society where sexual attraction was entirely suppresse<l 
as in one where it was grossly exaggerated. The reason has 
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A contrast between the eyes of youth and the eyes of age. While eyes seem to 
grow smaller with age, this change is due, not to an actual shrinkage in size but 
to decrease in animation and expressiveness. Right living, and the maintenance 
of a genuine interest in life, will delay the aging of the eye and help to preserve 
its expressiveness and beauty. 

notliiug to do with the supposed morality or immorality of 
the attraetion to heauty. 'Die faeial dominanee in the human 
speeies is based upon the marvelous development of the faee 
for the expression of emotions. 

No living speeies hut mankind has any sueh power of 
emotional expression in the faee. Certain animals have 
ample variety of emotional expression hy body j)osture and 
body movement, hut the animal faee alone tells us eompar- 
atively little. Nude ehildren at i)lay have eharm of graee and Beauty and 
action and are quite as attractive as kittens or pupi)ies at play. Expro^on 
But their expression hy bodily movement has no greater 
range than in young animals, in fact not quite as much. 

Eor more human expression we must look to the face. 

Indeed, almost the entire api)eal of those pictures which 
■we like most, whether paintings or photographs, is due to 
the catching of .some particidarly expressive stage of facial 
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change. Without such expression the beauty of any face 
becomes statuesque and dead. ^Ve say of some woman, “Yes, 
she has beautiful classic features.” The very admission half 
condemns her, and hints plainly enough that another girl 
marked by vivacity and emotional expressiveness could dim 
the luster of her beauty. 

Beauty and Its Technique. —i\iul such beauty of emo¬ 
tional expression is deep-seated in the health and vitality of 
the body and the range of feeling that comes from a liberal 
knowledge of and a right attitude toward the fundamental 
problems of human life. That is why the crabbed and pnidish 
old maid is not beautiful, and why the madonna is. 

The narrower phase of the art of beauty that is cultivated 
liefore a mirror or in a beauty j)arlor is only an aid to the 
greater art of beauty as emotional expression, but it is an aid 
not to be scorned. Considered intelligently, it consists largely 
of removing or disguising little blemishes* or faults that may 
mar effects or offend others. Beauty culture so considered is 
of great value, especially in a world where so much de])cnds 
upon first im])ressions. A great scholar woidd give a bad im¬ 
pression to most people if he used bad grammar. lie would 
have a difficult task to convince ])eople later that he was an 
educated man, and some would never be convinced. Ijikewise, 
if one neglects to eliminate the little but all too obvious things 
that mar beauty, one puts oneself under a great handicap 
with those whom one meets for the first time. 

There are other faults that offend more j)ermanently. 
Lack of cleanliness, the presence of odors, and certain habits 
and manneri.sms are offen.ses to beauty and terrific handicaps. 
How often have you met persons of whom you never thought 
a .second time, or from whom you turned away eagerly ? Why ? 
Because their skin was blotched with unsightly pimples; be¬ 
cause their teeth were neglected and discoloreil; because 
their body was burdened with superfluous flesh; or a network 
of wrinkles, or deep, underlying pouches detracted from the 
brilliance of their eyes. Such things the world never exeu.ses, 

Ci,EANUNE.ss the First Law OF Beauty. —The first law 
of beauty is cleanliness, and in the quest for personal loveliness 
the bath is the most important of all beauty rites. To realize 
just how important bathing is to beauty, it must be remem- 
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hered that the skin is constantly throwing off perspiration 
containing impurities and is sliedding dead cells from its outer 
•surface as it renews itself from beneath. Should these im¬ 
purities remain on the surface the skin loses its smooth, satiny 
texture and becomes dull and sallow. 

Still more distressing is the fact that when perspiration 
lingers on the skin, the impurities from the evaporated per¬ 
spiration and the dead cells decompose and a fetid odor de¬ 
velops that is most offensive to the senso»’y nerves of others. 
Furthermore, when the surface of the body is unclean it af¬ 
fords an excellent breeding place for germs. 

'I'here are two sets of secreting glands in the .skin, the skin oiands 
sweat glands and the sebaceous glands. The function of the 
latter is to secrete an oily substance which keeps the skin soft 
and ]>liable. Hut when the skin is neglected the duets of these 
glands become plugged up. The oily secretion accumulates 
and hardens in a little mass of white fatty matter. The top of 
this gathers dirt, forming the disfiguring blackhead. The dis¬ 
torted and expanded duct also becomes a place for bacterial 
penetration of the skin, forming local infections or festers. 

Since such a train of woes comes from dirty skins, it is no 
wonder that, in every highly develo])ed civilization, the im¬ 
portance of the bath has been recognized. It is the modern 
tendency to make bathrooms the show jilaces of the home, 
rivaling in color, design, beauty, and above all in sanitary 
cleanline.ss any other jiart of the house. 

Hatiiixu fou Hk.vi^ty.— liathing has a technique of its 
own that should be known if its greatest benefits are to be 
realized. Two or three nights a week a warm or hot l>-,th 
should be taken before retiring. A hot bath is more cleansing 
than a cold, because soap and warm water will remove a mix¬ 
ture of grease and dirt and cold water will not. The human 
skin is naturally oily. Even if no oil is acquired from without 
the oil glands of the skin provide it. and it is necessary. With¬ 
out this oil the skin would be hard and dry. But the fact 
that Nature provided for an oiled skin is no reason why it 
should collect an external layer of oil and dirt. Even if this 
be natural, all civilization agrees that it is not wholesome. 

Soap and hot water remove it, and their use is the passport 
to civilized society. 
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WARM BATHS 



Wrinkles under the eyes may be some¬ 
what lessened, or prevented from form¬ 
ing, by very light and gentle massag¬ 
ing with cold cream across the lines, 
followed by the application of cotton 
pads dipped in cold water. This is 
very restful when the eyes are tired, 
or after any severe nervous strain. 
Care must be taken not to rub too 
heavily, and only enough cream 
should be used to lubricate the skin 
slightly. 


Also the warm bath has a 
soothing effect upon the nerves. 
The medical profession has 
long recognized the curative 
powers of heat. Today, entire 
wards in curative institutions 
are given over to the treatment 
of skin and nervous disorders 
by the ap{)lication of water. A 
warm hath may quiet the 
nerves, induce relaxation, take 
the soreness out of muscles and 
the creak out of joints, and put 
ojie at ease with himself. Hy 
its relaxing influence it lit¬ 
erally (HksoIvcs wrinkles, since 
it (piiets atid loo.sens the nerves 
and muscles which cause them. 

UaTMIXCJ I'OK liK.VrTV AND 
Hkai.th. —^Vdlen taking a hot 
hath for beauty as well as 
health, have the water a pleas¬ 
ant warmth when you step in 
and then allow more warm 
water to run into the txd). 
While this is being done, 
s(iueeze out a Turkish towel 
and fling it over your shoul- 
der.s. Then, reaching under 
yf>ur armpits, pull the towel 
closely and smoothly across 
j'our hack. VVliile the heat 
warms your spine, let your 


shoulders slump until your chin almost touches the water. 


Close your eyes for a moment and relax as completely as pos¬ 
sible. 


to** Bath”* Then when you feel completely let down, throw off the 
towel arul start to scrub your skin. Now is the time to use 
the brushes and sponges. A long-handled brush is excellent 
to reach down between your shoulder-blades and treat that 
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oftentimes neglected area to a tliorough scrubbing. It may 
resent the first scrubbing, but soon the skin will prove its 
gratitude by becoming smoother, softer and clearer. Fre- 
(piently a few such scrubbings will correct the coarse pores, 
blackheads and pimples which gather upon the back, shoul¬ 
ders and upper arms. After the hack and shoulders are clean 
and the skin is in a glow, wash the rest of the body with brush 
or harsh wash-cloth. 

Before stepping into a warm bath the face and neck may 
be covered with cold cream. 'Fhe warmth will help the skin 
absorb the oils in the cream, and then when the face is washed 
the comple.xion will be clear and tingling with health. 

Toilet pumice may be rubbed over corns, callouses and 
goose-flesh (such as appears ot) upper arms), and while the 
skin is warm, wet and soaj)y. Superfluous hair may some¬ 
times be removed in the same way. 

Once the warm water has brought the fresh blood to the sur¬ 
face and your skin is glowing and clean, lie back in the tub 
and let the warm water cover you from chin to toe. Feel your 
l)ody go limp, your nerves let loose; relax in the tub and think 
of nothing at all. Ten, fifteen or twenty minutes of this will 
relax you and send you to bed to sleep like a baby. 

A ])erspiring bath is an excellent conditioner. To take 
this proceed as above, but, after the skin has been cleansed, 
allow more hot water to flow into the tub. Let it become as 
hot as your skin can endure. Then drink a glass of hot water 
or hot lemonade which you have previously placed on a stool 
or table near the tub. Continue to let the hot water flow into 
the tub so that your bath becomes hotter and hotter. Me n- 
while drink at lt*ast three glasses of hot water or lemonade. 
This will induce copious perspiration and flush the system of 
impurities which linger in the organs and contaminate the 
blood-.stream. 

After twenty or thirty minutes, pat your skin dry with a 
Turkish towel and get quickly into bed. Cover yourself to 
your chin with several blankets and lie there with eyes, closed 
and perspire. A <-ouple of glasses of cool water should alst> 
he sipped from time to time. 

End out the hour in bed, gradually throwing off the 
blankets until your temperature is normal again. When you 
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COLD BATHS —RUB-DO WN 


get 11 p take a 
<ixnck, rinsing, 
lukewarm shower 
if you want to 
sleep—or end with 
a cool or cold 
shower if you wisli 
to remain awake. 
Your body will 
now' he clean in¬ 
side and outside, 
and you will feel 
so refreshed you 
will scarcely know 
yourself. 

W h i 1 c t h c 
warm and jier- 
s p i ring ha t h s 
cleanse and re¬ 
lax, cold water 

Following the uae of soapy lather on the face, or the must not he neg- 
removal of the facial cream after massage, the ap- leeted It stimu- 
plication of clean cloths wrung out in hot water will ' i • 

bring a glow to the complexion and complete the Kites the Circula- 
cleansing process. These applications should always .■ i 

bo followed by very cold water. lion and tieaits 

an exhilarating 

.sense of physical fitness. A daily cold plunge or .shower is 
excellent for the morning or before the evening meal. 

One of the'most important parts of the hath, and one 
which is most frequently neglected, is the ruh-down that fol¬ 
lows immersions. The best way to dry the skin is by fric¬ 
tion with the palms of the hands. Pat the skin partly dry 
with a towel and then rub the arms briskly w ith the palms. 
As the skin dries, continue to rub the legs and then the body 
from neck to toe. Between the toes and in the skin folds a 
towel .should be used for drying. Then take a rough Turkish 
towel and draw it up and down over the shouldcr-ldades and 
back and forth. This brisk friction will help to remove the 
dead cells, and literally “polishes” the skin. 

When the skin of the body is dry and scaly, it is wise to 
use a lubricant. This may be one of the numerous oils or 
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unguents which are made for the purpose. Rub the prepara¬ 
tion briskly and thoroughly into the skin, especially on the 
u])i)cr arms and back, which frequently become “scaly,” harsh 
and sensitive, and also where shoes or tight clothing are in¬ 
clined to cause callouses. When this softening preparation 
has dried, powder may he applied if desired. 

Occasionally it is not possible or agreeable to take a shower 
or tub bath. At such times the bodj' may be refreshed with 
a sponge hath. The pleasantest Avay to do this is to use tepid 
water with j)lenty of suds and then rinse the body well with 
clear water. Afterwards the body shoidd be briskly rubbed 
with the palms of the hands and tinally with a rough towel, 
as friction causes a glow and insures cleanliness. 

Tuk C hoick of a Soap.— Vour soaj) shoidd be the purest 
that you can buy. Choose a soap, therefore, which bears the 
name of a reliable manufacturer and continue to use the one 
that seems to suit your skin. To test a soap, wet the hands 
and rub the soap into the skin. Continue to massage the 
lather into the hands for a moment and then douse them in 
water. If the lather quickly develops a small-bubbled, heavy. Soap 
creamy foam, you may consider it a good soap. If, after 
rinsing, it leaves your skin soft and smooth, adopt it as your 
own and be loyal to it. It is to be remembered that soap 
should never be ridilied directly on the skin, but a little should 
be worked up on a sponge, wash-cloth, or brush, and then ap¬ 
plied to the skin. 

Of course, the quality of water you use will have an effect 
upon the soap. It is difficult for soap to lather copiously 
when the water is “hard.” but by the addition to it ( *' a 
handful of baking soda or starch the latter may easily 
be softened. Kor a face bath boil a ])ound of bran in a gallon 
of water for half an hour, strain aiul add enough of this mix¬ 
ture to make the water in your basin milky. Little bags filled 
with com-meal will also soften water when dropped in. but 
borax, because of its drying effect, is to be avoided unless the 
skin is very oily. 

Bath Luxi^aiES. —Of recent introduction are soaps and 
salts of varied shapes and colors bringing into the bathroom 
the crisp, cool odors of jiine forests, or scents which are sug¬ 
gestive of Oriental gardens. While these luxuries contribute 
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nothing to the jie- 
tunl hencfits of the 
bath, they add 
charm to it and 
help to in a k e 
eleanlincss a pleas¬ 
ure. And it is cer¬ 
tain that health 
and cleanliness will 
do more to make 
eyes shine and lines 
disa|)pear than ail 
the cosmetics ever 
coneoeted in this 
heauty-loving 
world. 

If cleanliness 
is the first law of 
the healthy ;ind 
heantiful skin, cir¬ 
culation is the sec¬ 
ond law and of 
e(|ual importance. 
Therefore, the 
e(|uipment for 
your hath is nearly 
as important as the water that is used for bathing. 

Bath towels should be as rough as your skin can stand 
and should be used energetically. The wash-eloths also should 
be of coarse texture and used strenuously. Brushes are best 
for the body, though sometimes too harsh for the sensitive 
skin of the face and neck. An occasional use of a goinl com¬ 
plexion brush may irritate the skin, but if followed by an a])- 
plication of a cream the trouble will cpiickly disappear and 
only the good effects of the stimulating niassage to the skin 
will remain. 

Large, soft sponges are excellent to send cold water trick¬ 
ling over the body, especially when the bathtub has no shower 
attachment, but they are, of course, useless for purposes of 
friction. 



The cleansing of the face may be completed by rub¬ 
bing over it a piece of ice, wrapped in a towel. This 
closes the pores and counteracts any undue relaxation 
of skin or muscles caused by the massage and hot ap¬ 
plications. As a substitute for ice, very cold water 
may be dashed over the face and neck. Cold applica¬ 
tions in some form should never be omitted after 
cleansing the face. 
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Dkodokaxts for tiik Rath. —The deodorant is the final 
gesture of cleanliness. The moment you step from the tub, 
the skin begins to exude perspiration. White this is chiefly 
water it also contains a percentage of solid matter subject to 
decomposition at any })oint where the skin remains damp 
enough to harbor bacterial life. Such decomposition generates 
that unpleasant condition known as “body odor.” Body odor 
is treacherous because often those who most seriously offend 
are totally unaware of its presence. 

The best defense against this condition is health and clean¬ 
liness. Eor those who live rationally deodorants are necessary 
only when the under-arm j)crspiration is absorbed by tight 
sleeves of silk or wool, or by heavy coats. Yet personal cxlor 
always exists, and the pr<M)f is that with all our bathing and 
antisej)tic cosmetics everything we have touched is, to the keen 
senses of the dog, permeated with it. 

If one’s personality is to be ])leasing to others the element 
of (xlor must always be kej)t in .sid)jection. It may be there 
as an actual but unconscious element of attraction—that “nice 
clean smell” or the fragrance of the healthy child fresh from 
his hath. But in the case of adults, at least, personal odor is 
generally feared as a })ossiblc source of offence. To be wholly 
and absolutely safe in this matter mere bathing is not enough. 
One may be scrubbed clean from head to foot, and dressed in 
clothes fresh from the laundry, and still fail to create that in¬ 
definable impression of cleanliness which makes one’s presence 
welcome. 

As a matter of fact most people fail even in these matters, 
’riiey go about in a kind of mediocre condition—clothes not 
quite fresh, hair not as shining clean as it might be, skin that 
M'ould be better for genuine massage and steaming out of the 
clogged pores. The result is a drabness of personality, a lack 
of perfect self-confidence and t‘asc and self-respect. 

But while external cleanline.ss is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance, genuine cleaidiness begins fin the inside. The lack of it 
shows in an indefinable imjiression which is somehow not pleas¬ 
ant, and in which odor, even if unrecognized, is the betraying 
factor. 

Internai- Origins of Bomnv Odors. —Unpleasant per¬ 
sonal odors, not due to lack of bathing, may be caused by many 
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FRAGRANCE OF BREATH 


Breath 

Odor 


conditions, but in practically every instance, they are associ¬ 
ated with lowered vitality—bad health usually brought about 
by overeating or the use of unhealthful fo(Kls. In such a con¬ 
dition one is internally unclean. For extreme cases, fasting is 
necessary to cleanse the system. In other cases the adoption 
of a cleansing diet, with an abundance of acid fruits, fresh, 
uncooked vegetables and bran, is all that is needed. 

Fresh air and sunlight are also necessary to ventilate, as it 
were, and antisepticize the body. Long walks are an excel¬ 
lent means of cleansing the internal organism. This exercise 
is a slow but steady stimidant to all the functions of the body. 
Outdoor activity brings a greater amount of bUnal to the 
tissues throughout the bo<ly, operis the pores, very greatly in¬ 
creases the elimination from the lungs, mucous membranes and 
all the exterior parts of the body. 

And of course one needs water—quantities of it—inside 
as well as outside. Drink water, as much of it as you possibly 
can. Impurities of various kinds will be eliminated by this 
procedure, and anything unpleasant in your bodily emanation 
will disappear. If you desire your physical ])ersonality to be 
associated with a pleasant fragrance, use a perfume that you 
like; but with or without it, be sure that there is no unpleasant¬ 
ness about you that can l)e laid to defective cleaidiness, within 
or without. 

Fkagrant Breath. —What has been said about bodily 
fragrance applies also to the breath. A fragrant breath adds 
immeasurably to one’s personality, and is the usual accompani¬ 
ment of magnificent health. An unpleasant breath usually 
indicates digestive disorders. 

The physical organism is a perfect working mechanism. 
If it is cared for properly it automatically keeps itself in 
condition. But indigestible fowls, devitalized products of 
various kinds, the lack of proper mastication, and overeat¬ 
ing have a tendency to bring various disorders. Bad breath is 
most frequently associated with a foul stomach—a decompos¬ 
ing mass of undigested food. 

There are other causes. Catarrh is sometimes the cause of 
an unpleasant breath and decaying teeth may be also. More 
rarely the effect is due to disease of the lungs. 

In any case a suspected cause is lack of sufficient liquid. 
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The victim does not drink enough water. The body cannot 
thoroughly cleanse itself through the pores, lungs, kidneys 
and bowels. Poisons linger in the tissues. They exude from 
the mucous membrane. You sometimes see one of the symp¬ 
toms in a coated tongue. Sluggish bowels are usually asso¬ 
ciated with this trouble. 

Unfortunately, many victims of this unpleasant condition 
are unaware of its existence because the sense of smell does 
not function on an odor which is constantly present. Their 
friends are afraid to refer to it. Even members of the family 
will usually avoid the subject. If you think you may be 
sidfering from this ailment, invite those who are close to you 
to be truthful. Ask them to tell you candidly if your breath 
is odortnis. If they tell you it is, then cleanse the system of 
the j)oisons that are the cause. 

First, drink more water. This is a!i imperative require¬ 
ment. 

Second, eat less food. This is usually essential. 

Third, cat more of the foods that we term bulky or coarse. 
Green salads of all kinds and other raw foods are especially 
valuable under such circumstances. They help to keep the 
alimentary canal and the internal body clean. 

Fourth, eat vital foods. Avoid complicated dishes. Also 
avoid too much variety at a meal. 

Fifth, do not eat unless you are hungry, even if it means 
going without one meal or half a dozen meals. 

SLeth, take more exercise, especially e.xercise in the open. 

Seventh, breathe deeply when out of doors, filling the lungs 
to the greatest capacity. 

Kighth, take care of the teeth. 

Ninth, take a genuine interest in bathing which really 
cleanses, and docs not merely wash you off externally. 

Such routine will not only remove halitosis or bad breath, 
but it will also make for general cleanliness and fragrance of 
bodily pre.sence. And the whole personality will be stimulated 
and refreshetl. You will feel fresh, and convey an impression 
of freshness. 

The Skin and Its Care.—A beautiful skin is a healthy 
skin. The two descriptions are synonymous. For the skin 
that is functioning as Nature intended it should is clear. 


Diet and 
Body-Odor 
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smooth, fine-pored and colorfid. It is free of all blemishes 
and kwks ageless. 

A heautifnl skin is a prime requisite of beauty. It is 
impossible to imagine a lovely woman without a })erfect com- 
The Skin pJexion. So important an impression does the skin ereate in 
the ininds of its beholders that one cxj)erienees a mental 
rcAmlsion, even a physical cringing, when one sees skin that 
is unhealthy, blemished by pimples, blackhead s and sallowness. 
It seems to indicate some type of uncleanliness, some neglect, 
some lack of nicety, in its possessor. 

The skin is not merely a flattering tissue which a gracious 
Providence has devised to conceal tlie inecbanism of bones, 
mu.scles, tendons, blood-vessels and organs of which the body 
is cfunposed. The skin, though it is but a sixteenth of an iucli 
thick, is a complicated organism that lives and breathes and 
changes constantly. 

The duties of the skin are four, and it must i)erform all of 
these tasks thoroughly if it is to be both healthy and })eautifid. 
The .skin protects from infection, excretes persjjiration and im¬ 
purities, keeps the temperature at the ])roj)er degree, and is the 
seat of the sense of touch. 'Fhough it is thin, the skin is 
not fragile. It with.stands a tremendous amount of strenuous 

use < 11 x 1 , quite frequently, of abuse, also. It is remarkablv 
elastic. 

A cross-section of the skin as seen under a high-powered 
microscope reveals an amazing mass of cells, sweat-glands, 
nerves and bloixl-vessels. It consists of two principal layers, 
the derma and the cjndenni.<t. In the lower layer (the denna) 
and in the subcutaneous tissue beneath it, are the tubules that 
form the sweat-glands, the hair-roots, the sebaceous glands, 
and a mass of nerve-fibers and blood-vessels. This layer is 
the seat of skin activities of all kinds. 

Over this is the outer Layer (epidermis). The top of this 
outer Layer consists of a myriad of horny, .scaly cells laid one 
over the other. They are kept soft and supple by the oil arxl 
rnoisture emitted by the pores: the outer openings of the 
oil- and sweat-glands. These skin cells are constantly dying 
and new ones are taking their places. That is why you may 
make your skin just what you wish it to be. 

If the glands fail to function, the outer skin will become 




Proper massage of the face is a factor in 
beauty culture. The simple process of 
applying facial cream for cleansing pur¬ 
poses may be made a means of vivif^ng 
and stimulating the underlying muscles 
and removing lines and hollows. Hero 
three movements in facial massage are 
illustrated. In the first the chin is 
vigorously slapped with the back of the 
hand. In the second, the second and 
third fingers are rotated from the chin 
along the jaw-bone to the ear. In the 
third the massaging fingers move across 
the cheeks with a rotary movement, be¬ 
ginning at the comer of the mouth and 
proceeding upward and outward to the 
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dr}% rough, harsh, and finally crack and allow bacteria to enter. 
If the pores beeome lax, they will clog with impurities, and 
blackheads will surely come. If the circulation becomes slug¬ 
gish, the tissue will waste away and the colorless skin will 
fall into lines and wrinkles. 

The ability of the skin to do its work depends upon the 
the*8kin agents that contribute to the health of the body. Exer¬ 

cise, rest, fresh air, proper diet, elimination, clothing and clean¬ 
liness are vital factors in preserving the health and beauty of 
the skin. 

The abnormality of the present mode of living, with the 
dust-laden air of cities, the alkali purifiers in water, the dry¬ 
ness of steam heat and the comparatively little time spent in 
the open, force us to give the skin of the face and neck extra 
care. 

First of all, there is the problem of cleanliness. There are 
many persons who insist that oidy soap and water will cleanse 
their skins. If soap and water satisfy, continue to use them, 
but be sure the soap is mild. But there are many advantages 
in a cleansing with cold cream that softens the dead scales 
and impurities and j)ermits them to be wiped away with a 
clean towel, or paper tissue. 

Whatever method is used, the skin should be thoroughly 
cleansed once a day, preferably at night. In the morning 
it can be freshened with a dash of cold water. 

After using either soap or cold cream, apply to the face 
a cloth wrung out in hot water, followed by very cold water. 
The hot water removes all traces of the soap or cream, which 
otherwise might clog or irritate the pores, and, if followed 
by abundant cold water to tighten the .skin, has a stimidating 
effect. It should never be used, however, unless followed by 
cold water—the colder the better. 

In connection with the nightly cleansing of the face, mas¬ 
sage properly applied is one of the most important factors in 
keeping it fresh and youthful. If cold cream is used for 
cleansing, a second application may be made in connection 
with the massage. Or a cleansing with soap may he followeil 
by an application of the cream. The latter is not indispensa¬ 
ble, however, as none of these preparations possesses the 
“nourishing” properties so commonly attributed to them by 
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ntlvertisers. As lubricants they have their value, but nothing 
applied externally can “nourish” the skin, exeept in so far as 
the associated massage stimidates the flow of blood to the 
underlying tissues. The choice of a lubricant, if one is de¬ 
sired, should be made on the basis of personal experiment, 
without much attention to the various cl.aims made by adver¬ 
tisers. One good cream that seems to agree with the skin 
is as good as half a dozen, and, if one can maintain a good 
comj)lexion without any, it is just as well. 

For the massage the movements illustrated in the accom- 
])anying figures are recommended. 

Mox'cment 1. Rotate the second and third fingers from the 
chin along the jawbone to the ear. 

iSIoXH'mcnt 2. With the hack of the hand ])at beneath the 
chin .about twenty times. 

Mox'cmvnt .1. Brace the chin on the first fingers, place the 
thumbs at tlie sides of the nostrils and describe circles down¬ 
ward to the corners of the mouth. 

Mox'cnu’nf 4- Work the fatty portion of the chin between 
the second and third fingers of the right and of the left hand. 
Repeat this movement on the nostrils. 

MoxH'mcnt 7. Massage across the cheeks with a rotary 
movement, beginning at the corner of the mouth and moving 
u])ward and outward to the ear. 

Mox'cment C. Place the first finger of the right hand be¬ 
tween the eyebrows and draw it upward to the hair line, allow¬ 
ing the first finger of the left hand to follow it. 

Movement 7. Place the second and third fingers in the 
center of the forehead and knead with light pressing move¬ 
ments over the brows to the temples. 

Movement tt. With the third finger describe a series of e’s 
around the eye. Eook up when working beneath the eye, look 
down when massaging the eyelid. 

Movement 9. Brace the flesh at the comer of the eye with 
the seeond and third fingers of one hand and rotate the third 
finger of the other hand between the spread fingers. 

Surplus massage cream may be removed with light up¬ 
ward movements that do not stretch the skin and the treat¬ 
ment may be most pleasantly concluded by quickly smoothing 
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a piece of ice covered with a towel over the face and neck. 

Disfigurements of the Skin.— Acne is an infection of 
the oil glands and therefore usually apjiears on the face, back 
and upper arms, as these glands are more numerous and more 
active in these localities. Acne may be an indication of a 
constitutional disorder, or it may be the result of blackheads 
which have set up an infection in the oil glands. 

It may result from improper diet and anemia. For its 
correction a diet free of sugars, starches and spices is to be 
followed. The bowels must be kept open and water taken 
freely. Outdoor body-building exercise, followed by plenty 
of rest, should be taken. Treatment in detail is given in V^ol- 
ume VII. 

In acne conditions, oily creams should never be used. The 
skin should be cleansed with good soaj) and water, and vig¬ 
orously rubbed with a rough wash-cloth in order to stimulate 
the circulation. 

One form of acne is called Acne rosacen !)ecause it is asso¬ 
ciated with a reddening of the skin. This usually (XTurs aboui 
the nose and the chin, sometimes on the cheeks. It indicates 
digestive disturbance or the excessive consumption of alco¬ 
hol. These cau.ses must be eliminated before a correction can 
be effected. 

RIackheads are plugs of fat and debris which have hard¬ 
ened in the pores and clogged the glands. 'Fhey are un¬ 
sightly and frequently irritate the skin, thereby causing acne. 
RIackheads are caused by lax cleansing methods, a lazy cir¬ 
culation. and incomplete elimination. 

The first step in their correction is to remov'e them without 
bruising the skin. This can best be done as follows: Wash the 
affected parts with warm water and soap. Hold a warm wet 
cloth over them for a few minutes. Then cover the tips of the 
fingers with a clean cloth and press gently and firmly about 
the sides of each pore where the blackheads are lodged. Finally 
apply peroxide or any anti.septic and pat the .skin with an 
astringent to close the pores, ice being the best astringent. 

Whiteheads may be treated in the same way. When stub¬ 
born, pierce the skin with a .sterilized needle (held in a flame 
or dipped in alcohol) before using pressure to force them out. 

Exposure to cold and dry winds, too frequent washing, 
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the use of strong soaps, and the failure to dry the skin thor¬ 
oughly, are the ehief causes of that common skin ailment— 
chapping. To correct the condition soap and water should 
be avoided and an oily cleansing cream applied to make up 
for the lack of oil in the skin. 

Chafing may occur cither between folds of skin or where 
the skin is irritated by the clothing. Keep the affected parts 
clean by bathing frequently, and take care to remove the cause. 

'rhe most j)revalent skin blemish is coarse pores. Im¬ 
proper care of the skin is their chief cause. Expo.sure to in¬ 
tense climatic conditions, negligent cleansing and lack of 
I'orcefid circulation are also contributing factors to the con¬ 
dition. ('heap zinc or lead ])()wders, which remove all the 
oil from the pores, are other causes. C'oarse pores frequently 
(‘ause the skin to become excessively oily and also develop 
blackheads with their resultant pimj)les. 

Before treating the pores, these impurities must be re¬ 
moved. Then an active circulation must be aroused by mas¬ 
sage and facial exerci.ses. (rreat care must be taken to 
cleanse the skin thoroughly at least once a day, ending always 
with a liberal a|)])lication of very cold water. 

IJnes which appear about the eyes have received the apt, 
descriptive name of “crowsfeet.” They are caused by con¬ 
stant creasing of the skin in those parts and by the wasting 
away of the underlying tissue. Frecpiently they are the result 
of .S(|uinting due to eye-strain. 

I'o correct crowsfeet. the eyes themselves must be strength¬ 
ened by exercise. This will end the de.sire to squint and 
.scowl. An active circulation must be attained by mas.sage, 
at which time a softening cream of rich oils and lanolin may 
be rubbed into the skin, followed by tbe application of cold 
water to tighten. 

Many women have aequired a dry. .sensitive skin. Though 
not so unsightly as oily skin, the condition is more serious, for 
when the oil and sweat glands fail to function the skin soon 
becomes harsh, rough and “scaly” and cracks into aging lines 
and wrinkles. 

The cause of dry skin is usually an acid or nervous con¬ 
dition of the system. It may also be the result of exposure 
to the drying effects of sun and wind and the excessive use 
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a piece of ice covered with a towel over the face and neck. 

Disfigurements of the Skin. —Acne is an infection of 
the oil glands and therefore usually appears on the face, back 
and upper arms, as these glands are more numerous and more 
active in these localities. Acne may he an indication of a 
constitutional disorder, or it may he the result of blackheads 
which have set up an infection in the oil glands. 

It may result from improper diet and anemia. For its 
correction a diet free of sugars, starches and spices is to he 
followed. The bowels must be kept open and water taken 
freely. Outdoor body-building exercise, folloived by plenty 
of rest, should be taken. Treatment in detail is given in Vol¬ 
ume VII. 

In acne conditions, oily creams should never be used. The 
skin shoidd be cleansed with good soap and water, and vig¬ 
orously rubbed with a rough wash-cloth in order to stimulate 
the circulation. 

One form of acne is called Acnc romcca because it is asso¬ 
ciated with a reddening of the skin. This usually (K*curs about 
the nose and the chin, sometimes on the cheeks. It indicates 
digestive disturbance or the excessive consumption of alco¬ 
hol. These causes must be eliminated before a correction can 
be effected. 

Uluckheads are plugs of fat and debris which have hard¬ 
ened in the pores and clogged the glands. 'I'hey are un¬ 
sightly and frequently irritate the skin, thereby causing acne. 
Blackheads are caused by lax cleansing methods, a lazy cir¬ 
culation, and incomplete elimination. 

The first step in their correction is to remove them without 
bruising the skin. This can best be done as follows: Wash the 
affected parts with warm water and soap. Hold a warm wet 
cloth over them for a few minutes. Then cover the tips of the 
fingers with a clean cloth and press gently and firmly about 
the sides of each pore where the iilackheads are lodged. Finally 
apply peroxide or any anti.septic and pat the .skin with an 
astringent to close the pores, ice being the best astringent. 

Whiteheads may be treated in the same way. When stub¬ 
born, pierce the skin with a sterilized needle (held in a flame 
or dipped in alcohol) before using pressure to force them out. 

Exposure to cold and dry winds, too frequent washing. 
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the ii.se of strong .soaps, and the failure to dry the skin thor¬ 
oughly, are the chief causes of that common skin ailment— 
chapping. To correct the condition soap and water should 
he avoided and an oily cleansing cream applied to make up 
for the lack of oil in the skin. 

Chafing may occur either between folds of skin or where 
the skin is irritated hy the clothing. Keep the affected parts 
clean by bathing frequently, and take care to remove the cause. 

'J'he most prevalent skin blemish is coar.se pores. Im¬ 
proper care of the .skin is their chief cau.se. Exposure to in- 
tense climatic conditions, negligent cleansing and lack of 
forceful circulation are also contributing factors to the con¬ 
dition. C’heap zinc or lead jiowders, which remove all the 
oil from the j)ores, are other causes. Coarse pores frequently 
cause the .skin to become excessively oily and also develop 
blackheads with their resultant pimples. 

Before treating the pores, the.se impurities must be re¬ 
moved. I'hen an active circulation must be aroused by mas¬ 
sage and facial exercises. Great care jnust be taken to 
cleanse the skin thoroughly at least once a day, ending always 
with a liberal application of very cold water. 

Lines which appear about the eyes have received the apt, 
descriptive name of “crowsfeet.” They are caused by con¬ 
stant creasing of the skin in those parts and by the wasting 
away of the underlying tissue. Erecpiently they are the result 
of s(piinting due to eye-strain. 

To correct crowsfeet, the eyes themselves must be strength¬ 
ened by excrci.se, 'I'liis will end the desire to squint and 
scowl. An active circulation must be attained by massage, 
at which time a .softening cream of rich oils and lanolin may 
he rubbed into the .skin, followed by the ap])lication of cold 
water to tighten. 

Many women have acquired a dry. .sensitive skin. Though 
not so unsightly as oily skin, the condition is more serious, for 
M'hen the oil and sweat glands fail to function the skin soon 
becomes harsh, rough and “scaly” and cracks into aging lines 
and wrinkles. 

'Fhe cause of dry skin is usually an acid or nervous con¬ 
dition of the system. It may also be the result of exposure 
to the drying effects of sun and wind and the excessive use 
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DRY SKIN 



Hard lines, wliich appear most frequently between the nostrils and corners of the 
mouth or between the eyes, may be at least partially softened by massage. In the 
first illustration the chin is braced with the forefingers, and the thumbs placed 
at the sides of the nostrils to describe circles down to the comers of the mouth. 
In the second illustration, the first finger of the right hand is placed between the 
eyebrows and drawn upward to the hair line, the finger of the left hand fob 

lowing It. 


Structure 
of the Skin 


of make-up. In some .sectioris of the country, where the 
water is “hard,” the wind cutting, with a (piantity of alkali 
dust in the air, dry skin is almost inevitable. 

The dry skin should he cleansed with a mild, .soothing 
oil or cream, and soap and water .should he avoided. Gen¬ 
erous quantities of the lubricant should he massaged into it, 
and the circulation .stimulated hy rubbing ice over the face and 
neck while it is covered with a film of cream. Before sub¬ 
mitting the skin to exposure, a protective lotion may l)e ap¬ 
plied l)efore powdering. While doing the work alxmt the 
house, before retiring, and before bathing, stroke an oily cream 
over the skin and allow it to remain on as long as possible. 

Ju.st below the homy layer of cells which constitute the 
epidermis are colored granules known as pigment cells. They 
are placed there to protect the skin from the irritation of 
light. When the skin is subjected to frequent or intense 
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sunlight, these pigment cells are developed and in some 
people who have a “constitutional” tendency, freckles result, 
which means that the pigment develops in spots. 

It is extremely difficult to remove freckles and, therefore, 
prevention is the wisest course to pursue. The frequent ap¬ 
plication of lemon juice is helpful, as are also some bleaching 
lotions. These will induce the skin to scale off and, after¬ 
wards, it will be clearer and fairer. 

The skin is sometimes jjoisoned by plants, such as poison 
ivy and poison oak, primroses, dogwood, poison sumac and rue. 
The result is a red rash, inflammation and itching. Some¬ 
times there is swelling, and blisters form. As the poison is 
an oil, prevention is sought by immediate washing with hot 
soap and water as soon as possible after exposure to the plants. 
Relief may be obtained by aj)plying ])ure alcohol to the af¬ 
fected parts and washing them twice a day in soap and water 
and alcohol until the condition is corrected. To cool inflam¬ 
mation and allay the itching, witch-hazel water may be used. 
Salv 'es and gix'asy substances should be avoided. When al¬ 
cohol cannot be obtained, gasoline may be used. It is a strenu¬ 
ous but effective treatment. 

Moles are really birthmarks. They are the result of 
small defects in the development of the skin, and should not 
be irritated in any way. They should be removed only by an 
expert, and then only when they are so placed on the body 
as to be subject to fre<pient irritation. 

Moth patches, or liver spots, as they are also called, are 
sometimes the result of digestive disturbances and of inade¬ 
quate elimination, but generally they are tbe result of advn<-- 
ing years. It is sometimes possible to lighten them with 
applications of lemon juice and a bleaching lotion, but the 
most certain results may be obtained by leading a really 
hygenic life. 

When the oil gland.s of the .skin arc overactivc a condition 
arises commonly called “oily” skin. Usually it is the result 
of a diet in which greasy foods, condiments and spices are too 
plentiful, and of incomplete elimination. Sometimes it is 
caused by living in an extremely bad climate, with improper 
cleansing. 

To correct this annoying condition, the skin should be 
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Sallow Skin 


Sun Bnni 
and Wind 
Born 


cleansed with soap and water or (if the condition is excessive) 
with a solution of distilled water and five per cent, alcohol, 
followed by brisk patting with very cold water. Increased 
elimination and active exercise out of doors in sun and fresh 
air will,help. 

A sallow skin is the sign of slothful functioning and 
anemic condition of the body. The only effective treatment is 
to adopt a hygienic mode of life and to stimulate the skin and 
its circulation by massage and exercise, sunshine and cold 
water. 

Scars may be made less obvious by coating them with olive 
or castor oil and allowing it to remain on overnight. An active 
circulation should be aroused in the skin by gentle massage, 
followed by brief applications of ice. 

The oil and sweat glands are ])artieularly numerous and 
active on the nose and thus set up that annoying blemish 
known as “shiny nose.” This may also he caused by an ex¬ 
cessive dryness of the skin. 'I'o overcome the condition, [)at 
the skin and nose frequently with hits of cotton that have first 
been squeezed out in ice-water. This condition tends to nor¬ 
malize itself when a healthful mode of living is adopted. 

As the years pass, the facial tissues yield to the laws of 
gravity and droop. However, this condition is also cau.sed by 
a general flabbiness of the body muscles. When the muscles 
sag, no.se-to-mouth lines deepen and an aging [)oueh aj)pears 
beneath the chin. 

Ma.ssage and exerei.se are the two essentials for correcting 
sagging muscles. Also take exercises that invigorate the gen¬ 
eral body muscles, and <laily let the head drooj) over the end 
or side of the bed and then slowly draw it up and down over 
the chest. Repeat ten to twenty times. A band of surgeon’s 
gauze or chee.se-cloth passed under the chin and fastened at 
the top of the head, kept in place for at least fifteen minutes 
a day, will help to firm sagging muscles. 

A sun burned or wind burned skin is not a healthy skin, 
for undue exposure does not cause a healthy tan but leads to 
actual inflammation. As a consequence, the .skin’s clarity and 
transparency disappear, the epidermis becomes thick, dark, 
and rough. 

To prevent the ill effects of sun and wind, apply a pro- 
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In the uppermost illustration the 
forehead is being massaged by 
drawing the fingers outward. In the 
lower left picture the temples are 
being massaged by drawing the 
fingers upward and outward. In the 
third very gentle pressure is used to 
massage the eyelids. 
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tective lotion before subjecting your skin to exposure. If you 
are generally indoors, time your sunning when first you go 
out. Give your skin just a little sun each day until it becomes 
accustomed to it. Always, after sunning, apply an oily cream 
to replenish the oil and moisture that the exposure has taken 
away. Constant applications of a bleaching preparation are 
far better for the skin than infrequent, strenuous treatments. 

Whether produced by the direct rays of the sun or by 
ultra-violet or other forms of light, sunburn may attain a 
degree so severe as to demand treatment Cloths moistened 
in cold water containing boric acid (a teas])oonful to a pint) 
may be applied for the relief of this coinlition. 'I'liese should 
be covered with undampened towels or cloths. Ordinary 
cream, skimmed from milk, is recommended for the same 
purpose. Carron oil (a mixture or linseed oil and lime-water) 
is also to be recommended. 

Cocoa butter has emollient as well as lubricant properties 
and mav be used to form a film that may be covered with 
powdered boric acid. Olive oil has some measure of healing 
quality, and is especially useful in overcoming the tension 
and tightening of the skin due to sunburn. As an agent for 
hastening the browning of the .skin, olive oil is perhaps most 
effective. 

The use of vinegar is sometimes reeommended by those 
who believe that it tends to hasten the hardening of the skin 
and establi.sh the tan that is most effective in resisting the sun’s 
rays. But the acid qualities of vinegar are not adapted to 
the relief of the discomfort experienced in the earlier stages 
of sunburn. 

Warts should be removed only by experts. The usual 
treatment is to apply a caustic and wash daily in carbolic acid. 
They usually appear on the skin of children, but generally 
disappear as the children grow older. Unless they are in an 
easily irritated place it is best to leave them alone. 

Wrinkles are caused by sagging muscles, a lack of under¬ 
lying tissue, or by stretched skin. These conditions are 
generally induced by too sudden reduction of flesh, by ill- 
health, eye strain and mental strain and improper care of the 
skin. They are seldom to be attributed wholly to age, but 
rather to a lack of natural oil in the skin. 
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To correct wrinkles, the tone of the skin and underlying 
tissues must be restored. The facial exercises here illustrated, 
with proper cleansing and massage followed by cold water, 
will help to do this. 

The beauty of the skin is so dependent upon the vigor of 
the muscles of face and neck that they must be given due 
consideration if the youth and beauty of complexion and con¬ 
tour are to be preserved. There are but two ways of invigorat¬ 
ing the muscles: by exercise and by massage, which in reality 
is exerci.se. 

Appi.ication of Makk-i’P.— 'Pbere are times when the 
natural contour and coloring must meet situations too artificial 
for Nature to combat. The glare of Kleig lights, such as are 
used in the taking of motion pictures, or the footlights of the 
speaking stage, are instances of this kind. At such times the 
use of a “grease” make-up usually produces a more y'outhful 
effect than does a “dry” make-up. 

The skin is first coated with cold cream; rouge is then 
applied to the cheeks, and, when the face is thin, to the chin. 

A dusting of powder follows. This is never placed on the 
eyelids, however, as it tends to make them look aged and 
wrinkled. A soft brush is then stroked over the face to dis¬ 
perse any superfluous matter. A coloring, a little darker than 
the eyes, is touched to the lids and ey'elashes and the brows 
are accentuated with mascara. Finally the lips are touched 
in the center with rouge. This method of using cosmetics is 
frequently adopted in lesser degree for the street and social 
occasions, but it cannot be recommended for those purposes. 

A moderate use of make-up in private life may have its 
justification, as noted earlier; but it must be remembered that 
no matter how expertly it is applied it will not conceal a bad 
complexion, or make an aging skin look young. The better 
the skin the less powder or rouge it needs, and the aim ot all 
true beauty culture should be to diminish the need tor these 
things by developing a fine texture and coloring in the skin 
itself. 

However, there are now cosmetics to be had whose purpose 
is not to conceal, but to protect; and owing to the strenuous 
and abnormal treatment the skin now receives it is often wise 
to use a “foundation” cream or lotion and a face powder. 
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I'he best of these 
contain whole¬ 
some ingredients 
that ward off in¬ 
fection, prevent 
irritation, and 
sav'e the skin. 

Cahk of tiik 
Haxds. —One of 
the world’s most 
glorious r o- 
mances and one 
of the most beau¬ 
tiful lyric poems 
ever penned were 
ijjspircd by a wo¬ 
man’s band, for 
Petrarch wrote 
of Laura, “Her 
beautiful hand 
made captive my 
heart.’’ 

Fashions in 
h a n d s h a v e 
changed in re¬ 
cent years. The fragile, fluttering hands of the Victorian 
aristocrat to us would look dull and uninteresting. The ad¬ 
mired hands today are active, capable, energetic hands, hands 
that do things. Nowadays hands must sew, bake, <lust, 
sweep, wash, and yet remain smooth enough, soft enough, 
white enough to invite a caress. 

The beautj'^ of the hands depends not only upon their 
shapeliness but upon the texture of their skin and the care- 
the fulness of their manicure. Thus, beautiful hands may be 
acquired by using modern household conveniences and by 
granting the hands a little care each day. 

One of the chief hazards which haruls must early endure is 
iinproper drying. This invites roughness, redness and chap¬ 
ping. There is a right way to wipe the hands. Of course, a 
clean, absorbent towel should be used. The wiping should 



Massage and exercise of the knuckles are important 
in irreserving a shapely contour of the hand. In the 
exercise illustrated here, the knuckle is firmly grasped 
by the opposite hand and the -whole finger pulled back 
and forth and stretched, as if in an attempt to make 
it longer. 
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st.art sit the finger-tips. Draw the towel downward so that the 
cuticle at the base of the nails (already softened by contact 
with water) is pressed back to reveal the “half-moons.” 

Manipulate the joints determinedly while drying, for such 
massage aids in preventing the formation of calcium deposits 
which so frequently spoil sha|)ely hands. Just after washing 
the hands are in best condition to absorb some soothing lo¬ 
tion. It should he lightly massaged into the skin, not merely 
patted on, and allowed to dry. It is wise to rub it in around 
the nails too, as this prevents hangnails. 


JSIas.sage and 
excrci.se are im¬ 
portant factors 
in keeping the 
hands flexible 
and graceful and 
in preventing and 
correcting the 
formation of 
chalky deposits 
which cidarge the 
joints. They also 
aid in the correc¬ 
tion of enlarged 
arms and ])oor 
circulation of the 
blood. 

Pour a few 
drops of a hand 
lotion in the j)ahn 
of hand, or ap¬ 



ply a cold cream 
or olive oil, then 
start the mas¬ 
sage at the ends 



of the fingers. 

Grasp each 
finger sepa¬ 
rately, rub it 
with the thumb 


The grace of the hand may be Increased by exercises 
which are also particularly helpful in increasing the 
efficiency of the fingers in activities like typewriting 
and playing the piano. Such an exercise is here shown. 
The finger of one hand is pressed sharply against the 
corresponding finger of the other, each finger forcing 
the other back as far as possible. 


Chapped 

Hands 
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Exercise for 
tbe Hands 


on the top and the fingers beneath, using a firm rotary move¬ 
ment. 

Use the palm of the right hand to massage the hack of thf 
left hand, and vice versa. 

Use a rotarj' movement but rub harder on tlie upward than 
on the downward stroke. 

Finish the massage by stroking the hand with long, easy 
movements from the knuckles upward. Then shake the fingers, 
holding each one at the tip and moving it back and forth sev¬ 
eral times. 


While the hands are still moist with the cream or lotion, 
use these exercises: 

Exercise 1. Opening and shutting the hands. Close the 
hands tightly, hold, then open them quickly, flinging 

the fingers out 
wide and hack 



Massage and exercise are Important factors in keeping 
the bands flexible and graceful and preventing de¬ 
posits which enlarge the Joints. After applying cold 
cream, olive oil or some softening lotion to the hands 
^asp each linger separately, as shown In the Illustra¬ 
tion, and rub it with the thumb on top and the Angers 
beneath, using a firm rotary motion. 


as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

Exercise 2. 
Describe a cir¬ 
cle with the 
hand. Move the 
hand from the 
wrist toward 
the right, then 
around in a circle 
toward the 
left. 

Exercise 3. 
Hold the hand 
up and move 
the thumb 
hack and forth 
from the first 
finger. Then 
move the first 
finger away 
from the sec¬ 
ond, the second 
from the third, 
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the third from the fourth. Now reverse the movement, begin¬ 
ning with the little finger instead of the thumb. 

The most graceful, shapely hand loses its charm when it 
becomes rough, red, and chapped. And these unsightly con¬ 
ditions can be prevented. When living in a dry and windy 
climate, or where the water is “hard” and alkaline, a hand 
lotion should be u.sed after every washing and an oily cream 
ap])lied once or twice a week and left on overnight, being 
protected with cotton gloves. 

When the hands have been permitted to become severely 
chapped, heat a little mutton tallow and smooth it over the 
parts, allowing it to cool and form a mask over them. This 
is best applied before retiring. Ijeave on the tallow, and 
during the night wear loose chamois or fabric gloves. 

Sometimes the skin of the hands is naturally inclined to be 
dry, rough, and wrinkled. Frequent massage with an oily 
cold cream is excellent and two or three times a week the 
hands should be soaked from ten to fifteen minutes in hot 
olive oil. 

Enlarged finger joints usually indicate an unhealthy con¬ 
dition and a rheumatic or gouty tendency. They may be in¬ 
duced by eating too much meat. The diet, therefore, should 
be corrected. Local relief may be effected by daily hand mas¬ 
sage and hand exercise. 

When the hands become freckled or sunburned, they should 
be given a very thorough bleaching treatment. This need not 
tax your time nor ])atience. While you are reading, you may 
keep your hands drenched in a bleaching lotion which should 
he .swal)bed on with cotton and allowed to dry three or ^’our 
successive tinies every day. In conjunction with the bleaching 
preparation, cold cream, olive oil or a hand lotion should be 
used after every washing. 

Hands and Houskwork.— Homes can he beautiful and 
so can the hands which keep them, hut such an achievement 
requires care and thoughtfulness. Part of every woman’s 
kitchen equipment should be a clean hand towel, a lemon, a 
pumice stone, a hand lotion, and an antiseptic. 

Cuts will heal more quickly if an antiseptic is immediately 
applied. Burns and blisters should receive instant attention 
with butter, a baking-soda poultice, or a healing salve. 



The ability to care for the nails properly, instead of depending on the manicurist, 
insures an attractive appearance at all times. In the illustration two steps in the 
manicure are shown. The nail is filed with a long flexible file to an oval shape. 
Then the skin around the nail is carefully trimmed to remove hangnails, ridges 

and callouses. 

Lemon will remove stains from the hands and also bleach 
the under nail, while a moment’s rub with pumice will quickly 
remove a callous. 

While doing your housework, never put the hands in 
extremely hot or very cold water; this chaps and reddens them. 
Harsh soaps or powders should never he used. 

Before a particularly greasy or grimy job is to be done, 
coat the hands with cold cream or hand lotion; it will guard 
the skin from the roughening effect of the task. liarge, cheaj) 
cotton gloves worn while dusting and cleaning are also a great 
protection to the hands. An investment in self-wringing 




Neither bleaches nor whitening applications are as effective as the simple process 
of cleaning the nail with an orange stick, and a nail-brush dipped in soap and 
water, as shown here, in illustration of further steps in the manicure. 

mops, dish-mops and sucli contrivances will help considerably 
to keep busy hands beaulifid. 

Take care to dry the hands thoroughly every time they 
come in contact with water. ^Vnd when buying your hand 
lotion, get two bottles instead of one—a bottle for the bath- Precautions 
room and one for the kitchen; then there will be no forgetting Hanto* ° 
when it should he used. 

Massage and exercise is an effective means of making 
nervous hands steady. They should be regularly followed in 



After filing and cleansing the nail, the cuticle is pushed back with an instrument 
for the purpose, as shown in the illustration, or with the finger-tip of the opposite 
hand, which is just as effective. As a final step in the manicuring, the nails are 
polished with a buffer, after applying polish either in the form of paste or 
powder. When liquid polish is used a few strokes of the buffer give an attrac¬ 
tive finish. 

conjunction with the treatment you pursue to correct the 
cause of the nervousness. 

When the elbows become rough, calloused, and discolored, 
they should be bathed in warm sudsy water and then rubbed 
Hbow*”*** pumice stone. Frequ'^nt rubbings with cold cream or 

olive oil will keep them soft, smooth and white. 

As women grow older their upper arms are prone to 
l)ecome fat and flabby. This adipose tissue can be removed 
only by deep, kneading massage and suitable arm exercises. 

The Manicure.—N eglected nails will mock the most 
beautiful of hands. 
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The first step in manicuring the nails is to wash the hands 
and nails thoroughly with warm water and a bland soap. Dry 
the hands well and begin to shape and shorten the nails with a Manicuring 
long, flexible file. The shape of the nail should be governed **** 
by the shape of the fingers. It is considered bad taste to wear 
the nails very long, but when the fingers are quite short it is 
best to let nails grow to the very limit of propriety. Then 
they lengthen the fingers, or seem to. 

Generally the oval-shaped n.ail is most becoming. Pointed 
nails, of course, 
are an un])ardon- 
a b 1 e o f f e n e e 
against good 
taste, as a r e 
highly colored 
nail polishes. File 
the nails close to 
the cuticle at the 
sides of the fin¬ 
gers, then let 
them remain 
longer around 
the tips. After 
filing, soak the 
hands for a few 
minutes in a 
finger-bowl filled 
with warm, st)apy 
water, then ap¬ 
ply a cuticle re¬ 
mover and with 
an orange stick 
begin to push the 
cuticle back from 
the nail. Now 



.scrub the top of 
the nails and also 
beneath them 
with the brush 
end of an orange 


Movements which stretch and loosen the hands in¬ 
crease their grace and their attractiveness ih the re¬ 
laxed positions of social life, as well as their efficiency 
in most manual activities. In the exercise here shown, 
two fingers of one hand are inserted between the cor¬ 
responding pair of fingers of the other, and then 
opened like scissors, thus forcing the first pair of 
fingers apart. 
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stick. If they are discolored, use a nail bleach and again douse 
them into the 1k)w1 of warm water. 

An emery board should now be used to smooth the edges, 
and the cuticle should be closely examined for “fraying” and 
“tassels.” Then the nails are ready for polishing. I.ii(jui(l 
nail polishes are now decidedly in favor, and their lasting 
qualities make them a boon to busy women. However, it 
is a great mistake to discard the buffer. It is needed to smooth 
the nails and prepare them for the li<iuid polish. WHieii 
iLsing the buffer, a paste polish is best, as it is not /us drying 
to the cuticle as powder is. The liquid polish sho/ild he a})plied 
with swift, sure .strokes of a brush, beginning at the rim of 
the “half-moons” and proceeding to the edge of the nail. 
Before it dries, it can be wiped from the white tij) of the nail 
with one finger of the other hand. Before beginning the 
next manicure the polish should be thoroughly taken off with 
nail-polish remover applied with a hit of cotton or ga/ize. 

Some nails are inclined to he hard and brittle. Such nails 
should never he cut, but always filed, for cutting cracks and 
chips them. Frequent .soakings in hot oil are sometimes help¬ 
ful. A softening hand lotion should frequently he used. 

White spots on the nail may result irom poor circulation, 
or from injury to the cuticle at the nail base. 

Hangnails are annoying and painful. They often can he 
prevented by the daily use of a hand lotion or cream, and by 
carefully pushing back the cuticle after washing. When they 
appear, they should be clip})ed as clf)se as possible. C/d- 
louses or hard cuticle which gather at the corner of the nails 
can be smoothed away with pumice stone used when the fin¬ 
gers. are wet and soapy. When the cuticle cracks an anti¬ 
septic lotion should be applied immediately, and then it .should 
be kept well oiled or creamed. As has been previously ex¬ 
plained, .stained nails can be bleached with peroxide or lemon 
juice. 

The Care of the Feet. —One of the most interesting, 
intricate and important structures in the human body is the 
foot. It is composed of twenty-six bones and a network of 
ligaments, nerves, tendons and muscles, veins and arteries. 
The nerves in the foot are terminal branches of the sciatic 
nerve, the largest nerve in the body. It is not difficult 
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to realize why even the slightest pressure on the feet, or other 
minor forms of physical disturbance cause such intense pain, 
and in turn why this pain truces aging lines on a skin that 
otherwise might be youthfully smwth. 

Effects of Foolish Footicear .—There is probably no part 
of the body so much abused as the foot. It is placed in 
tight, ill-fitting shoes, made to walk on hard pavements and 
bear the burden of the entire liody. 

That age is first revealed in the feet is a well-known fact. 
All too soon, dancing, hiking and other pleasures and health¬ 
ful exercise are abandoned for an easy-chair and carpet slip¬ 
pers. This is particularly tme of women, because of the 
foolish styles of their footwear. Among other reasons for 
uncongenial marriage may be painful feet preventing either 
one or the other of the couple from taking part in pleasures 
or games that should be shared. 

Walking cannot be done without ])roper shoes. Few peo¬ 
ple understand the influence of shoes on life and health. A 
beautiful hostess was once criticized for we.aring low-heeled 
shoes with an elaborate afternoon gown. She replied: “I pre¬ 
fer that my face shoidd expi’ess the comfort that my feet 
feel, rather than that my feet should look fashionable. Be- 
tweeii lines in my face and lack of style in my heels, I choose 
the latter.” 

\Vhen shoes interfere with normal activity they are a 
devitalizing influence. Children like to run and give vent to 


Shoes and 
Their Effects 



To keep the feet healthy and beautiful they should be bathed frequently, because 
shoes and stockings prevent the evaporation of the perspiration. In drying the 
foot, care must be taken to remove all moisture, especially between the toes. 
Pumice stone is useful in overcoming corns and calloused spots. 
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their natural desire for physical exercise. This particular in¬ 
clination should never leave us. Even an old horse when it 
is released after being confined to a stable will often leaj) 
about and show an enthusiastic pleasure in physical activity. 
One reason why elderly human beings are less vividly enthu¬ 
siastic about moving than an old horse is that they wear shoes 
that cramp the feet. Their shoes have so long discouraged 
walking and activity of any kind that they have lost the taste 
or capacity for them. 

Perverted conceptions as to the requirements of a beauti¬ 
ful foot have been broadcast everywliere. One would think 
that Mother Nature had made mistakes in constructing 
this part of the body. The inconceivably silly idea that small 
feet are an enviable possession has done a vast deal of harm. 

Many persons wear shoes that are too small for them. 
The poor feet are enclosed in airtight cases and com])elled to 
assume the form of the shoe. 'Fhe toes are forced out of 
shape, and even the bony structure of the foot itself is often 
changed, all because of the desire to conform to the style of 
the period. All this is hard on the s])ine and the nerves. It 
uses up vitality, and discourages the exercise which rehuilds 
vitality. It spoils the shape of the calf, and makes an ungrace¬ 
ful walk. 

L)o not imprison and bind your feet. Wear a shoe that 
will enable you to walk without restriction. Then your feet 
will be lighter and your face happier and fresher. For thou- 
.sands of generations feet have furnished the only mode of 
traveling. Today their proper use will materially add to the 
bodily strength and vitality which makes for happiness and 
personal effectiveness. 

To keep the foot healthy and heautiful, it should be bathed 
frequently, because shoes and stockings i)revent the evapora¬ 
tion of the perspiration the .skin constantly exudes. 

If the skin seems sensitive, salt-water applications, alter¬ 
nately hot and cold, will help. 

After bathing the feet should he carefully wiped. No 
moisture should be left between the toes. A massage with 
olive oil or cold cream is excellent, especially in winter when 
the skin is inclined to become dry and chapped. 

It is better to cut toe-nails with nippers than scissors, and 
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then to rub them carefully with an emery board to smooth 
the edges. This protects the stockings. Dead cuticle should 
be removed with peroxide or cuticle oil, but the cuticle about 
the toe-nails should never he cut, nor the nails clipped down 
at the sides as is usual when manicuring the finger-nails. 
This may cause an “ingrown” nail. 

The Choice of Shoes. —As has been previously men- 
tioned, the chief cause of foot troubles is badly fitting shoes. 
Here are some rules to follow w'hen choosing your shoes: 

1. The shoe should be long enough. The foot is always 
longer when you stand on it. There should be a half 
inch between the end of the big toe and end of the shoe. 

2. The shoe should be wide enough to enable the toes to 
move freely but should not be too wide because it may 
cause rubbing and blisters. 

3. The shoe should have a toe broad enough to allow the 
toes to be normal. Your toes naturally are as round as 
fingers. If the shoe is pointed or too short, the big toe 
is forced out of line and bunions may develop. 

4. The inside line of the shoe shtnild be straight. The 
old-time shoes usually were made wdth a pointed toe 
directly in the center and manv foot troubles were 
caused by wearing such shoes. 

5. The joint of the large toe should fall at the widest part 
of the shoe. 

6. The shoe shoidd fit snugly around the heel and waist 
of the foot, around the arch and the instep. 

7. The .shank of the shoe .should be moderately flexible, 
unless the arch needs to be supported. A rigid shank 
tends to weaken rather than strengthen the muscles of 
a normal foot. 

8. Select heels designed for the style of the last and best 
adapte<l to the work required of them. Shoes with 
extremely high heels if used at all, should be worn 
only on rare occasions. 

Shoes should be frequently changed to rest both the feet 
and the leather, and when not in use should be kept on shoe- 
trees to hold their shape. Avoid stockings with seams on the 
bottom of the feet and those also which are too short or too 
narrow. 
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It is to he remembered that high heels are disastrous to 
arches and that elaborate shoes attract attention to an in¬ 
formed as well as to a beautiful foot. Hut if the demands of 
style seem of importance to you and high heels seem required 
on certain occasions, that is no reason for adopting them for 
everyday wear. 

Undeniably, high heels worn constantly result in the 
permanent shortening of the muscles and tendons of the calf 
so that, when one then puts on low-heel shoes for sport or 
long walks, very painfid strains develop. Frecpient chang¬ 
ing from low to high heels keeps the foot in much better 
condition and is a very sensible com])romise between the de¬ 
mands of polite society and those of health and athletics. 'I'lie 
well-dressed sportswoman can wear either high-heeled or heel¬ 
less shoes with equal grace. 

Cark and Exercisk of thk Akchks.— The health of the 
foot depends upon its arches. It should he remembered there 
are two main arches, not merely one. There is the longitudi¬ 
nal arch which is so obvious when lookiiig at the foot and 
which passes from the toes to the heel and thei'e is the trans¬ 
verse arch crossing the front part of the foot. 

When in its shoe, the foot .shoidd rest on three points. 
If this is the case, no arch trouble will develoj). Watch your 
shoes for foot troubles. 

When the arches weaken, the feet hecome hot, swollen 



HuMge of the foot Is partlcnlarly valnable both for the effect on the foot itself 
and the effect on the nenrons syetem which may be reflex tension and discomfort 
in the feet. The foot may be massaged either with the hand, as shown in one 
illustration, or with a brush as shown in the other. Cold cream or oU may be 
used if desired. These will be found particularly soothing in winter, when feet 
have a tendency to become dry and chapped. 
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ind sensitive. Pains are fell locally and in the ankle, calf and 
cnee, although they may not be felt in the foot itself. 

Sometimes relief may he had hy wearing certain mechan- 
cal su])p()rts which put the foot into its correct position. 
These supports are ])laced inside the shoe. However, the 
wearing of shoes with huilt-in metal arches that grip the foot 
tightly is to he avoided. For when Xature is given such 
complete aid she accepts the assistance, shifts her responsi¬ 
bilities and soon fails to function at all. 

'There is but one M'ay to correct arch troid)le ])ermanently. 
'That is to strengthen the muscles and tendons whose laxity 
is allowing the hones to slij) out of jdace. 'This can be done 
by wearing ])ro])erly fitted sh(K?s and hy exercise. 

Here is a grouj) of exercises to strengthen weak arches. 
C'ases of flatfoot so severe that they may not be benefited by 
these exercises, indicate the need of consultation with a special¬ 
ist in this derangement. 

K.vcrci.s-e /. Outward roll. Remove shoes and st(x;k- 
ings. Stand with weight on both feet; feet about six 
inches apart. Roll the feet outward 12 to ,30 times, so 
that the weight of the body is supported on tbe outer edge 
of the feet. T^ift the inner and under parts of the feet 
clear of the fl(K)r at each roll. Do this exercise twice daily. 

Kii'crcixc ;i. Rising on toes, barefoot. Stand with feet 
parallel, six to eight inches apart. Rise on the halls of the 
feet, twisting heels inward and trying to grasp the floor 
with the toes. Do this 20 to .30 times, slowly, morning 
and evening, 

Kircrciiie ■». Lifting arch. haref(K)t. Stand with feet 
parallel. From tlie abnormal position with the feet re¬ 
laxed and the ankles bending in, tighten up to a straight- 
leg, straight-ankle position. 'This will lift the arch from 
the floor and hold it in the normal ])osition. It may not 
he easy at first to do this exercise without lifting the inner 
edge of the foot, hut the exercise is so helpful that the 
ability to do it is worth c«»nsiderahle effort. Repeat from 
20 to .30 times, morning and evening. 

Kxcrciite 4. AValk as nearly as you can on the tt)es, 
barefoot, 'fhis is not easy, but it is wonderfid for 
strengthening the toes. 


Exercises for 
the Feet 
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EiVercise 5. Grasping with toes, barefoot. Grasp a 
large marble or a small solid rubber ball with the toes and 
take as many steps as possible without dropping it. 

Exercise 6. Ankle bending, barefoot. Sit on a chair, 
resting your legs on another chair of the same height, 
your knees stiff, feet and toes stretched out in slightly 
pigeon-toed position. Then count four, at the same time 
bending the ankles and bringing the toes toward you as 
much as possible. You will feel a noticeable pulling of 
the calf muscles. Do this 50 times, morning and evening, 
or at other times when convenient. 

These same exercises will also be excellent to make fatty 
ankles slender. Hiking, running, tennis, golf, dancing, all 
exercises that move the muscles about the calf and ankle, will 
tend to reduce fat about the joint. 

Foot Troubles. —^When the feet burn and ache after 
exercise, look . ;o your arches. Cold salt baths and massage 
with olive oil will prove helpful. 

A bunion is an enlargement and irritation of the joint at 
the big toe. It is caused by fallen arches and by short, ill- 
fitting and badly designed shoes. 

Exercises that strengthen the arches should be used. A 
zinc-oxide pad can be used to shift shoe pressure, and should 

a corn or callous 
appear it should 
be removed with 
a caustic. Relief 
may be obtained 
by hot and cold 
foot-baths. 

Foot blisters 
may be dried up 
by applying cam- 
p h o r. T h e y 
shoidd then be 
covered with sur¬ 
geon’s gauze and 
adhesive tape to 
prevent infec¬ 
tion. 



Toe>nall8 shotild be carefully cut, both to avoid in¬ 
growing and to protect the stockings. The Illustration 
shows the way to cut the toe«nall—straight across, 
not rounded at the comers, as in the case of the 
finger-nail. After cutting, the rough edges may be 
smoothed with pumice or an abrasive (emery or other 
paper or cloth), so that they will not catch on the 
stockings. 
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Patches of hardened cuticle can he removed by soaking 
them for several successive nights in hot, soapy water; then, 
after drying, rubbing with a piece of natural pumice stone 
and applying a little vaseline. Felt pads worn during the 
day will shift the shoe pressure which is the usual cause of 
these difficulties. 

When corns appear between the toes, do not follow the 
general practice of using felt or cotton pads between the Coras 
toes. They hold dampness and induce perspiration, prevent- 
dig air from penetrating to the skin. A pad of lamb’s wool 
is non-ahsorhent, remains drier and is far better for the 
])urj)ose. 

Warm salt and water will .stop chilblains from itching. 

A kerosene mas.sage is an excellent remedy. For frost-bite 
rub the affected parts with pure oil of wintergreen or oil (not 
essence) of pc])pcrmint. 

To correct ingrown nails, cut the nail r .^ht around the 
edge of the toe and then cut a V down the center of the nail. 

This will draw it away from the sides. A soothing salve or 
cream should then be used on the irritated flesh. 

When the heels chap and the skin of the leg becomes dry. 
rough and “scaly,” massage with olive oil, cold cream, or any 
good hand lotion. 

Sweaty feet retjuire persistent treatment. Sometimes they 
denote a constitutional weakness or nervousness, and steps to 
improve the general health should be taken. I>ocal relief may 
be obtained by the use of astringent lotions which will tend perspiration 
to close the pores. Rathing in alcohol is the best remedy, as 
this kills the bacteria that grow on the moist surfaces, esjie- 
cially between the toes, and set up a condition of scalding and 
inflammation that increases the difficulty and is also respon¬ 
sible for most of the odor. Avoid tight leather shoes, and 
bathe the feet frequentl> in cold water. Change the stockings 
daily and have at least three pairs of shoes. 'I'he.se should be 
changed from day to day and should be well aired when not 
being worn. When cracks between the toes appear, wash with 
an antiseptic, and insert lamb’s wool between the toes over the 
affected parts. 

The Eyi’». —Undoubtedly the eyes are woman’s most 
compelling feature. 'I'liey also lend interest, attractiveness and 
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power to the face of a man. For ©yes can be eloquent. Within 
five minutes they may glow with tenderness, flash with anger. 
melt with tears, glisten with hate, and twinkle with merriment. 
The fascination of beautiful eyes is due to the infinite variety 
of their changes. 

Of course, eyes are made to see with, but what woman 
is satisfied to use them only for that ? She knows that in them 
dw'ells a power as precious as sight itself, the j)ower to fascinate 
and charm. 

You may brighten languid cheeks with a discreet touch 
of rouge, your lips can be deftly accentuated by a touch of 
lipstick, those gray hairs can be hidden by a skilful tw'ist, but 
the lines that gather around your eyes when you are worried 
and tired are a real give-aw'ay of age. You cannot camouflage 
your eyes. And when they look weary and worn and faded, 
youth goes, and charm goes with it. 

All day dust and sun and wind conspire against eye health 
and beauty. They inflame the eyes. The lids become red 
and swollen, the eyeballs bloodshot, and the eyes themselves 
burn, itch, ache. They harass you with their dryness, they 



An important exorciae for the eyes is the one called “palming.” It consists in 
holding the palms over the eyes, M here lUnstrated, without pressing on the eye¬ 
balls, while endeavoring to relax all the nerves of the eyes until, thus covered, 
they see nothing but the deepest black. At first, if the eyes are overstrained, there 
will be dancing lights or red spots or possibly a reddish glow; but as the eyes 
relax nothing but black will be seen. It is of assistance in this exercise to look 
at something dark before palming the eyes. 
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annoy you by 
their tearful¬ 
ness. 

Yet the ma¬ 
jority of peo¬ 
ple never think 
of carinpf for 
their eyes. 

After a dusty 
motor ride, a 
day in the 
open, they 
cleanse their 
face and hands 
hut never think 
of bathing their 
eyes, and so 
the eyes grow 
tired and faded. 

Just as there are ways of keeping the skin fresh and clear 
and young, so there are ways to keep the eyes sparkling and 
charming, unl)lcmished by crowsfcct and scowl lines. It is 
said that bright eyes come from a merry heart. Certainly 
they are the index of your health. lint a little wise care will 
do wonders to make tired eyes look young and keep them so. 

Ci.EANSiNO THE Eve. —Night and morning you should 
bathe your eyes with a good luM-ic-acid wash or a seientifieally 
prepared eye-bath. This lotion or tonic will thoroughly 
cleanse the eyes and free them from specks of dust that iiiay 
linger in them. Frecpiently it is these minute particles that 
irritate the tiny nerves and hlootl-vessels in the eye, so they 
l)ecome dilated and congested and look inflamed and uncom¬ 
fortable. This eye-bath will also serve to keep the fender 
mucous membranes about the eye healthy and thus prevent 
the lids from being swollen and red. The eye will then ap¬ 
pear clear and sparkling. 

Shut the eyes and seek darkness. Slowly count twenty. 
On the tijis of your two first fingers take a small bit of cold 
cream and begin to mold this around your eyes. Your fingers 
should press this in by a gentle rotary massage motion under 







An eye-bath, night and morning, refreshes the eye, both 
by removing specks of dust and by stimulating the nerves. 
The illustration shows the application of a boric-acid eye¬ 
wash by means of an eye-cup, a small cup which fits 
exactly over the eye, and is applied with the head held 
forward and held in place as the latter goes backward, 
the eye being open all the time after the instant of ap¬ 
plication- This allows the wash to reach the lids and all 
outer portions of eyeball, without dripping down over 
the face. 
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the eyes; then glide the fin¬ 
gers lightly over the lids 
and eyebrows and over the 
bridge of the nose. Be care¬ 
ful not to press hard or to 
streteli the skin. Mold this 
way for at least two min¬ 
utes. 

Now take two cotton 
pads, dip them in a bowl of 
ice- or cold-water and press 
them smooth between the 
palms of the hands; this 
will also remove most of the 
water. Plaee them lightly 
over your eyes. Now relax. 
When the eotton becomes 
warm, put it in the ice- 
water; again press out, and 
again })Iaee over the eyes. 
M'^hen you remove these 
cool pads you will see that 
y o u r eyes are c 1 e a r e r, 
brighter; their color intensi¬ 
fied. The tensed muscles 
about them will have re¬ 
laxed, causing the eyes to appear larger and the little lines to 
disappear. You will feel years younger—and look it. 

This is an excellent treatment to take just before a dinner 
or a dance, or whenever you wish to look your best. It is 
a great favorite with business women and sportswomen and 
all who use and strain their eyes under sunlight or electricity. 
When taken several times a week it has been known to erase 
incipient lines about the eyes, or crowsfeet, and to bring new 
youth to tired eyes. 

If the beauty of the eye is obscured by straggling brows, 
unwanted hairs may be removed with tweezers. However, the 
fad of reducing the eyebrows to a mere pencil line destroys 
beauty and individuality; and if they are not allowed to follow 


Ice Water 
for the Eyes 



The eyes need frequent rest and relaxa> 
tion. One exercise which may be per¬ 
formed several times a day is here illus¬ 
trated. It consists in placing the fingers 
together, curved like a cup, holding them 
over the eyes, and keeping them there 
while counting up to thirty. 
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the arch of bone that overhangs the eyes you may acquire a 
surprised expression that would be neither interesting nor 
becoming. Pulling the eyelashes and brushing the brows will 
stimulate their growth. 

Exkrcising the Eye.— The eye is equipped with nerves 
and muscles and can, therefore, be strengthened by exercise 



The Eye- 
brows 
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just as can other parts of the body. There are a few simple 
e.vercises that are easily followed and will prove beneficial. 

1. F(X!us the eyes on an object as far distant as possible. 
Then quickly focus them on the point of a pencil held 
a foot or less in front of your eyes. Repeat ten 
times. 

2. Revolve the eyes about their sockets, looking up. then 
down, then to the right, then to the left. Describe a 
complete circle with the eyes slowly and deliberately. 
Repeat ten times. 

Now that you have exercised the eyes themselves, it is 
wise to exercise the muscles about them. For the eye is like 
a jewel; its true beauty is realized only when its setting is 
perfect. 

To strengthen the muscles about the eye, take these ex¬ 
ercises : 

1. Place your fingers on your eyebrows so th.at the tw'o 
little fingers rest near the bridge of the nose and the 
first fingers are at the end of the brows. Press the 
fingers firmly on the eyebrows to hold them in their 
natural position. At the same time close the eyelids 
tightly. Relax. Repeat ten times. 

2. Press the fingers at the outer comers of the eyes where 
the lines are inclined to api)ear. I’ress firmly, to hold 
the skin and muscles in their normal position, and at 
the same time contract the eyelids. Rela.x. Repeat 
ten times. 

3. As eyelids greatly aid the eye to express emotion they 
may be exercised as follows: with both eyes open, very 
slowly close one while as slowly opening the other un¬ 
til the white shows all around the iris. Reverse. 
Repeat ten times. Do this exercise before a mirror 
to note effects. 

Besting Eye Troubles, Their Cure and Prevention. —Resting 
the Eyes important as exercising them. Never use the 

eyes after they grow tired. If they feel strained and eyesight 
seems failing, they should be granted at least three rest periods 
every day of at least ten minutes each. 

One of the most certain and effective ways to rest the 
eyes is to cup the hands so that the fingers are close together 
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with the thunih placed against the index finger, then to place 
the hollowed palms over the eyes for three to five minutes. 
This should he repeated three or four times. This “palming” 
of the eyes is known to have greatly helped weak, defective 
and inflamed eyes. 

When the eyes become bloodshot, their sparkle and color 
are obscured and their beauty gone. This condition is caused 
by irritation from foreign particles and by eye strain. It can 
be corrected by the use of a soothing, cleansing eye tonic or 
bath and by frequently resting and daily exercising the eyes. 
Warm compresses are excellent, especially when they are made 
of little bags in which have been placed camomile flowers and 
rose leaves. 

IVhen reading, writing or using the eyes, care should be 
taken that the light is neitlier t<M) bright nor too dim and that 


The eyes need care and regular 
exercise. One exercise for the 
eye, here illustrated, is to close 
them tightly, and then open them 
to their widest extent, repeating 
the process many times. The eyes 
may be stimulated and relieved 
from tension by the application 
of thin pads of cotton dipped al¬ 
ternately in hot water and in 
very cold water, as shown in the 
illustrations below. 



“Palming” 
the Eyes 



Drooping of 
Eyelids 
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it falls over the 
shoulder at a cor¬ 
rect angle. 

Dark circles 
under the eyes 
are usually the 
sign of physical 
debility, and men¬ 
tal disturbance is 
fre(juently a con¬ 
tributing cause. 
Insomnia invites 
both conditions. 

T b e best 
treatment is the 
removal of these 
causes. Local re¬ 
lief may be ob¬ 
tained by (juick- 
ening tbe circula¬ 
tion about the 
eyes. This can be done by massaging with creams and apply¬ 
ing compresses according to the manner previously described. 

When the eyes lose their sparkle and become dull and 
lusterless, the health is generally poor. Constipation is 
the usual cause of the difficulty and therefore a laxative 
diet should be adopted. The system should be toned by 
daily exercise and the eye treatment taken once or twice a 
week. 

Drooping eyelids are a natural characteristic of some types, 
but they may be caused and emphasized by dissipation or dis¬ 
ease. Sometimes they are indicative of kidney trouble. The 
usual steps should be taken to improve the health, and local 
relief can be secured by the application of cold compresses. 
The diet should be watched and proper elimination 
assured. 

Puffiness under the eyes, when temporary, is merely an 
evidence of fatigue and a need of rest and sleep. The eye 
treatment already described will prove helpful. When chronic 



The narrow eyebrow brush here illustrated may be 
used to brush out the eyebrows and encourage the 
hairs to grow in a shapely line. A very little cold 
cream or oil rubbed into the eyebrows and brushed 
out through them assists in making them smooth and 
glossy. 
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it may lie due to a generally 
unhealthy condition of the 
body. This trouble should 
receive proper treatment. 

For other eye troubles 
see ICj/e, Diseases of, in 
V’^olume VIII. 

TiiK I^Lvks.—W hile her 
baby is in the cradle, everj^ 
mother should begin to 
train its ears. A baby’s ears 
sboidd always be pressed 
smootbly against the head 
when it is placed in its crib. 

If they arc inclined to curl 
or sprawl, a silk or linen 
cap should be placed over 
them to hold them in the 
correct position. 

If this care has been 
neglected early in life, pro¬ 
jecting ears should be 
treated by tying a tight 
band around the head while 
sleeping. This compres¬ 
sion, if persisted in, may 
cause the ears to assume the normal position close to the head. 

Deafness arises from a variety of causes too numerous 
for detailed mention here. One curable and common cause is a 
blocking of the middle ear with an accumulation of wax or 
with mucus from a had throat or sinus condition. See Ear, 

Diseases of. 

Thk Hair.— Your hair is what you make it. It is a prod- Tk® Hair 
uct of care and c(»mmon sense. More than any part of your 
body, hair responds to intelligent attention, while the most 
naturally beautiful anti luxuriant bair when neglected will 
soon lose its color, gloss and silken texture. The hair is 
strongly governed by one’s physical condition. It has been 
called the thermometer of the system. Depleted vitality is 
expressed in dull hair; while nervousness and chronic fatigue 



The shape of the eyebrow has an impor¬ 
tant bearing on the whole facial expres¬ 
sion and personality. Tweezers may be 
used as here shown to accent the natural 
shape of the eyebrows; but the fashion 
of narrowing the eyebrows to a fine line 
or otherwise altering their normal con¬ 
tour is destructive of much of the in¬ 
dividuality of the face. 
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THE SCALP 


Tbe Hair 



frequently eause 
tlie hair to he- 
eonie eitlier very 
oily or very dry. 
The hair is ruled 
hy the body, so 
if you would have 
beautiful hair, 
keep yourself fit. 

As already 
explained in a 
])revious volume 
the hair pfrows 
from the sealp. 
You will readily 
realize that hair 
reeeiv'es its nour¬ 
ishment from the 
blood which 


The ears may be bandaged in this manner at night be¬ 
fore retiring in an effort to have them conform closely 
to the sides of the head. Care may be taken to push 
back the hair from the ears so that bandage may be 
applied closely. 


passes through 
the network of 
arteries and mi¬ 
nute capillaries in 


the scalp and that it obtains its sheen from the oil secreted 


by the sebaceous glands. 


The hair itself is a hollow shaft consisting of a series of 
horny cells closely overlapping like shingles on a roof. This 
outer .sheath is transparent and through it shine the pigment 
cells. When the surface of the hair is flat, it has the envied 


characteristic of being wavy; when the surface is round, the 


hair is straight. The .shape of the hair surface depends upon 
its setting in the scalp. When hair grows out from the scalp 
obliquely, the surface is compressed and flattened, and there¬ 
fore, the hair is wavy. When it emerges at a perfect right 
angle to the scalp, it remains round and straight. 

Recently there has been originated a method of perma¬ 
nently waving straight hair. If the hair is healthy and virile, 
no harm should result from such a treatment, but it is to be 
remembered that the wave is no better than the hair that 


owns it. In a subsequent paragraph may be found the 
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proper method of preparing for and preserving a “permanent.” 

Hair, like every other part of the human body, requires 
three things for health and beauty: it must be cleansed, exer¬ 
cised and nourished. To keep the hair clean, it should be 
brushed every night before retiring, for brushing removes the shampooing 
day’s deposit of dust and also takes away the refuse cast off 
by the scalp, for it must be remembered that the scalp is an 
excretory organ. When the hair is given a daily cleansing 
with a brush, a shampoo will not be necessary oftener than 
once every two or three weeks; in fact, once a month is better. 

Tar or castile soajis shoidd be used, but shoidd never be placed 
directly on the hair. A suds should be made by shaving the 
soap and dissolving it in tepid water. 

When shampooing, first comb out the hair, give it a brisk 
brushing, then with a long-handled, narrow brush, or a sponge, 
apply the suds to the scalp. This can best be done by parting 


In massage and exercise of the scalp 
we have a most efficient way to bring 
about an improved circulation to the 
scalp and hair-follicles, upon which the 
growth and nutrition of the hair de¬ 
pend. The illustration shows three 
ways of exercising the scalp. In the 
first the finger-tips are placed firmly 
against the back of the head, and the 
scalp moved backwards and forwards. 
In the second a fold of the scalp is 
picked up between thumb and fore¬ 
finger and rolled or kneaded. In the 
third the hair is lifted from the scalp 
and pulled. 
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the hair in small sections and scrubbing along each part with 
the soapy brush or sponge until you have gone over the entire 
head. When the scalp has been thoroughly scrubbed, the hair 
may be drenched with the suds and immersed in the water. 
Water that is too cool will not cleanse the hair and therefore 
warm water should be used. 

The Scalp Every movement made during the shampoo may be of ben¬ 
efit to the scalp if you will follow the direction of muscles and 
blood-vessels. The illustrations clearly show the method of 
manipulating the scalp. After a brisk rubbing, wash out 
the suds and loosen the hair from the sealp by pouring 
water from the bowl over the head several times. A cuj) or 
glass is well-adapted to this job. You should give the hair 
three sudsings and three thorough rinsings. A sjiray is the 
best way to .send the suds from the sealp and hair. Keep the 
nozzle just about one ineb from the head. 

Hot-air driers should be avoided; natural drying in not 
too strong surdight is best. 

The easiest way to apply liipiid to the sealp is with a 
medicine dropper. Part the hair in small sections and press 
the dropper filled with tonic as you draw it along each part. 
Continue parting the hair and applying the tonic until the 
entire head has been treated. 'Fhe best tonics, however, are 
sun, air, massage, bru.shing and cold water. 

Re sure to comb out the hair before you bru.sh it. This 
W'ill remove the tangles so that the brush may move from the 
scalp to hair-end without pulling or snapping the tender tips. 
Rrush the hair for several minutes before attempting to curl 
or “set” it. 

Cleansing the hair with powder or orris nait between 
shampoos is sometimes recommended, but it is not really ad¬ 
visable. A damp towel wound around the head will help to 
remove du.st and oil between shamptws, and brushing should 
do the rest. 

When the hair is falling, when it has become harsh, brittle 
and lusterless, oil treatments are sometimes a great help. 
They are excellent also to keep healthy hair in condition. The 
olive oil should be warmed in a small cup and swabbed over 
the scalp in the manner described for applying the shampoo. 
Then it should be thoroughly combed down the length of the 
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Scalp 

Massage 


hair and massaged into the scalp. To open the pores of the 
scalp and'urge it to r^eive the oil, sit for ten or fifteen minutes 
under a strong electric light or wrap the head in steaming hot 
towels before proceeding with the shampoo. 

Brushing is the best of tonics for the hair. It exercises 
and stimulates the erector jnli muscles, which are so important 
to the life of the hair-shaft; it exercises the liair-follicles them¬ 
selves. and it cleanses the hair-shaft and polishes it until it 
glistens. The proper way to brush the hair is not down, but 
ti'p. Grip the brush firmly, take a small section of hair and 
lift it up above the head, then place the brush firmly against 
the part, draw it across the scalj) and then carry the stroke 
out to the end of the hair. After brushing each section, 
clean the brush by wiping it on a 'Furkish towel. 

A good brush is a wise investment. The bristles shoidd 
be of medium length and stiffness and set far apart on the 
brush. Wire bristles are to be avoided because they snap 
and break the hair. It is also important that the comb should 
have rounded teeth. Cheap combs usually have sharp teeth 
which split the hair. A rubber comb is best. 

A thorough .scalp mas.sage exercises the papillae, relaxes 
the hair-f(dlieles, .stimulates the circulation ar)d thus insures 
the health and beauty of the hair. Put the fingers through the 
hair until they grip the seal]). Use the pads of the fingers 
and be sure that the scalp moves. 

Describe firm, pressing circles, beginning at the center of 
the forehead and continuing backward along the hair line to 
the nape f)f the neck. Now repeat these movements with the 
palms of the hands and, for good measure, give the hair some 
sharp tugs. For hair was meant to protect from pressure and 
shock and, as Nature thrives when it is called upon to do her 
duty, so such treatment will convert straggling, lank, lusterless 
hair into a radiant halo for the face and thus add to the beauty 
and charm of one’s personality. 

There is nothing more disastrous to the health and beauty 
of the hair than bleaching it with strong caustics. They sap 
the life of the hair and soon make it brittle and “dead.” As 
one grows older, the hair is inclined to become darker. Though 
it may be regrettable, this is a natural condition, and it is ad¬ 
visable to adjust oneself to the change and not endeavor to 
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Treatment of the hair involves careful 
combing and brushing, which, in the 
case of dry hair, or a dry, tight scalp, 
may be assisted by the application of a 
lubricant to the latter. The combing 
should precede the brushing. In brush¬ 
ing, care should be taken to lift the 
hair from the scalp, and to reach every 
portion of it from above and below, 
thoroughly airing it in the process of 
brushing. The third illustration shows 
the application of oil with a dropper. 
The hair is parted in different places 
and just a little oil squeezed along the 
part. When every part of the scalp 
has been reached, it is thoroughly 
massaged. The superfluous oil may be 
taken up by dry gauze or other soft 
cloth rubbed along a part made in the 
hair here and there. 


thwart the plan of Nature. Cleanliness, brushing and ex¬ 
posure to sunshine will do as much as eau be done to keep the 
hair light without spoiling it with bleaehes. 

Usually dandruff indieates a negleeted rather than a dis¬ 
eased scalp. Daily brushing, exp<»sure of the hair to ^'ght 
and air, frecpient massage au<l shampoos will quickly effect 
a correction. 

When the hair loses its color and becomes dull and drab, it 
usually indicates depleted vitality, and before t>nc can hope 
to correct the condition a more healthful mode of living must 
la* adopted. Frequent massage and daily brushing should be 
the rule. 

Oily hair should not be washed too frequently, as this only 
aggravates the condition. Brushing, massage, air and sun¬ 
shine, together M'ith a good general routine, will help. 


Hair and 
Its Color 
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Hair 

Dressing 


Gray hair, 
to be attrac¬ 
tive, needs to 
be kept im¬ 
maculately 
c 1 e a n. 11 
s h o uId be 
washed fre- 
(luently and 
sunned. Blu¬ 
ing and other 
means of re¬ 
moving a yel¬ 
low cast of 
the hair are 
not advised. 

It Is helpful to hold each lock of hair while It Is being The 1110(1- 

combed, so as to avoid the pulling out of healthy hair , 

which may become entangled in the comb. ern COliTUre 

makes wavy 

hair most desirable. There are several ways of obtaining^ an 
artificial curl: by tbe use of curlers, which (unless sharp) do 
not injure the hair; by the marcel iron: or hy means of the 
permanent wave. It is rather generally conceded that a 
weekly marcel is more detrimental to the health of the hair 
than is a .semiannual permanent wave. And as the conv^en- 
ience and dependability of the permanent wave have won it 
so many devotees, the proper steps to take for its preservation 
should be considered. 

The chief boon, besides that of convenience and beauty, 
which permanent waving offers, is that it fiermits the hair to 
Ik? brushed daily without sjioiling the wave. 'Phe marcel wave 
prohibits this practice. Night and morning the hair that has 
been permanent-waved should be strenuously brushed for 
several minutes. This will beautify tbe wave, for it beautifies 
the hair, and it is to be remembered that the wave is no better 
than the hair that holds it. 

However, a permanent wave tempts its owner to wet it 
frequently. This should be avoided, for hair so waved is sub¬ 
ject to dryness and the continued use of water but aggravates 
this condition. If with each brushing and combing it is care- 
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fully shaped to the head and the wave set for a few moments 
with cornhs, it will grow increasingly attractive. The im¬ 
portance of frequently brushing and combing the hair can¬ 
not be exaggerated. 

Bai.dness. —For treatment, see Baldness, Volume VII. 

Si'VKKFi.uors Hair. —The radiance of a fine skin may be 
l)lemislicd by the dark shadow of superfluous hair. Although 
American women are especially embarrassed by it, their for- orowtiis 
cign sisters are quite the contrary, for in other countries it is 
believed that superfluous hair is the residt of vigorous health. 
Howev'er, since it is taboo here, the ways and means of elimi¬ 
nating it will be considered. 

When this hair is little more than fu'/z it is best not to 
tamper with it; for j)ractically all effective methods of re¬ 
moving hair arc cither painful or lead to the growth of a harsh 
stuhhle. If dark, it can he hleached hy triweekly applica¬ 
tions of peroxide and ammonia. If there are a few stray 
hail's, such as sometimes appear about the chin and lips, they 
shoidd he plucked out with tweezers. This will not encourage 
their growth, as so many think. 

A decided growth on the face and arms may be removed 
with hot wax. 

This is a trifle 
painful, hut 
effective. The 
o p e r a t i o n, 
however, is 
one which 
should be un¬ 
dertaken only 
hy a skilful 
operator. 

' 1 ' h e s a 111 e 
method may 
he used to rc- 
nuwe hair on 
legs, though 
some persons 
prefer to 
shave them 
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Growth of 
the Teeth 


and then to smooth skin by rubbing it with pumice stone 
while taking a hot baiith. This method is as easy and effective 
as ^y, providetl the skin is tough enough to stand it. Depila¬ 
tories which dissolve the hair may also i)e used on the legs and 
arms. They sometimes irritate the skin, but if careful ex¬ 
periment shows them effective and not irritating they may be 
used. Under the arms, a razor is usually more satisfactory 
as a means of removing hair. 

The Teeth.— Vital factors in beauty ntul obvious indexes 
to health are the teeth. What a disappointment it is to see 
a lovely woman or a hand.some man smile, only to reveal 
jagged rows of dark, discolored teeth! 

Not less important is the part the teeth play in the matter 
of health. One unclean, decayed tooth can rack the hfxly with 
pain, and can so affect the physical and mental eonditiou that 
one grows logj% cross, nervous, discontented, and forgets how 
it seems to feel well. Surely parents can grant their children 
no more helpful heritage than that of healthy gums and 
strong teeth. 

Ev-en before birth the destiny of the teeth is decided; and 
the expectant mother who is solicitous for the future of her 
child is careful to eat a diet rich in vitamiu.s and mineral salts, 
a diet plentiful in rough, coarse foods, and to keep her own 
mouth (by the use of cleansing powders and antiseptic washes) 
clean and wholesome. 

Early in life mothers should im])ress their children w’ith 
the im])ortance of night and mornijig tooth-brushing, and 
thus form a healthful habit to be continued throughout the 
entire lifetime. 

It has been definitely established that it is seld(»m, if ever, 
wise to pull the milk teeth in an effort to hasteji or make way 
for the .seet)nd teeth. ITnwise extractions are likely to cause 
irregularities of the second teeth. 

With the appearance of the second teeth comes a time of 
great imj)ortance. Parents and dentists must then confer reg¬ 
ularly, and if the teeth do not erupt normally the jaws must 
l>e expanded to accomniodate them properly. Bands and 
screws are used with exeellent success in correcting way¬ 
ward teeth and inadequate jaws. The cost of this attention 
is little in comparison with what parsimonious neglect may 
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cause, for crooked 
teeth not only de¬ 
stroy the beauty 
of the mouth, hut 
are an easy prey 
to infection and 
decay and a de¬ 
cided handicap in 
the development 
of personality. 

During? t h e s e 
y e a r s p a r e n t s 
should accom¬ 
pany their chil¬ 
dren to the den¬ 
tist two or three 
times every year. 

It should l)e 
rcmemhcred that 
adenoids have a 
decided effect 
upon the foiina- 
tion of the roof of 
the mouth and the 
jawbone, and 
hence on the refjf- 
ularity of the teeth. See Adenoids. Volume VII. 

The x-ray is of vital importance in matters pertaining to 
the teeth at this time. It is indeed a serious pity that its aid 
is not more regularly sought. 

A tooth is made up of several substances, the principal 
])ortion consisting of a hone-like material known as dentine, 
'riie visil)le jiortion is e()mi)letely encased in a sheath of hard 
enamel. 'Fhe invisible portion is embedded in the gum and in 
the alveolar process of the jaw-honc. The root thus embedded 
is covered by cement-like material (cortical substance). In 
the center of the tootli is pulp containing nerves and blocal- 
vessels. The teeth obtain nourishment from blood supplied 
by dental arteries. Thus the general physical condition in the 
main detennines the health of the teeth and gums. 



The brushing of the teeth should be supplemented by 
the use of dental floss, as shown in the illustration, 
in order to dislodge small bits of food between them. 
The thread should be drawn slowly and firmly between 
the teeth, care being taken not to injure the gums. 


Tooth 

Structure 
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The Tooth 
BroBh 



Since the teeth are dependent for health on the cir> 
culation of blood through the roots, they are greatly 
benefited by exercise and massage of the gums. After 
thoroughly washing the hands, place the thumb and 
forefinger In the mouth, as here illustrated, and mas¬ 
sage the gums from both sides simultaneously. 


However, the 
teeth must also 
fjiee exterior haz¬ 
ards. Perhaps the 
greatest of these 
is the decay of 
food particles 
wliich lodge be¬ 
tween them. The 
fermentation and 
degeneration of 
these foreign sub¬ 
stances encour¬ 
age deeay at a 
1‘apid and dis¬ 
astrous rat e. 
Meat, being an 
animal substance, 
is (juick to de- 
comj)ose, and 
when its fibrous 
particles lodge in 
the crevices be¬ 
tween the teeth 
the enamel is 


speedily attacked. An indication of the harm that neglect 
causes is the formation of a dark (or in some cases white) 
encrustation called tartar. Therefore all who would have 
beautiful, strong teeth, and would avoid the dire consecjuences 
which follow in the wake of decayed teeth, must guard the 
gums and clean the crevices. 

The soft, rich, cooked foods that are featured on the menus 
of the present day have brought artificial methods of clean¬ 
ing the teeth. If the eating were natural, the coarse, harsh, 
uncooked roots, herbs, vegetables, and raw juicy fruits would 
keep the teeth clean instead of contaminating them. Con¬ 
clusive proof of this fact is that the teeth of savages eating 
natural foods are invariably strong and sound and generally 
remain sound throughout life. 

The tooth brush has come to the aid of our coddled teeth 
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and gums. The brush should be moderately soft, the bristles 
long, resilient and uneven, and shaped to conform with the 
lines of the teeth. It should not be rubbed to and fro across 
the teeth, as is the prevalent custom, but with a rotary move¬ 
ment. Water, neither too hot nor too cold, should be used, 
and this cleansing should take plaee night and morning and 
when feasible after the noonday meal. Realizing how many 
germs float about the mouth and teeth, it is wise to have several 
tooth brushes which, after using, can be dipped into an anti¬ 
septic solution. A tooth brush a month should be your rule; 
yet few ])coj)le adopt this obviously sanitary code. 

Hut brushing the teeth is not alone sufficient. Often even 
a brush cannot clean the tiny crevices where food and decay 
lurk, 'riierefore water should be swished to and fro between 
the cheeks. 

Since the teeth receive some degree of nutrition from the 
blood which circulates through the gums, the latter should 
have a few minutes of massage every day. This can be done 
l)y pressing the gums with the fingers or by rubbing them with 
the smooth back of the tooth brush. 

To prevent the accumulation of tartar, to keep the mouth 
sweet atid to polish the teeth, a tooth paste or powder is es¬ 
sential. 

When the tectli are discolored, they may be cleansed with 
a brush which has been dipped into bicarbonate of scnla. 'Phis 
is especially whitening for teeth which are discolored by 
smoking. 

It is regrettable that more i)ersons are not aware of the 
cleajising })owcrs of the mouth wash. Water forced between 
the teeth has a very high cleansing value. It will release many 
threatening food j)articles which even the best of tooth brushes 
will fail to reach and remove. 

AVhej) the gums are tender, sensitive and prone to bleed. Tender Oums 
there is nothing better than a ma.ssage with the smooth back 
of the tooth brush, or with a rubber tip placed over the first 
finger, this to be followed by an astringent mouth wash. For 
the mouth-wash will tighten and tone the gums and harden the 
supersensitive skin. It will also combat halitosis ( bad breath). 

When a mouth-wa.sh is not available a solution of warm water 
and table salt will also be found beneficial, and indeed it may 
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Growth 


be doubted if anything is better than a salt solution. 

To remove food particles which have stubbornly lodged 
between the teeth, nothing excels dental Hoss. The thread 
should be drawn slowly and firmly between the teeth, taking 
care not to bruise the gum. 

The power which teeth, good and bad, exert over health 
has been mentioned. Therefore this suggestion will not seem 
amiss: Vint your dentist txcice a year. Decay progresses witli 
amazing speed; a tiny crevice today may mean a lost tooth 
within the month. Semiannual tc)oth inspection will avert 
much suffering. At such times the teeth should be cleaned by 
the dentist, and any decay discovered should be treated. 

And do not neglect the x-ray. It is an oracle which should 
be consulted once a year, and yet it is generally neglected. 
Such a statement may seem far-fetched tculay, but it is a 
health habit sure to be universally adopted, as people grow 
more appreciative of its truthful revelations and of the in¬ 
fluence of strong, white teeth upon health and beauty. 

Eating habits affect the teeth in two ways. Soft foods are 
responsible for the general lack of tone in the teeth, and in the 
gums and jaws w'bich nourish them, heeause they do not re¬ 
ceive their normal exercise. The secf>nd effect f)f food u])on 
the teeth is a nutritional one, the fault here being a lack of 
the correct minerals and vitamins to nourish them. Naturally 
this nourishment is more important in childhood when the 
teeth are forming. Its effect is maintained throughout life. 

The interior of the tooth is not dead. It contains the ])idj), 
Avhich is living tissue and receives circidation through the 
openings at the base of the roots. When the general circida¬ 
tion does not contain the correct ingredients for tooth growth 
and maintenance, the minerals are dissolved out from the in¬ 
side and the tooth becomes soft and spongy. This is evidenceil 
by the fact that when women bear children on a demineralized 
diet their teeth are impaired, because their blood is robbed to 
nourish the bones of the develojjing fetus. 

Dikt axij BriAUTV'. —Indeed, the ipiestion of proper diet 
and nourishment bears on beauty cidture at every point. Bad 
teeth and foul breath are perhaps its most direct relation, hut 
the health of the skin, the beauty of the eyes and hair, are also 
tremendously affected by our eating habits. 
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T hose who make health and wholesome living the 
basis of their lives need not he at a hopeless disad¬ 
vantage among the apparently artificial details of 
what is called “society.” The wish to associate with 
our fellows, to be received and welcomed by them, is a natural 
one. Normally, health of body, with its proper accompani¬ 
ment, health of mind, should help to put one into happy rela¬ 
tions with one’s fellows. The healthy person need not be 
classed with a minority grou]). He shoidd feel at home with 
pco})le everywhere, and in the natural expansiveness of a 
healthy and generous life should be like the I^atin poet to 
whom nothing that was human was foi-eign. 

Still, because social life has develo])ed certain external 
forms and ceremonies, some people seem to feel ill at ease in social Life 
society, even when they have within them every possible 
basis for hap])y human relationships. Because they do not 
understand how simple these things really are, and are unable 
to gauge the value of their own attainments in a new and un¬ 
familiar life, they may allow very little things to check ami 
repress them, and ])ut them at a disadvantage. This may be 
])articularly true in the case <if those who come from the newer 
sections of the country to old and settled communities. They 
naturally have to make some adjustment to new cond.tions, 
just as the newcomer in an undeveloped country has to make 
liis adjustment to the demands of a life which requires more 
hardihood of body and nerve than he has hitherto had to de¬ 
velop. 

On scrutiny, the routine of social life will be found to be 
merely certain conv'entionalized methods of doing away with 
the barriers between ]>eople, and letting human kindness find 
its own expression. But much as we may wish to depend just 
on native goodness and kindness in our relations with our 
fellow men, everyone knows that one cannot go far with any 
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group of people at any level of life without finding oneself 
face to face with conventions and aloofness. Every ^^roup is 
conventi(»nal in some way. 

Living, in all its minor details, is an art. and those who 
have been able to give special attention to this art have a 
great advantage over those tvho have not. Many persons tvho 
did not spend their youth at the apron strings of a French gov¬ 
erness are acutely conscious of this fact, and find no solution 
of their problem in the reflection that they have had more im¬ 
portant things to think of than their manners. For the ben¬ 
efit of such persons we shall try to analyze the principles in¬ 
volved in the accepted rules of social intercourse. 

Social Attitudes. —The social jiersonality is ])rimarily 
a matter of attitudes. It is the outer manifestation of the inner 
spirit through dozens of minutiae. And the right social atti¬ 
tude must begin with an attitude to yourself. What is the 
attitude to themselves which most of the people who set the 
social standard seem to havef In the first place, it must be 
noted that however democratic we may feel, we must reeogni'/c 
that the arbiters of manners, the people who set the standard 
in social behavior, dre.ss. and all the outer esthetic manifesta¬ 
tions of the personality, have always been the rich and the 
economically and personally powerfid. This polish, this ease, 
this exquisiteness, is primarily an expression of the sense of 
superiority among the people who, in one way or another, have 
been able to rule over others. 

In every country in the world, manners, dress, and social 
life as a fine art have had the same origin. Some people man- 
age to get on top—and then these people, feeling themselves 
the lords of the earth, do whatever strikes them as pleasing and 
agreeable and calculated to make them enjoy what they have 
won. This lieing so, good manners, the customs of the ruling 
circles in all countries, are basically alike. As one goes around 
the world, it is easy to observe that the sections of various na¬ 
tions which differ most are the middle classes. The traits we 
think of as distinctly English or German or even Chine.se do 
not belong to the small circle of those who constitute the ruling 
cla.ss in those countries. They belong to the people in mod¬ 
erate or comfortable circumstances below this group. These 
are the people with local, racial, religious, or social idiosyn- 
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crasies. The rich, the great, the princes, the socially im¬ 
portant, in all countries, tend to he alike. This is partly be¬ 
cause they travel about a g<K)d deal and so take on a kind of 
international personality. But this does not entirely explain 
it. For even a cannibal chieftain who never was away from ^ c i ai 
his island is likely to impress the visitor as having manners 
and attitudes that are somewhat like those of socially prom¬ 
inent people elsewhere. F.arly visitors to the South Seas re¬ 
port again and again that, whereas the ordinary savages were 
rude and afraid, and full of superstitiiais with regard to the 
visitors, the chief proved to be an intelligent man who didn’t 
take the notions of his tribe too seriously, and was open and 
affalile and ready to meet the foreigner on i-easonable terms. 

.Many travelers have noted that savage chiefs show readiness to 



The young man here who steps aside to let the girls pass ahead of him may be 
merely following a polite convention, but the convention expresses the spirit upon 
which the happiness of mating and family life is founded. 
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drop their own conventions and adapt themselves to the ways 
of foreigners. In their case and dignity and comparative 
freedom from “notions,” they present the counterpart of the 
manners and customs that belong to ruling classes in civilized 
lands. 

Now if one analyzes the qualities that are heneath the fin¬ 
ished details of social custom or dress or hearing, one finds, in 
those who have set the standards in these things, the kinds of 
self-development we have already discussed—the lithe and 
vital body, the freedom from emotional inhibitions, the flexi¬ 
bility of mind, and a natural independence and self-sufficiency 
of character. It cannot be said that every ])erson of fine man¬ 
ners has all these attributes. But the standard of social bear¬ 
ing and custom has nevertheless been an outer reflection of 
these qualities. 

On the other hand, certain things that have been considered 
g(K)d or desirable hav'e never been especially associated with 
fine manners. Take scbolarsbip. for example. It often in¬ 
dulges in vehement debate and seems positively inimical to 
manners. Take all forms of Puritanism and pruderj'. 'riiey 
stiffen the personality. They spoil good-fellowship. What 
social manners glorify—what all social life has always valued 
above all things—is neither scholarship nor virtue nor skill, 
but social grace. And almost anyone who has genuine social 
grace has always, and in all circles, found himself welcome. 
The stories of the world are full of instances of the natural 
man, the .self-sufficient, self-dependent person from the wilds, 
who walks into a grand drawing-rooni or a court, or some 
other socially exclusive place, and becomes quite the center of 
attraction. 

Fersonai. Independence. —What is the quality which the 
prince and the hero from the wilds have in common, and which 
other men .seem unable to get, no matter how much they polish 
their manners? It is the sense of superiority. There is no 
one in the world to whom they need to look up. They depend 
on themselves and do what seems right without fear or favor. 
The prince or other person born to position has it because in 
his group he is at the top. The simple hero from the wilds may 
have it because he feels he can calmly look the whole world in 
the eye. 
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Perhaps it is not so much a sense of superiority as the 
absence of the sense of inferiority. This is so important that 
it is almost the beginning and end of good manners, of real 
social ease anywhere and under any circumstances. One can 
flo almost anything if one does it without apology or fear of 
criticism. We all know it. We all realize that the person 
who seems to have the inside track in social life is primarily 
the jjcrson who sets the standard instead of waiting for some¬ 
one else to set it. He feels secure. He just goes ahead and 
does what is to be done. In most people this ease is the product 
of training and social exj)erienee. It is also an attitude of 
mind which belongs to those who hold a high place in the 
world. 

On the other hand, nothing seems so underbred as an 
excessive fussiness about minor manners, a tendency to wait 
and sec what other peo])le are doing, a fear of criticism or 
of other peo[)lc's opinions. 



Modern social life tolerates a degree of Informality In postnre as well as in man¬ 
ners that wonld have been objectionable a generation ago. Snch lounging pos¬ 
tures are attractive only when the body is shapely and supple. Much of the 
overdress and rigid decorum of our ancestors was for the purpose of disguising 
their imperfect physical development. 


Social 

Training 
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The beginning of social training then, and the basis of all 
really good manners, is an independent and self-respecting 
attitude to yourself, and a freedom from inhibitions, inferiority 
complexes, and the whole paraphernalia of cramping influ¬ 
ences. If you are a real person, free, healthy, sensitive and 
emotionally responsive, quick to use your natural wits, and at 
once trustworthy and independent in character, you are on 
your way to being a gentleman or lady—the kind of person 
that gentlemen and ladies have been from time immemorial, 
in all lands and under all circumstances, by whatever names 
they have called themselves—princes, lords, baronets, or just 
the “four hundred.” 

Just as “smart” clothing is designed primarily to hang on 
slender, lithe figures, so manners arc designed to hang on 
people of distinctive personality. The detail of manners is 
a fine training. Because it concerns very slight and in¬ 
stinctive reactions and ways of doing things, it is something 
that it takes time to acquire. But just as the Htijlc of clothes 
depends on the kind of figure you have underneath, so all con¬ 
ventional manners and social polish depend on having real 
personality to start with. 

There is nothing social groups punish so ruthlessly as the 
inferiority complex. The inferiority complex is what is the 
matter with social climbers. It is the thing that most fre¬ 
quently causes a man to he left out of clubs, or rejected by the 
girl he is interested in. It is at the bottom of most affectation, 
showing off, gossip, snobbishness, and other obnoxious social 
habits. It is, of all things, the most uncomfortable to have 
around. And since social life is mainly designed to enable 
people to be comfortable together, it is instinctively and 
automatically barred. You can break all the rules in books 
on etiquette, yet incur less social snubbing than you are likely 
to incur if you are terribly embarrassed over one mistake, or 
so afraid you might make a mistake that you are afraid to 
move or to talk. 

The greatest mistake that people of limited social experi¬ 
ence or training make when coming in contact with persons of 
a superior social class is either to show them undue respect, or 
to be too much afraid of making a mistake. There are always 
mean souls who have social position, not because it properly 
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belongs to them but because they were trained to the attitudes 
and manners of their betters, who will take advantage of this. 

One may recognize that there is a certain finesse of custom 
which is both charming and valuable in itself-and difficult to 
acquire. But this recognition does not involve bowing down 
and worshiping the possessors of it and letting them walk 
on you. Manners are fine things, but real people are more 
important. And there is almost no place where being a real 
person counts so much as in the so-called exclusive social 
circles. Moreover, real people always know each other and 
get rid instinctively and by mutual agreement of any small 
conventions or notions that may stand between them. Don’t 
look u]) to socially important people. Respect them when 
you meet them only for w'hat they are actually worth as people. 
Vou will get along better with them that way. 

In the second j)lace, don’t believe that there is any abso¬ 
lute, final and mysterious code of etiquette and behavior 
which is the sacred possession of this thing called “society.” 
'I'liere isn’t, 'riiere is no aKsolute and universally accepted 
social way of doijig anything. Social custom changes all the 
time and varies from place to place. The books of etiquette 
are partly out of date as soon as they are printed. Of all 
the rights of society, the most cherished, the most universally 
valued and flaunted, is its right to break all its own rules. 

Don’t believe that good breeding is the sacred property 
either of birth or inherited wealth. This is the most common 
and general of superstitions, and it is the one that those who 
have either wealth or birth are interested in keeping up. 
Many otherwise superior people born in humble circumstances 
are bampered in all that they undertake by this idea. Whoever 
you are, you can duplicate the breeding of a prince, provided 
you can give yourself the corresponding training, and pro¬ 
vided, also, that you have the same general attitude to 
yourself that the prince has. 

It is true that any training that affects the unconscious, 
the instincti\ e reactiojis, and depends on very fine and delicate 
u.ses of mind and body, is hard to acquire in maturity. Never¬ 
theless, enough can be acquired to enable one to pass muster, 
l>rovided one gets rid of the sense of being somehow inferior. 
Not all who had social training in youth learned their lessons 
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well. Not all are of the superior personal material which their 
by position implies. You probably have a chance to equal and 
more than equal most of them on their own ^rj-ound. 

r..earn to see the sacred hocus-j)oeus of etiquette and 



picture Is preiented to the young woman by her 
Mend, the former, though expressing courtesy and friendliness; remains seated. 
The convention expresses the natural and instinctive deference which civilised 
man has developed for woman as the center and creator of the home. 
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society in its true light. V^alue what represents genuine 
superiority of personality, and what re]>resents also the finest 
of the fine arts—-the genuine delicacies of conduct. And at 
the same time value yourself and people as people. There 
are two general rules growing out of this right valuation which 
almost anyone whose business it is to train people socially 
will give you. Don’t ask social advice. Make up your mind 
as well as you can what is the thing to do, and then serenely 
do it. Use your eyes and your wits, and, if necessaiy, 
(pnetly consult a hook of eticpiette. But don’t go around 
asking anyone whether to leave cards or send flowers or call 
first. 

In the .second place, never allow yourself to appear 
embarrassed. AVhatever mistake vou mav' make, conceal vour 
own awareness of it. and if anyone criticizes you act as if he 
were a fool to fuss about a little matter like that. Of course, 
you don’t need to make the same mistake again. Society 
depends for smooth functioning, on everybody doing little 
things in much the same way, and some social exj)erience leads 
most sensible people to see the v'ahie of doing these things 
easily and in the accepted style. But remember that there 
are few situations which good sense and good feeling woti’t 
carry you through with credit. Fall hack on those, and then 
go on serenely. 

Kixdxkss as the Basis of Sociai, Life. —Next to self- 
respect. kindness is the basis of all .social custom. Mo.st 
people would put kindness first. One is told again and again 
that if one is genuinely kind-hearted and willing to please one 
will he socially acceptable. 'I'his is true if one also has self- 
respect and native independence of mind. But anyone can 
see for himself, by observing the j)eople who seem to have the 
s(K*ial dominance in their various groups, that independence, 
with all the ease and ])oi.se it carries with it, is as important as 
kindness or courtesy. Self-respect or independence, ea.se or 
poi.se, whatever one calls this quality, even when unaccom¬ 
panied by kindness and courtesy, succeeds all the time. It 
gets invited and resj)ecte(l. Its presence seems somehow to 
flatter any group. But kindness and courtesy without this 
independence often get one snubbed or disregarded or used as 
a doormat. 


Kindness in 
Social Life 
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iVevertheless, the detailed codes of society, while they 
imply always the maintenance and respect for personal 
dignity, are mainly crystallized kindness and crystallized 
reverence. Practically every convention is a standardized way 
of expressing the utmost consideration and kindness for the 
other person, from the forms of address in letters and in 
conversation, to greetings and good-hys, gifts, calls and 
cards. And genuine kindness goes a long way in dictating 
what one should do under any circumstanees. In observing or 
learning any social custom one should always try to see the 
real reason for it—the kindness or consideration or respect 
it is intended to express—and make it thoroughly one’s own. 

To observe other peojile, to avoid what hurts or offends, 
to try to do things in the most pleasing way, makes for charm 
and social attractiveness. To forget oneself in pleasure in 
being with others, to enter whf)le-heartedly into social activi¬ 
ties, makes social life worth w'hile to oneself and others alike. 
Here again, one must value people as people. One’s manners 
should be adjusted to the person—as a person—and not to 
the externals of his or her social position. Genuine emotional 
release—a readiness to feel and to respond and to enjoy, and 
to express emotions of good-w'ill or pleasure freely—is an 
almost indispensable basis of the happiest social contact. 

Social Contentions. —As has been said before, the details 
of social grace are the product of training. Social life is a 
matter of acrobatics. The things people do together, and 
enjoy doing, are things that have to be learnerl and which 
require a delicate kind of skill. This is true of almo.st every¬ 
thing, from handling one’s fork properly to fine arts like bridge 
playing and dancing. None of them come naturally. All of 
them require fine adjustments of body and mind. Moreover, 
in any .social group the things that are done together are 
rather severely standardized. It is too inconvenient to be in 
doubt aI>out things like the side of the plate on which to place 
the knife at dinner or the form in which to write an invitation 
to a wedding. There are general matters which can be settled 
once for all, and most of them have been so settled. But 
cu.stom differs in different social groups and on different 
economic levels. In one group and at one level, an informal 
invitation to dinner means wearing a dinner jacket. In a 
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different group it does not. Each coterie develops certain 
ways by mutual agreement. 

There are in general two kinds of social custom. There 
is the custom which is standard for practically all the well- 
to-do everywhere—for the people who maintain social life as 
a conscious form. As other people rise in the scale of economic 
achievement, they tend to approximate to this custom. And 
there is the special modification of the code or custom which 
belongs to certain groups or localities. 

Whatever the modifications may be, there is a permanent 
body of social custom which is but very slowly altered. Once 
one understands the principles involved, one can make one’s 
own modifications or adjustments to individual groups, as 
one wishes. 

The present purpose is merely to point out the principles 
involved in various forms of social training, and to give 
suggestions to illustrate its principles. Any person of good 
feeling and intelligence can then follow the matter up for 
himself. 



Positions that are gracsfnl and xolaxed without suggestion of sprawling, may bo 
attractive or the rovorse. To observe the effects of such positions upon different 
types of costume is helpful. It is of assistance also to study the lines of the body 
In the same manner when clothed in a manner to permit study of posture. 


Social 

Surround' 

ings 
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Social Training of the Body. —One may have a beau¬ 
tiful and beautifully trained body, and not know how to use 
it in a drawing-rixiin. Social movements have to do with 
small, soft and delicate things—with holding teacups and 
moving on rugs and avoiding awkward motion. Peo])le 
used to moving among the.se tilings naturally make all 
the minor physical adjustments necessary to do it with the 
lea.st trouble to themselves and others. But if you are used 
to striding dowm a country road, no matter Iioav well you 
walk, it is best to alter that stride a hit when you go across a 
slippery floor in a ballroom among crowds of jieople to greet 
your hostess. 

Social life is now much more informal than in the good 
old days when entering and leaving a room, especially if one 
belonged to the half of humanity that wore hoops, and getting 
into a carriage, w'ere matters of elaborate ritual. A lady 
used to be known by the way she entered a carriage. But 
few people now judge a lady by the way she climbs in and 
out of a rumble seat. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, we are passing judgment on 
these movements all the time. There is a largely unwritten, 
but steadily apjjlied and continually modified and recodified 
body of laws, about social postures. Parents teacb it to their 
children. Girls and boys learn it, partly by prece[)t, partly 
by example, in private .schools. Actors and actresses learn ami 
practice it as part of their profession. 

While there is a constant slight alteration of the laws of 
posture and the handling of the body, in accordance w'ith 
changing styles in clothes or furniture, new ways of <lancing, 
changing social ideals—nevertheless, there is a good deal that 
does not change much, because it involves certain fundamental 
laws of grace. Strindberg, as a raw Swedish peasant boy in 
Stoekholm, Icwking w'ith envy upon the easy and finished 
gestures of the peojile who were “society” in the capital, trained 
himself to walk and to carry his arms by going to the nuuseuin 
and observing the Greek and Roman .statues there, and then 
going home and practicing these attitudes for hours before 
a mirror. At first sight it might seem that naked athletes in 
Greece, two thou.sand years ago, and late Victorian personages, 
all done up in idiotic clothes, in the stiff Nordic capital city, 
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were inseparjihly ])arte(l. Jiut 
the laws of grace, of ease in 
handling the body, remained 
so much the same that Strind- 
l)erg felt that by imitating the 
figure of Apollo hounding over 
Olympus one would learn how 
to walk in a long-tailed coat in 
a ballroom. 

'I'lIK SoeiAI, USK OF TIIK 
llonv.—'I'here are certain 
things tliat have always been 
taught about the use of 
the body. I f one observes 
statues or pictures in a 
museum, one cjm see 
that, from generation to 
o’eneration, thev have 





Correct posture in 
standing, and a 
graceful poise of 
the body while 
walking, may best 
be practiced be¬ 
fore a mirror, in a 
bathing-suit or 
other costume 
which shows the 
whole figure. Prop¬ 
erly pursued, this 
practice tenua to 
prevent stiff and 
unfavorable posi¬ 
tions. 


l)een generallv praetieed. Thev Jhe sociaUy 
^ ’ * . , . , * Graceful 

are altered for brief ])eriods. Body 


i>ut in the long run humanity 
returns to them again. There 
have been periods when it was 
fashionable to be fat, 'Fhere 
have been periods when one 
strutted or practiced a mincing 
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gait. There have lieen times when the stomach was hollowed 
and the chest thrust forward. Many of ns had foolish teachers 
in our youth who told us to turn our toes out when we Avalked 
and crook our little finger when we picked up a cup. But 
these things quickly pass and change. As one can see by the 
long record of art, fundamentally the standard of fine bearing 
and social posture does not greatly change. In our own time 
what is fashionable is mainly in accord with this long tra¬ 
dition. 

The use of the body for social postures depends on one 
great and fundamental principle. The socialli/ graceful hodg 
is never tensed. This is so important that there are certain 
limp, somewhat languid people, who haven't a projicr set of 
muscles and can’t use their l)odics proi)erly in any game, who. 
nevertheless, in social surroundings, manage to look very 
distinguished. The best developed person, on the other hand, 
looks crmle if he carries his athletic energy indoors. An 
experienced actress who is now teaching the art of posture to 
girls in a finishing school has one airsolute rule for right social 
attitudes—“When in doubt, relax.” Kelax, and your hands 
and limbs will fall into place naturally. Relax completely 
and then forget yourself. 

The second great rule is that you find the easie.st possible 
w’ay of doing things. The socially graceful per.son is the 
person who never api)arently puts him.self to any trouble. He 
appears to make no physical effort. 

The third principle is that you foresee your movements 
and plan quickly, so that whatever you do you may do with 
complete assurance. 

Mo.st of the classic teaching with regard to walking, stand¬ 
ing, sitting, stooping, entering and leaving a rcnmi, illustrates 
one or all of these principles. 

Walking. —In the old days the stately entrance and prog¬ 
ress down the drawing-room of a lady or a gentleman was 
observed by interested and critical eyes. And, stiffly corseted 
as the Victorian lady was, the beautiful walk, so often de¬ 
scribed in old bfx>ks, was essentially the same way of using the 
body as is achiev'ed now and then by our slender, long-limbed, 
scantily clothed young maidens. The body was erect but not 
stiff, the step was gliding and long, the impression was one 
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of rhythmical and effortless propulsion forward. Among some 
nations where food and outdoor life keep everyone slender, 
and the eliiuate is so warm tliat people habitually from child¬ 
hood move about barefooted and barelegged, with very light 
foot covering, most people walk in this way. The people of 
Ceylon do, and it is a pleasure to see them. The West 
Indian negro girls do. It is the natural walk of human beings 
thoroughly flexible and active and not encumbered with flesh. 
And, for all the clothes, corsets and boo])s, the beautiful and 
“willowy” woman of the age that developed girl’s finishing 
schools, and manners as a code, was apparently expected to 
progress in some such style. 

To achieve a good walk is a matter of practice. The best 
models to observe are distinguished actors and actresses in 
really good the¬ 


atrical produc¬ 
tions. Of course, 
on the stage, 
different kinds of 
walks express 
different kinds of 
character and not 
every kind of 
walk is therefore 
to he imitated. 
But actors and 
a c’t r c s s e s - - 
good ones—have 
to learn to walk, 
.ind by observing 
them one can de¬ 
duce the princi¬ 
ples of wailking. 

’riie first .and 
pcrbaiis the nuxst 
difficult thing to 



do in cultivating 
a walk which is 
socially attractive 
- -the one which 


An upright posture in sitting is as important as an 
upright posture in standing. The various relaxed posi¬ 
tions in sitting do not imply a slumping of chest and 
shoulders. The illustration shows the erect position in 
Bitting, with back straight, chest out and shoulders 
back. 


Correct 

Walking 
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enables one to wear clothes with distinction and move easily 
for in social groups—is to find the natural ]>()ise of the body. Ojk' 
niu-st be erect, and yet the body must apparently relax and 
swing easily. I'wo exercises, taken alternately, will enable o!ie 
to find this natural poise. 

Exercise 1. Stand with feet somewhat separated. Droop 
forward from the waist till your fingers touch the floor. 
Swing from the hips, neck limp, shoulders relaxed, just 
a dead weight. Slowly, with arms and neck and eliest 
still swinging limp, bring yourself up inch by inch to standing 
jMwition till you are quite erect, but still feel relaxed. This 
should be the proper poise of the body in walking. However, 
so many people have malformations or rigidities of some sort 
that it is necessary to cheek up this exercise with a second way 
of finding the position. 

Exercise 2. Stand with your back to the wall, head, 
shoulders, buttocks and calves touching it. Now you arc 
perfectly erect. Move a step or two away, and relax till 
you have the feeling of being poised or of swinging from the 
hips which you had at the end of the other exercise. 

Practice these exercises alternately before a mirror, and 
keep at it till you have what seems the graceful and easy 
carriage. 

Once the carriage is found, the actual walking seems to 
come more easily. The step should he as long as is comfortahle. 
the foot should be pointed straight forward, not turned out. 
Start with the heel, and use the whole foot tf) j)ropel yourself 
forward, ending on the great toe. 'i'he Ceylonese aiul other 
primitive people who walk well have well-developed great toes. 
'I'he whole foot should arch and hend easily. This means, 
of course, comfortable shoes, without too high heels. It 
is quite possible for a woman to move attractively and 
rhythmically in a drawing-room on high heels, if .she has a 
w'ell-trained and well-exercised foot, and the shoes themselves 
are rcK)my. But she cannot keep it up. A few steps are all one 
can do in such footgear, A gowl walk is rhythmical, I" 
practicing it is well to walk to music or, if one is walking out¬ 
doors, to walk to a kind of inner tune. 

Standing. —Standing easily and gracefully is harder than 
walking. To do it one should go through the same process 
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of finding one’s natural poise, in re¬ 
laxation, as was described under 
JValJcivf/. Having established the 
carriage, one shoubl find the position 
of the feet which makes it possible to 
stand most gracefully and with the 
least strain. It will he found that one 
stands far better if one foot is ad¬ 
vanced, and the body swings back¬ 
ward slightly over the hack foot. As 
for the arms, let them hang naturally. 
One good old finishing-school and ac¬ 
tor’s rule for the management of the 
hands when standing with aians re¬ 
laxed, was this: Imagine that yon .are 
holding a little bird in each hand. It 
is soft ajid tender and can he easily 
crushed. Hold it gently, hut don’t 
let it tty away. One can take advice 
like this for what one thinks it is 
worth, lint if you observe the hand 
hanging by the side of the mirror in 
the position described, you will .see 
that it is rather attractively cuived. 
However, one may do about anything 
one j)lease.s except elench.ing the hand 
—A\ hieh is exactly what many ])eo])lc 
do. This looks nervous and strained 
and communicates strain to the whole 
hearing. The various famous classi¬ 
cal .statues give a great variety of in- 
1 cresting poses in standing. It is in¬ 
teresting to studs them, not in order 



Grace in 
Standing 


to imitate them in detail, hut to get 
the fundamental thing--the natural 
and graceful poi.se of the body. 

SrooiUNO.—There is probably not 
one per.son in a hundrecl who. when 


With proper exercise and 
diet, and especially with 
proper care during periods 
before and after childbear¬ 
ing, a woman may keep an 
attractive posture and figure 
through life. 


asked to pick up something from the floor, will assume either 


an easy or a graceful posture. Gymnasts and teachers of 
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physical exercises frequently advise one to make a dropped 
handkerchief an excuse for taking the good old bending 
exercise from the waist, in which one touches the floor without 
bending the knees. This may be healthful, hut. seen from 
almost any angle, it is destructive to dignity and may he 
positively ridiculous. Social life is no ])lace for a display of 
gymnastics. All graceful social movements are calculated 
to give one, not the most possible healthy exercise but the 
least of it. 

The only person who, without previous training, seems to 
come anywhere near picking up the liandkerchief in the easiest 
and most graceful way, is the girl, just cait of boarding-school, 
who will frequently drop lightly to her knee and recover herself 
on the kind of rebound which peo])le of that age and figure 
are easily capable of. But this sort of thing is only for the 
very young. Older knees are not always so elastic. 

If you will experiment, you will see, however, that hy 
putting one foot far back of the other, one can sink to within 
reach of the floor and recover easily and gracefully. 'I'lie 
motion does equally well for men and women and is becoming 
to practically any kind of gown. 

Sitting. —Most social movements are really rather ditli- 
Orac« la cult feats of balancing and placement. The things we use in 
sitting social life are so highly artificial that the body has to he 
especially adjusted to them. One would think it would be 
easy to sit in .a chair. But if one observes other pei^ple entering 
a room and trying to find a seat, one can easily see that most 
of them do it aw'kwardly, and that if there is any latent 
embarrassment and social uncertainty it is likely to show in 
this simple act. The most awkward way is to approach a 
chair, and then with the two feet parallel, trj" to wheel on them 
and squat into place. I’his is the way in which vulgar 
and untrained people do it. Having achieved the great ta.sk. 
they tend to sit forward, with stiff back, knees somewhat 
spread, and feet parallel. This is the ugliest way in the world 
of sitting, and for .some reason or another it connotes social 
crudity as almost nothing else does. The person of more 
refinement but little social experience doesn’t spread his 
knees. He presses them close together, keeping his feet 
parallel, and also holds his back .stiff and leans forward. When 
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people in this position try to rise, they have to give themselves 
a push upward from the ehair with the hands. 

The right way of ap])roaehing the chair and sitting down 
is the way into which easy and graceful people, with no latent 
sense of embarrassment, naturally fall. In advancing, one 
foot is forward. One can turn on the back foot, and simply 
relax into place, with the feet either crossed in front or in some 
comfortable position that provides the base to turn on and 
looks sutticiently attractive when one is seated. This again 
implies the limber spine, and the capacity for making motions 
by relaxing into them, so to speak. Having relaxed into the 



While the arrangement of gown and outer garmente a mattw 
tance to the woman who values her appearance In social life, ^o basic poses 
are best studied first without the camouflage of clothes. 
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NOTES ON POSTURE 


Social 

Greetings 



The normally up¬ 
right posture is 
found by standing 
against a wall, 
with calves, but¬ 
tocks, shoulders 
and back of head 
touching the wall. 
Avoid tenseness, 
but stand straight. 


chair, one settles into it. A stiff hack, a for¬ 
ward posture, l(K)ks awkward and einhar- 
rassed. One should look as if one were (luilc 
at ease and prepared to stay awhile. As for 
the hands, if one sits down hv simply relax¬ 
ing into i)laee, one’s hands will fall inh) com¬ 
fortable and relaxed positions. The attrac¬ 
tive pose in sitting is far from being the pre¬ 
rogative of women. Most men who have 
any sense of social form have cultivated it 
also. 

It once was against the rule for a lady 
ever to cross her legs, and most hooks of eti- 
(piette, or other writings on good form, re¬ 
peat this adviee. Put anyone who observes 
l)eautiful and finished women who appear to 
know what they are about in soeial life will 
see that they not oidy cross their legs, but 
that modern feminine legs look particularly 
well when crossed in all the various poses 
that modern girls have developed. 

The older tradition of manners was that 
one shouldn’t lounge, lint that was in the 
day when rlignity was cultivated. Nowadays 
lounging is the soeial order. 'Fhe modernis¬ 
tic furniture is particularly designed for be¬ 
ings who lounge. And within limits which 
good taste and ])ropriety will dictate to any 
sensitive person, the lounging positions are 
usually the most graceful and connote that 
ease and relaxation which should he the key¬ 
note of soeial life. 

Entkrixu axi) Lkavixu a R(K)m.—A 
great deal of mystery has always been asso¬ 
ciated with the art of entering and leaving a 
room. At first glance it would seem very 
simple. One simply comes in, and, when one 
is ready to go, one goes. This, as a matter 
of fact, is really all there is to it. Rut em¬ 
barrassment, uncertainty, lack of social ease, 
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will show more plainly when one faces alone 
and unaided a roomful of strangers all 
dressed up for a party, than under almost 
any other circumstances. For this reason the 
simple process of coming in and going out 
has been made a matter of training. It is 
not that there is much mystery about it, but 
that so much emotional disturbance appar¬ 
ently has to be overcome. There arc many 
men who simply will not enter the room 
where the lady of the house is serving tea, 
because of this embarrassment, and many a 


small boy who can do anything except ap- 
|)ear easily and without nervous symptoms 
of any sort in the doorway and face the 
callers. 

'Fhcre is nothing very complicated about 
entering a room properly. The good old 
rules about it simply told one to pick out at 
a glance the person or persons one should 
greet, and go straight to them, as easily and 
(piietly as possible, greeting them in the order 
of their importance. And meanwhile, in of¬ 
fering one’s greeting, one was to pick out. 
with another glance, the place one intended 
to retire to or the group one intended to join, 
and (piietly retreat to this place. This seems 
very simple, but it isn t. ’Ihere are people 
who come in with so much disturbance that 
all groups are broken up and conversation 
stops, 'i’here are people Avho, when they 
have givfc!i their greetings, stand awkwaidly 
in the cer.ter of the floor till some kind soul 
takes pity and giv’'es them shelter. It one 
does not have to greet any particular person, 
an easy nod to anyone who looks up or no¬ 
tices one and a (|uiet hnding of ones place 
with the least disturbance to others is about 


Entering 

Room 


Good carriage is 
more easily acquired 
by men than women 
because it necessi¬ 
tates less departure 
from habitual posi¬ 
tions. 



all that is required. 

Leaving the room is the same simple process. Make your 


a 
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adieu to the person or persons you really owe it to, without 
disturbing others unduly, and then go straight out. 'I'his 
looks easy, too, but it isn’t. Every girl who has entertained 
a bashful young man as a caller knows how dreadfully hard 
it is for some people to leave. And there are always the fussy 
people who steam about and say good-by to everybody, and 
w'ho, when they start to w'alk out, look imtleeided and self- 
conscious. 

SociAi. Motions. —The principles which have been apjilied 
in these classic tests of social fitness can be a|)plied to all other 
social motions. It is worth while to practice the common 
motions of social life, and to find one’s own w-ay of making 
them easily and gracefully. ITow do you look from the back 
when you go up to the radio to switch it ofl7 How do you 
get in and out of a car? These and a dozen (piestions should 
be asked. Motions which i)eople make often in social life 
become a matter of general study and esthetic tecbnicpie. 

The princi])les in all social motions are the same—to find 
an easy, relaxed, inconspicuous way of doing a thing, and 
the way which either puts other peo])le to as little trouble as 
possible or which subtly flatters them. Between the sexes the 
element of mutual flattery is, of course, the very basis of 
manners. Men’s courtesies to women are mainly open, 
blatant and elaborately ritualized flattery--such as the re¬ 
moval of the hat Avhen a lady enters an elevator, the standing 
aside and allowing a woman to pass first, the rising when a 
woman enters a room. The graceful man is the one who, 
while appearing to do these automatically and inconsjiicu- 
ously, somehow conveys an impression of homage to the lady 
involved. And women w’ho receive these attentions j)roperly 
try to minimize their inconvenience as much as possible, and 
to receive them as a matter of course, and ycL with a manner 
which somehow flatters in return. It is incumbent on a lady, 
in whose presence men have risen, to find her own seat easily 
and quickly, and not to keep them standing around indefinitely. 
Anyone who becomes aware of these slight wordless com¬ 
munications and satisfactions in social life, and who observes 
and studies other people, can learn the attractive way of doing 
all the usual conventional things, and of managing that 
awkward thing, the human body, in social intercourse. 
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By fixing on and mastering those movements which are 
likely to he the focal pf)ints of embarrassment or discomfort, Forms 

learning just what to do and doing it automatically, one frees 
oneself for the genuine enjoyment of social intercourse. 

One gets rid of awkward little preoccupations, and gives the 
heart and mind opportunity for release. 

What has been said of bodily postures applies t<) all social 
forms. The conventions, in these matters, when mastered, 
simplify and clarify the problem of social intercourse. In 
general, conventions have been provided for exactly those 
points where people are likely to be ill at ease or caught 
unaw'ares. Conventional forms of greeting, leave-taking, 
introduction and the like are all ways of helping one out in 
moments l)etween real social conversation—which is generally 
left to care for itself. Similarly, one is told how' to begin and 
end a letter, but not what to say in the middle of it. The sum 
total of all social conventions is really very small. Anyone 
can gel ji book devoted to etiquette and learn them, and then 
modify what is learned hy observation of the actual ])ractice 
of the people among whom one moves or aspires to move. 

People who are easily embarra.ssed. or who feel inexperi¬ 
enced, w'ill do well to decide, once for all, what they will say 
in greeting, in aeknowdedging an introduction, and on other 
such occasions. 'Phere is something of a choice in most of these 
matters, and one form is about as good as the other. The 
main thing is not to fumble between “How do you dof' and 
“Go(h1 morning”, but to say one or the other easily and let it 
gf) at that. One thing which practically all people, even 
people of considerable social experience, do badly, is to j)crform 
introductions. Most people know the usual rule—that the introductions 

gentleman is to be pre.sented to the lady, and the younger 
])erson to the elder, but a large number forget or fumble. Of 
all the tine evolutions of social life the performance of 
introductions which are gracious, complete and conventionally 
correct, and which really put people at ea.se with each other, 
is the most difficult. Anyone can ob.serve the points where 
he is likely to break down and muddle in his own social 
movements, and, having decided on what he is to do, simply 
practice on these points till they satisfy him. 

In using books on the subject of etiquette there are several 
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things to be remembered. In the first place practically all 
such books are behind the times. Social custom changes all 
the time, and is, to some extent, a matter of fashion. It is 
quite possible even for a newly compiled book of etiquette to 
be slightly out of date by the time it gets through the press, 
and very few of them are revised annually. Most of them are 
several years old and are merely slightly revised now and then. 
One standard book, issue<l by a reputable publisher, says, for 
example, that the dinner-coat, sometimes called “Tuxedo,” is 
never worn in the pre.senee of ladies. This is untrue of Ameri¬ 
can social usage. Abroad, it is true the long-skirted coat is 
in vogue for formal costume. Similarly most books of eti¬ 
quette still contain rides about calling cards, chaperones and 
the like which, so far as actual jiractice is concerned, are relies 
of the past century. For the ancient rituals of weddings, for¬ 
mal dinners and funerals a book of etiipiette is of some use. 
And reading through the whole l)ook may give anyone the 
original backbone of modern social custom—the elaborate 
ceremonial of which only the vestiges are left in modern life. 
But mainly one has to use one's eyes and one's wits. .Models 
of social behavior are all about one. One learns from other 
people, from observing what is "done” or what is individually 
attractive, and then doing it till it becomes second nature. 

Social Pkactick Makks Perkkct. —People who suddenly 
emerge into more formal .society from simple backgrounds 
have a curious kind of pride about the.se matters. They think 
it shows their ignorant bringing-up to consult a book of 
etiquette, or to be in doubt what to do. 'Phey imagine that 
there is a mysterious, heaven-.sent knowledge which ju.st 
naturally belongs to the rich and the aristocratic. As a 
matter of fact, these people not only learned these things in 
the beginning, from parents and teachers, but they keep 
on sitting at the feet of professors, in the form of the 
social secretary, the fa.shionable caterers and others. No 
matter if the society matron did make her own debut in form 
years ago, and has seen the daughters of her friends introduced 
to society year after year, she is quite likely to consult the 
social secretary for the fine points of the performance when 
her own daughter makes her bow to society. The social 
secretaries are living books of etiquette which formal society 
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in this country keeps in order to save thinking on its 
own part. People who make a business of keeping social 
life going are like professional dancers or musicians. It is 
true that they were trained early and usually know more than 
those not so trained; but they keep in form only by constant 
practice, learning and changing all the time. Anyone else 
can do the same thing. Social convention is a learned art. 

1 hroughout this discussion formal society and its rules 
have been emphasized, oidy because such society, in every 
locality, sets the ultimate standard. People who have the runda. 
leisure and freedom which wealth brings, and the desire or courtesies 
necessity for social display, have develo])ed the aecepted teeh- 
ni(|ue of social life. This is their jirofession, so to speak. They 
do it for the rest of the world. But attractive manners and 
pleasing social conventions are by no means confined to the 
wealthy. iVnd wherever there are people with some leisure, 

.some sur[)lus to spend on the esthetic side of life, and some 
pleasure in social intercourse, a general teehnitpie of soeial life 
develops which suffices for that group ,and that economic or 
.social level. And on any level of life it is possible to do what 
one does nicely. 'I'be manners of the farmhouse table may be 
as truly refined as tbo.se of the formal dinner in a great 
mansion. The fundamental courtesies—the expression of 
normal and right feeling of man to man and man to woman, 
and woman to man, of age to youth and youth to age—know 
no class. And whether one moves in a grouj) which is self- 
conscious about the detail of life or not. fine manners, happy 
ways of doing things, are universally appreciated. 

Again, the minutia' of social life have been emphasized 
with a due sense of their comparative unimportance. 

Social convention is. in reality, an elaborate and delicate 
mechanism which has been invented by man to facilitate living 
in groups. A decent regard for it so facilitates life that one 
is able to forget all about it. But disregarded, it may, through 
an accumulation of small checks and embarrassments, prevent 
the realization of the greater ends of living. One who wishes 
to live fully and richly, to realize to the fidl the possibilities 
of life, does well to make .sure that, if he is defeated at any 
point, it is not by something as small and inconsequential as 
many social conventions appear at first sight to be. 
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Dress and 
Personality 


M odern interest in physical welfare, and the 
modern esthetic ap])reciation of the lines of the 
body itself, are progressively reducing the dis¬ 
guise of clothing. The desire for personal adorn¬ 
ment, at least among women, is chiefly concentrated on 
complementing and emphasizing the figure, the skin, hair and 
eyes, rather than on the adornments themselves. 

In former times, books devoted to health might have found 
a little difficulty in discussing the ])rol)lem of clothes without 
departing from their principles, hut there is no such difficulty 
now. Clothes express or introduce the personality, and the 
bodily strength and beauty of the individual to the world, and 
more than ever before clothes for women, at least, are de¬ 
signed to enhance all that can be achieved through exercise 
and right living. 

Modern dress for women, with its display of slender, 
flexible waist line, and freedom of calves and legs, is a very 
different matter from the dress of a past generation which 
displayed only the hard circle of a waist within a corset, and 
completely covered the lower limbs with layers of clothing. 
In modern dress the clothes do not conceal the body or create 
false impressions of it. They gracefully and rather alluringly 
adverti.se the results of right living. 

It is unfortunate that as much cannot yet be said of the 
dress of men. Yet it improves somewh.at. Witness the 
general wearing of the soft collar for business, and the tuxedo 
for most formal dress affairs instead of the long-tailed coat. 
The clothing of men has walled them away from health and 
vitality for generations; and is at the present time, as an Eng- 
li.sh writer has said, the most unhygienic, somber and depress¬ 
ing form of costume which the mind could well conceive. 
Nevertheless, even among men, the tendency of fashion is 
toward increasing freedom, and men at summer resorts enjoy 
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an opportunity to display fine figures and good muscles 
through clothes designed for comfort and freedom. Some 
choice is always ])ossible for everyone, even if we do not wish 
to be conspicuous in dress, and men and women may both 
help tlie good work of finding clothing which expresses and 
displays bodily form by choosing styles which fall in with the 
present liberalizing tendencies rather than those which con¬ 
servatively cling to the limitations of the past. 

Cr.OTHKs AND UoDii.Y Adoknmext.— Clotlies probably 
had their origin in the desire for adornment. Clothing 
among primitive tribes living in mild climates still 
serves chiefly this purpose. Moreover, this purpose is still the 
{)rimary function that clothing serves for us in our conven¬ 
tional civilization. Probably the average man, and certainly 
the average woman among us, spends anywhere from two to 
ten times as much time and money upon clothing jus would be 
spent were the only motives in wearing clothes the covering 
of the body and those of protection against cold. 

Kxuaxckmext of Persoxaeity hy C1.0THES. —Certainly, 
if wjirmth were the real or main use of clothing, we would 
wear fewer clothes in the summer, when, instead of adding to 
our comfort, they add to our discomfort. As for the conceal¬ 
ment of nakedness, western civilization has in recent years 
profoundly modified its ideas. Whereas a generation ago the 
prevailing idea of modesty permitted only the head and hands 
to be exposed, except in the evening dress of women, now a 
partial covering of the body, varying in degree according to 
occasion, suffices. This fact emphasizes the contention just 
made that the dominant purpose and motive of clothes is 
ornamentation. 

In other words, we wear clothes to express personality and 
to impress others with our appearance. Very few w’ould now 
attempt to deny this obvious fact; but up to very recent times, 
particularly in this country, it was quite customary to ignore 
it and to regard those as hopelessly frivolous who honestly 
recognized the ornamental factor in the choice of their raiment. 

This attitude came largely from the Puritan influence. 
Puritans, Quakers, Shakers and other sects that settled Amer¬ 
ica and verj-^ much influenced our national ideals were people 
who sought definitely to throw off the curse of vanity. They 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF DRESS 

came from Europe at a time when both men and women of 
the ruling classes dressed like peacocks. I he finery of the 
masculine as well as of the feminine aristocrats of the Eli/a- 
hethan age, including the leaders in both church and state, was 

chiefly notable for its showiness. 

Against this the common folk rebelled and established reli¬ 
gious sects that made severely plain clothing a part of their 
code. We still respond to their teachings in many of our atti¬ 
tudes and feelings, even though we do not stop to think from 
just what source that attitude came. Attitudes in such mat¬ 
ters are handed down from generation to generation by word 
of mouth and by the social disapproval of individuals who 
disregard them. Even yet fine raiment awakens in some 
people feelings that carry back to early colonial days and 
rebellion against the finery of the Elizabethan aristocrats. 

Since the world has become so cosmoj)olitan, and especially 
since there has been .so much picturing of styles of dress in 
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In the South Seas and other tropical regions clothes are merely a decoration, 
like the elaborate decorations tattooed upon the body. This shows a South Sea 
Islander, at Moana, being tattooed. The aim of tattooing, as of clothes, seems to 
be to create a more impressive personality than Nature provided, by the addition 
of som e thi n g that will strike the eye of the beholder and either please or impress 

him. 
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printed illustrations and in the mo¬ 
tion pictures, sectional differences in 
ideas and styles of clothing are rap¬ 
idly being wiped out. The girls of 
Japan, for instance, get ideas of dress 
from American motion pictures. 

Rut if one will go back a genera¬ 
tion and recall how the young womeri 
of Virginia or South Carolina dressed 
as compared with those of Kansas one 
can ])lainly see the evidence of the old 
(|uavrel between Oliver Cromwell and 
King diaries. 

Okkux of Style ix Clothes.— 
But there are many secondary ques¬ 
tions that come out of the primary 
one. The elfort in wearing clothes 
for ornamentation is to look distinc¬ 
tive and impressive. It is a competi¬ 
tive game originating in a system 
under which wealth could buy beauty 
of person. But the world has become 
so generally prosperous, and poverty 
is so far removed, that the person of 
average income can now wear cloth¬ 
ing (]uite as fine in material and as 
showy in color as did the wealthy aris¬ 
tocrats of a few centuries ago. 

The distinction of the savage chief 
with his fine feathers is lost when all 
the tribe acquire feathers practically 
as fine. After any form of clothing 
becomes generally established it ceases 
to give distinction; then something 
different must be sought for the pur¬ 
pose. 

So the law of style was bom. 
Everybody imitated the leaders till 
the style generally prevailed. Then 
the leaders got new styles and had to 



The dress or ceremonial cos¬ 
tume of the American Indian 
of past generations was 
marked by elaborate orna¬ 
mentation of headdress and 
footgear, as well as of the 
rest of the costume, and a 
profuse use was made of 
beads. For everyday wear 
even the chief's daughter 
wore more practical clothing. 


Fashion in 
Clothing 
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dress and convention 

be imitated all over again. This has become a regular per¬ 
formance. People now feel they mu.st keep in style to avoid 
being conspicuous. They are willing to be just a little con¬ 
spicuous provided the conspicuousness leads out in the direc¬ 
tion the style is moving. Ikit woe betide anyone who prefers 
to be conspicuous by being behind the styles or by going off 
on some side-line of his own! 

Only the really great and distinctive j)ersonalities can do 
anything like that. ISlark Twain was such a man. lie decided 
that he wanted to wear white ckdhes and he wore them on any 
and all occasions. The distinction fitted the personality of the 
man. But had he decided that he wanted to A\eai ted or 
green clothes, probably even as great a man as Mark 1 w'ain 
would have been laughed at instead of laughed with. .Tust 
how much individuality anyone can show in clothes and be 
admired for it instead of ridiculed is always an interesting 
point. 

The psychology of clothes has indeed beeome very compli¬ 
cated. We are readier to admit t(«lay than were our parents 
that we do dress for ornamentation and to convey our 
personality to others. Yet the ])revailing o])inion does not 
])ermit anyone to appear too original or conspicuous by being 
(lifferent beyond a certain point. 

To what extent one should try it is always an individual 
problem. To look a little different but not to be too different 
is the goal most people should seek, mdess their situation in 
life is such that they will gain rather than lose by .seeming a 
little odd or queer. 

Convention and Clothes. —Those whose thoughts in 
this field are within the range of typical or crowd psychology 
love to work out laws, rules of good taste and harmony of 
color, or principles of individual adaptation. But no such 
rules are infallible. They differ from generation to genera¬ 
tion, and from race to race. People who assume that trousers 
are the only dress for a man’s legs and gowns or skirts for 
those of women forget that in China of yesterday, with a far 
older civilization, the custom was reversed; the men wore the 
gowns and the women the trousers. 

The response to clothing is not instinctive or inborn except 
for a general attraction to beauty and brightness in color, as 
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seen in children and adults in whom this reaction has not been 
suppressed. But beyond this mere color appeal the impression 
that clothes make is due to factors of environment and habit. 
Even the sense of distinction depends on local custom, and 
social approval or disapproval of a new type of clothes 
is an uncertain factor. In Aesop’s fable of The Vain Jack- 
date the other crows pounced upon the foolish bird arrayed 
in borrowed j)eacock feathers and stripped him naked. 
Aeso|)’s moral was: “Do not try to dress above your station 
in life.” 

Clothes make the man only as the public accepts his right 
to be made by them, and their judgment is a habit judgment 
based on what they are used to seeing. 

There is no j)lace in modern life where the effect of clothes 
in exjtrcssing personality is better realized than on the stage. 
The actor must create an artificial personality, and in so doing 
clothes are half bis battle. 

On the stage today the sportsman or sportswoman in- 
variably appears in tweeds, brogues, and soft felt hats— 
greens, browns, blues. Immediately people associate with 
them the free and exuberant life of the out-of-doors. The 
woman of social charm and grace appears in flowing chiffons 
and luxurious furs; the man of wealth in a conservative but 
well-cut suit, ([uiet in color. The tawdry character is dressed 
ill sleasy fabrics of gay or gaudy hues; and a man in a suit 
of garish ])atteru, a loud j)olka-dotted necktie and an extrava¬ 
gance of jewelry, is instantly recognized as a boisterous per¬ 
sonality of crude or vulgar character. 

Social Impoktance oe C’iotiiejs. —And life in the world 
today has many' elements in common with the job of acting on 
the stage. We are constantly meeting strangers who do not 
know' us and have no time to get ac(|uainted. Clothes tell them 
at a glance what manner of people w'e are. No matter who 
you are, there are people who look at you, if only for a 
moment, and your clothes produce an effect, pleasing or dis- 
plea.sing. Even if you dress inconspicuously, that very fact 
inevitably makes its contribution to the impression. 

At business, at home, or at social affairs, your clothes are 
a silent but constant part of you and your personality in other 
people’s eyes. And sometimes they are not so silent—they 
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speak for you or against you. And you cannot still their voice. 
If you tried to and wore nothing down Main Street, your 
garb of sunshine would bring the police and the ainhulance. 
Whether we like it or not, clothes are a part of our individual¬ 
ity. Look at those about you. Except in the case of people 
you have known for a long time, do yon not take into 
consideration the dress of others when you form your impres¬ 
sions? Clothes either please or displease you. Indeed, they 
may account for the difference between success and failure in 
business or social life. One may not realize this, since they 
may sometimes be forgotten by tbe wearer; but to otliers, 
clothes and the way they are worn are an expression of 
the personality. Clothes are a shorthand means by whicli 
others read and interpret tbe character of a man. 

The Standards of Good Dkkssincj.— lieing well dressed 
does not necessarily mean being expensively dressed. It 
means only that good baste and care are exercised upon one’s 
appearance. There are innumerable and confusing elements 
to l)e taken into consideration when one critically analyzes 
the effect of a “well-dressed” person. There are tbe color, the 
line and the fabric of the dress, in relation to the skin, tbe 
stature and the coloring of the hair and eyes—all of wliich are 
vital and contribute their bit to the effect as a whole. 

A talent for good grooming is not a gift of the gods; it is 
largely a matter of cultivation. Of course, sotjie peoj)lc seem 
to be born with an “air.” They can swathe themselves in folds 
of burlap so as to suggest classic draperies. 'I’liere are others 
who would wear coronation robes in the manner of a linen 
duster. But most people can, by care and study, learn how 
to dress them.selves well enough to meet the needs of life. 

If you are fortunate enough to be intimately acquainted 
with anyone who possesses the reputation of being “well- 
dressed” and can talk to him sincerely and confidentially, you 
will learn that thought and frank self-study are the foundation 
of every garment he wears so easily. 

Value of a Good Figure. —In the first place the well- 
proportioned physique is at an advantage in the matter of 
well-fitting and attractive dress. Few people can look 
really well in their clothes unless they are definitely slender. 
Of course, people who are larger than the average may look 
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neat and well groomed. Their clothes may be well fitted and 
well chosen. They may even look better than a slender, care- 
lessly dressed person. But the so-called “smart woman” is Figure 
definitely and obviously slender. General fashion has always 
favored slenderness. Even the Victorian lady—‘and the Vic¬ 
torian gentleman too—for all the padding of clothes above or 
below, had to have a slender waist. It was the age when hips 
were hips and busts were busts that coined the adjective 
“willowy” to describe the feminine figure that wore clothes to 
the best advantage. 

So the first and most desirable requisite in wearing clothes 
well is to achieve a flexible figure and one that is gracefully 
at home in all the gestures of social life. 

This element in clothing brings up an interesting question 
that may affect the exceptionally well-muscled man or woman. 

Woven fabrics are most beautiful when they hang or drape, 
and cannot be made to fit a rounded surface gracefully. 
Tliereforc they are admirably adapted to the concealment of 
a too slender figure, but not for revealing the curves of a well- 
developed o!ie. lienee it is not surprising to find that this 
athletic generation is favoring a greater use of knit fabrics. 

The stockinged legs of women are a conspicuous example of 
this tendency, and there are those believing that, in the not 
too distant future, men may return to the fashions of George 
Washington. 

Neatxkss. —A second element in good dressing is freshness 
or cleanliness. Plain, old-fashioned neatness goes a long way 
in creating some of the mysterious effectiveness of the smart 
costume or well-groomed person. In the Victorian age, 
when there were rules about everything which gentlemen 
and ladies did, it was said that a gentleman was known Neatness 
by his linen. His suit might be old and shabby, but his shirt, 
handkerchief and underwear would be immaculate and of 
good quality. A corresponding rule for women was that a 
lady is known by her shoes and gloves. Her dress might be old 
and a little out of style, but her feet would be well shod, and 
her gloves would fit well and be fresh. Every age has had 
some similar aphorism—pointing the fact that awareness of 
all the outlying areas of dress, all the easily neglected details, 
is one of the great essentials of good dressing. 
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The Japanese 'woman’s apparel, 
whether or not the obi or sash is 
worn, consists of a single gar> 
ment. In accordance with na¬ 
tional custom and the traditions 
of centuries, her hair is dressed 
in an extremely elaborate man¬ 
ner, Involving the use of many 
rolls and puffs. Combs also 
form an important part of the 
coiffure. 


That “detail makes art” is es¬ 
sentially true in regard to dress as 
well as the painted canvas. 

Unitv and Harmony. —A 
third principle which is much em¬ 
phasized now is the principle of 
unity or harmony in the clothes. 
Too much emphasis cannot he 
placed on the element of harmony 
in colors. Well-designed clothes 
can look to the modern eye unin¬ 
teresting. or even dowdy, if the 
right things are not worn together. 
Careful dressing for women in¬ 
volves constant attention and re¬ 
straint. Only those necklaces, 
flowers, gloves and the like should 
he chosen which will harmonize or 
contrast ])lcasingly with the rest of 
the costume. Geiieral ideas of 
harmony have prohahly always 
been inculcated, hut not the very 
special meticulousness which all 
who design or otherwi.se set the 
standard in clothing now insist on. 

Sl’irAHII.ITY TO THK OCCA¬ 
SION. —Suitability to the occasion 
is also a very important matter. 
One way in which the iiie.xperi- 
enced per.son falls short of the 
.standard of “style” or good groom¬ 
ing is in not sutticiently emphasiz¬ 
ing the various functions of 
clothes. A woman lacks the mod¬ 
ern kind of smartness who wears 
for active sports silk stockings and 
shoes with slightly pointed toes 
and medium-high leather heels, 
instead of putting on woolen stock¬ 
ings and really flat heels. The 
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definite aceent on the different 
ty\)es of elothes, even to the point 
of slijrht exaggeration, is otie of the 
things that constitutes effective 
dressing from the modern point of 
view. Men may also fall short of 
the modern ideal of effectiveness 
this way. The well-dressed man is 
a little .smoother and sleeker in line 
in his evening dress than the other 
man, and more blatantly rough and 
oiitdoorsy in his sports clothes. He 
makes sharp distinctions l)etween 
the kind of clothes .suitable for dif¬ 
ferent occasions, and is careful 
about suital)le accessories for eacli 
type. 

Comfort ix C’i.othks. —An¬ 
other way in which ])cople fall 
somewhat sliort of the ideal of good 
dressing as at present ])romulgated 
is in failing to make sure that their 
clothes are perfectly comfortable, 
and to put them on securely. Mod¬ 
ern women have improved greatly 
over the pre-war generation in this 
res})ect. The ])re-war lady was 
eternally pretwenpied. She felt 
that her “rat” was slipping out of 
her hair, that her garters were likely 
to break, that her waist might part 
company with her skirt, that her 
ruffles might get caught on some¬ 
thing and be ripped. Modern 
Women have settled tlie problems 
which were more or less inevitable 
when women carried so much up¬ 
holstery by simply getting rid of as 
many things as possible which 
might inconvenience, and refusing 
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In China women attained such 
freedom in costume as trousers 
may afford while their sisters 
in Western countries were still 
fettered by long skirts. Jacket 
and trousers, whether made of 
cheap and coarse fabrics or of 
costly embroidered silks, have 
been for many centuries the 
conventional garb of Chinese 
women. 
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to be embarrassed by mishaps to the rest. And the “smart¬ 
est” modern dressing is that which falls in with this modern 
trend, especially for women. For years, while fashions in 
gloves have fluctuated and changed, one arbiter of fashion 
has kept on insisting serenely that the only really smart glove is 
the washable suede glove, a size larger than your hand, into 
which you can slip easily and which will wrinkle smartly over 
the wrist. In other words, when y^ou hit upon the right thing, 
thoroughly comfortable and effective, stick to it. So, too, 
since automobiles came into every-day use, the smart hat has 
been, through all changes, basically the same caplike affair 
H'hich fits snugly and easily over the head and does not knock 
away in getting into a closed car or blow off when riding in 
an open one. 

Of two styles, the one that inevitably endures and gets 
accepted and looks w'ell in all eyes, in our day, is the one that 
is easiest to put on and most comfortable to get around in. 
Things w’hich are tight, uncomfortable, things which dip and 
get caught and are generally in the way, are not permanently 
acceptable now. To be sure, w'omen have been allow'ed a return 
of frills, but the times and occasions for those frills are, for 
the well-dressed woman, pretty strictly determined. Be 
natural and comfortable. That is the keynote of modern 
style. Never before has there been so much leniency in fa.sh- 
ion, so much room for individuality and adaptation. If you 
do not feel at ease in elaborate lacy ruffles and organdies, don’t 
wear them. Wear instead simpler styles, for in a majority of 
cases if you don’t feel comfortable in your clothes you won’t 
look comfortable. But whatever mode or style of dress you 
wish to assume, do it carefully and well. Those who wish to 
be really well dressed should recognize and fall in with this 
excellent trend toward freedom in fashion. 

As for the choice of clothes themselves, there are certain 
familiar principles which hold true through almost all changes 
in style. Clothes impress the eye through their color, their 
line, and the quality of the fabric. 

Color. —Color speaks. Its silence is eloquent for and 
about the one who wears it. And every color has its OMm 
effect. In the parlance of the artist, colors are divided into 
two groups —warm colors and cool colors. Warm colors are 
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those which have in their rnake-up a hint of red or orange. 

If you would know what just a dash of red does to a color, sit 
down with a box of paints and some paper and brushes. Put 
a patch of blue on the paper, now blend into it a bit of red. 
Doesn’t this new purplish tone which appears look warm and 
glowing? Go through the gamut of colors and as you paint 
in cool and warm patches you will become familiar with the 
fascinating messages which color can convey. 

Vou will find that red is exciting, intense, forward, gay. 

'I’hat blue is shy, retiring, demure. 'I’hat yellow is cheerful, 
cordial, friendly. That green is reserved and quiet. That 
purple is emotional, powerful. That orange is bold, adven¬ 
turous, ruthless. 

When you become familiar with color, you will think of 
it as intimately as you do of your own self. Some philoso- 
])hers and ])sychologists have believed that every man or 
woman had a ])ersonal color note. 

In your choice of colors, two points are to be remembered. 

The frientlliness of the color to you and its effect upon those 
•with whom i/on come in contact. It’s a misguided man. despite 
the gray hairs that are supposed to denote wisdom, who li.stens 
to the fashion chatter of his tailor and buys an unbecoming 
brown suit because “they are wearing it.’’ It’s a foolish blonde 
girl who dons an olive-green gown because Paris says green 
gowns are smart. Many of these mistakes in mating color 
to one’s type arc due to nothing but confusion. Color does 
speak in a babel of tongues. Color is a puzzle. The first 
stej) in the solution of this color puzzle is to know yourself— 
what colors are most suitable to your type. Color must lie 
chosen with relation to type, and type means both pigment 
and size. 

In the choice of costumes, color and designs should be well 
cho.sen in relation to size. Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
this principle is to remind 3 ’ou of certain rooms you hav'e seen. Types 
Have you ever gone into a room entirely decoratecl in red? 

Red draperies, red carpet, red furniture? Did it not seem 
small? And if you ever had the opportunity of seeing it after 
it was dismantled, were jmu not amazed to discover how large 
the room really was ? 

The apparent smallness of the room was due to its red 
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decorations. For red is an advancing color. Blue or gray or 
green is just the reverse. They are receding colors. Because 
of this they make objects appear smaller and less obvious. 

Tliere is a scientific reason for this. AVarm colors reflect 
light and thereby increase the apparent size of the surfaces 
they cover. Cold colors absorb light and eonsefpieMtly decrease 
the apparent size of the objects they cover. 

When a man or woman is large or over-stout the warm, 
advancing colors shoidd be avoided. These are best for sleti- 
der, well-proportione<l persons, but should be avoided by those 
of angular physique, for they emphasize the sharpness of her 
silhouette. 

No type of figure need avoid the cool colors. They are 
kind and flattering to all. They decrease the size and also 
gently camouflage the angularities of the too slender 
silhouette. 

x>«aigp in Dkskjx. —Color often finds expression in the design of the 

Clothing for that reason, fabric pattern might well be 

considered here. 

The abnormally large man or woman may wear with good 
taste broad effects, while the small woman shoidd go in for 
more simple patterns and the small man for “neat” jiatterns 
and narrow stripes. The manner in which the designs are 
w'orked into the fabric also differ. A monotone is the best 
effect for the large person, that is, self-colored designs, or 
closely harmonizing .shades, while the small person with small 
designs may have them worked out in stronger and more 
emphatic color combinations. 

The tall, well-proportioned man or woman may go boldly 
in and .select well-defined strijies, plaids and cbe(;ks. The regal 
woman may even indulge in fabrics boasting of sweeping 
curves and ornate designs. It is ever to be remembered that 
when designs run horizontally, they lessen the ajiparent height 
of the figure and increa.se its width; and vice versa. 

Startling, flashy desigiis are usually considered indicative 
of a garish personality. 

Color axd Pigmentation. —By pigmentation is meant 
the coloring cells of the skin, hair, and eyes which determine 
whether one is blonde or brunette. But the simple classifica¬ 
tion of color or the element of pigmentation is not sufficient 



PI«ATE 74. Personal physical characteristics such as length of limb, waistline and 
other important details differ widely. An understanding of one's physique is essential 
to choice of costume to enhance the appearance. This subject is treated elsewhere in 
this volume. Section 10, page 2211, under Social Uses of the Body. 
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to tell the whole story. Another faetor enters in which is very 
important, and that is the amount of red which shows in one’s 
coloring?, and which is due to the degree to which the color of 
the blood shows in the skin. 

Red is the most striking ot all colors, as is readily seen on 
a canvas or in printing, where the introduction of even a very 
little red changes the entire etleet and appeal of the color mass. 

Just so, the iiitiodnetion of a j>'reater dej^ree of red into the 
ccdoiinjj ol skin, hair, and even eyes ehanj^es the entire ranpje 
o{ becoming colors in dress. Red is the warm color and it is 
the 1 dative degree of this red in one’s coloring that determines 
whether \ou are a warm or a cool type, ddierefore, we have 
six color ty])es: w arm blonde, cool blonde, warm medium, cool 
medium, w^arm brunette and cool brunette. 

In determining wdicther vou beloni^ to the warm or cool Colorings 

* ^ And Tvoc 

type you must not dejiend solely on the degree of red showing 
in checks and lips. 'Take a mirror to a north window in bright 
daylight and determine the degree to whieh the red tinge shows 
in all exposed parts of your skin. Cheek the coloring of your 
lips and cheeks by the color of your finger-tips and compare 
the coloring of the back of your wrists with that of your fore¬ 
head and neck. 

Shoidd your frank and critical self-study reveal glints of 
red in skin, hair and eyes, then you should class yourself in 
the grou[) of warm types, having the following eye and hair 
colorings: Rlondes, (leep blue eyes and golden-red hair; 
brunettes, dark brown eyes and deep reddish browm or reddish 
black hair; mediums, deej) gray or light brown eyes, dark red 
or light reddish brown hair. 

If, on the contrary, yon find that you are a cool type, ^ our 
eye and hair colorings will be: Blonde, eyes pale blue, hair 
pale gold; hrunette, eyes decided black, hair blue-black; me¬ 
dium, eyes light gray or green, hair neutral yellow or light 
yellowish brown. 

The colors for these various types are: 

C(K)1 Blonde: Dull gray, green, blue, grayed greens, 
blue-green, blue-violet. 

Cool Brunette: Red-violet, red-orange, vivid green, blue- 
greens, and black and white in combination and singly. 

Cool Medium: All grayed eolors. contrasts of dark and 
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light colors, pastel shades, very light or very dark violet, red. 

Warm Blonde: Beige, dull gold metallic cloth, medium 
and dark brown, subdued green atul blue-green, off-white 
shades. 

Warm Brunette: Strong colors such as red, red-orange, 
dull gold, dark green, wine shades, black with bright color 
accent near face. 

Warm Medium: Beige, brown, dark subdued blue, green, 
warm off-w'hite shades, no vivid colors, all subdued. 

The medium types are commonest in America. 'Fhey arc 
most difficult to dress effectively, but are capable of an inter¬ 
esting variety of combinations and effects. 

However, one may start life one tyi)e and end it another. 
Everyone should be keenly aware that the passing of the years 
effects a decided change in one’s coloring. Of course, the 
most obvious change is the coming of gray hair. 'I'here are 
three stages of graying hair. Seldom is one fortunate enough 
to reach the final step at once. 

When hair is beginning to turn gray, it may take on a 
greenish-yellowish hue. This is a warning. Kegardless of 
your color preferences now, you must avoid any colors which 
will emphasize this “sallow” tinge, and must deliberately dis¬ 
card the hitherto excellent adage, “Dress to match your hair.’’ 
Now dark blue, dark red, blue-violet will be found becoming, 
also black with a touch of white near the face. A man’s white 
shirt and collar will take care of this for him. 

As the hair approaches the in-between stage, colors of 
medium strength will become ap])ealing. But brown and 
green and yellow are still to be avoided. 

When the hair assumes a silvery tone, the color range will 
broaden once again. All the delicate pastel shades, red-violet, 
blue-green and medium colors, accented with dark shades of 
the same color, will prove suitable. 

Color in the Ensemble. —Every part of one’s costume 
should be purchased, not with a view to its intrinsic color charm, 
but for the beauty and the congeniality with which it will take 
its place in the en.semble. This need not result in monotony. 
In the accessories to the costume a charming and interesting 
variety is possible. 

A woman wearing a beige or gray dress may achieve a 
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totally different effect from day to day by wearing first a 
green hat with purse to matcli, then changing to a red or maybe 
to a blue one. 

hABuic. Fabric has little less significance in advertising 
personality than color has. Fabric is the body of clothes. It 
is their most obvious qualitj'^. Fine fabric is to clothes what a 
fine body is to man or woman. 

Just as there are certain colors and color combinations most 
flattering to the pigmentation of certain groups, so certain 
fabrics are adapted to certain types. The tall Junoesque 
woman is at her best in fabrics quite different in texture from 
those that a smaller type can wear. And in the same manner, 
the tall athletic collegiate apj)ears to best advantage in clothes 
(juite different in fabric from those the professional or artistic 
type of man finds most becoming. 

The tall woman shouhl avoid thin, airy-fairy fabrics, and 
also shiny satins, since they em])hasi'/,e bust and hip outlines. 
All materials that have a weighty grace are excellent for her, 
p.articidarly velvets, because they shadow the lines of her 
figure. In like manner, the large. ])on(lerous man should 
avoid bulky tweeds and fabrics with a shine, F’irm, dull 
.serges, twills and hard worsteds are best. 

The athletic, collegiate tyj)e t)f man or woman will do well 
to go in for unconventional homes]7uns and tweeds. Care 
should be taken that their tailoring be extremely simple. The 
woman of this type shoidd wear dull heavy crepes untrimmed 
Avith heads or fussy frills. Tuckings, stitehings, bias folds will 
prove a congenial relief from the severe plainness. Sashes, 
panels, anytliing that hampers free movement, should he 
avoided. 

'rhe small man or woman shoidd use light materials, and 
avoid those having deep pile or weighty effects. The dainty 
woman will find crepes, ehiffon. georgette or net becoming. 

There is another type of small woman which must be given 
consideration. That is the slender, loose-jointed, boyish type. 
She differs from the athletic type, in that she is slender rather 
than developed. For her, heavy silks, deep-pile fabrics like 
camels-hair cloth, and velveteen are becoming. She should 
go in for tub silk rather than organdie, and for the street wear 
jersey, flannels and kasha. 


Fabrics 
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The same sort of deep-piled, soft fabrics will be found 
suited to the overgrown lad or the tall, loose-jointed, rangy 
man. In them, he will find the comfort that will ease his 
otherwise awkward self-consciousness. 

There still remains to be considered the tall regal woman 
whose figure is so much admired and envied. Kor her, softness 
and richness of fabric are essential. Moire, chiffon, end)roid- 
ered velvets, soft Jacquard woolens and all supple undulating 
materials with deep pile, rather than flat finish, are best. 

The Impoktaxce of InxE.—It is line that determines the 
tyro or the artist among dressmakers. Its importance in ex¬ 
pressing personality cannot be overestimatetl. Women as 
well as men are aware that the line of the garments can be a 
subtle flatterer or a cruel betrayer. 

Much of the usual advice with regard to line is intended to 
aid the individual to conceal defects of the figure. But it must 
be remend)ered that the majority of physical defects can be 
remedied. It is much better to embark on a course of dieting 
and exercise which will reduce one’s unwelcome pounds, or 
remove a protruding stomach, than to spend much money or 
time trying to find ways of camouflaging these defects with 
clothes. Still the perfect figure is not oi)tained overnight, and, 
while one is working for it, a little help in concealing the worst 
defects may be welcome. Moreover, even when the figure is 
beautifully formed and of right proj)ortions and weight, there 
are great individual variations which demand different kinds 
of costmnes. 

The tall woman of dignified proportions will do well to 
adopt lines of elegance, trimness, and dignity. Panels that 
fall in long, unbroken lines will be most becoming. The neck 
finish will reveal the lines of this part, which in such women 
are usually beautiful, and repeat the oval of the face, while 
the hat will not be too small. Coat collars will be cut low, the 
ends hanging down perpendicularly. If furs are worn they 
will be of the close flat type. 

Should the hips be large, a broad shoulder line (ca])es, or 
any sort of neck finish that extends over the .shoulders) 
will balance the figure. A bloused bodice is also a good means 
of equalizing it. Perpendicular and V lines which lead the eye 
to the center will also decrease the apparent size of the hips. 
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When the bust is large, the neck line should be extremely 
simple. If there is a collar, it should be small and well fitted. 
The V neck is most becoming, and when the blouse is broken 
by a vest of contrasting material, the effect is good. 

For the dainty woman, lines should be simple and buoyant; 
for the boyish type, simple and straight. The regal woman 
will appear best in clothes made on long curved lines rather 
than choppy straight ones. 

When one’s size is to be increased, neck lines should be high 
and close. A round close collar (Peter Pan), or a square 
neck line without a collar, can be worn agreeably. The coat 
collar may be high of long-haired fur, or a short bulky collar 
will also prove good. 

When the hips are too small, it is not wise to swathe them 
tightly. Short skirts may be worn and tucks, stripes and 
design may be horizontal. When the bust is small, the figure 
may be etpialized by wearing a light-colored blouse and a dark 
•skirt, or by wearing a bhmse with horizontal .strij)es and 
tuckings. 

Line, like color, creates a definite impression and thus con¬ 
veys a message regarding the jjersonality of the wearer to the 
eye of the beholder. When the lines of a gown are straight, 
an effect of dignity and simplicity is achieved. The wearer 
gains in poi.se and maturity. 

Fabric has much to do with this effect. For instance, if 
the straight line is worked out in stiff, severe material, angu¬ 
larity is the result, but if soft, weighty, graceful material is 
em{)loycd, the straight line is much softened and more ap¬ 
pealing. 

When one Avishes to create an impression of height, the 
vertical line will help a lot. However, not all vertical lines 
give height, A number of vertical tucks, evenly spaced, for 
instance, increases width rather than length, because the eye 
is guided to the width between the lines. Nari’ow, uneven 
breaks are best. A diagonal line is undoubtedly more flatter¬ 
ing than the v’ertical one. 

Round lines are kindly and flattering to the angular form, 
relieving awkwardness of figure and suggesting rouiid- 
ness. In fact, round lines send the same message as do warm 
advancing colors. 


Daintiness 
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GROOMING 


Clothes Camoufi^ge. —So now as to clothes camouflage. 
Clothes as Uneven hem lines, loose panels, floating draperies, are a 
Camouflage mask for legs and ankles which are not what they should 

he. For sports, however, they have no place. Then, one may 
resort to pleats and godets which allow added case of width. 

If the bust is large in proportion to the hips, ease and soft¬ 
ness may be brought to the front of the dress by shirrings, 
tucks or gathers on the shoulders. 

If the hands are large and unattractive, a sleeve which 
drapes over them will prove most becoming. It may be al¬ 
lowed to flare or be gathered into a narrow wristband. When 
the arm is large, tight sleeves are to be avoided—they only 
serve to emphasize its size. 

No costume should be permitted to dominate its \vearer. 
It should always remain the background for one’s personality. 
The face should ever be the center of interest, for self speaks 
in the face. A confusion of details is to be scrupulously 
avoided. Simplicity always has been the height of art in 
costume as well as in every other realm of effort. i\nd neat¬ 
ness is the vitalizing spark which must be ever present, or all 
effort is lost. 

It is to be remembered, however, that good grooming is 
achieved by choice rather than by the possession of the thing 
called chic. And self-knowledge is the guide that will enable 
you to create a fitting .setting for your personality. Then— 
like the diamond on the black velvet cu.shion,—it w’ill take on 
new aspects of value and interest in the minds of those you 
meet and those you love. 



BUILDING 
PERSONALITY 
IN THE CHILD 


Section 12 


I N a new-born child many (jualities and powers lie waiting 
to be linfolded. Upon the parents rests the responsi¬ 
bility of developing these traits and talents. Education 
is mainly the discovery and drawing forth of what is al¬ 
ready latent in the personality of the growing child. Most 
so-called badness is due to the stunting of something good, a 
physical or a mental arresting of growth, through poison or 
disease. 

The parent gains a gi-eat opportunity to live his life again 
in his or her child. What ])arent does not say at one time or 
another: “I want my child to have what I didn’t have, to be 
what I never succeeded in being” ^ Sometimes it is money, 
sometimes education, or travel, or social opportunity, or a 
chance to develop some special gift. 

The world is fidl of people Avho are conscious that their 
talents have remained undeveloped, and who, through poor 
training or lack of opportunity, have mi-ssed the fullness of 
life for themselves. Such people see in their children an op¬ 
portunity to reali/e the hopes that \vere unfulfilled in their 
own lives. ISIueh generous etfort and self-sacrifice go into this 
great ambition; but often, through ignorance and blindness to 
the real good, the child is spoiled and sadly handicapped in 
the great fight for which the parents had so anxiously thought 
to prepare him. 

In training children one must work from minute to minute, 
helping the child to adapt himself to conditions as they are, 
in the faith that he will thus be fitted to adjust himself to 
other conditions as they arise. In fact, a kind of general fore¬ 
sight does constantly prepare the child for the next stage of 
life without any definite preparation for particular situations. 
In other words there is a kind of health in the personality 
which means that everywhere and under all circumstances it 
will function at the height of its native powers. 


Personality 
and the 
ChUd 
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CHILDREN’S TRAITS 


Children as 
Mirrors 



PHOTOGRAPH t’N'OKRWOOO A UNDKRWOOD 


Bringing tbe bead to the feet in tbls manner is token 
of agility and persistent practice. It is proof also of 
the possibilities of expressing personality in physical 
action. 


A too narrow 
attention to man¬ 
ners, too much 
fussing about be¬ 
ing “nice” and not 
playing with this 
child or some other 
child, defeats its 
own end. If one 
brings one’s child 
up to he good-na¬ 
tured, adaptable, 
a n d re a d y t o 
jilcase, truthful, 
conscientious and 
diligent, he will 
find his way into 
that success and 
“pojmlarity” for 
which so many 
people vainly 
st I’uggle. 

Certain gen¬ 
eral principles ap- 
])ly under all cir¬ 
cumstances, Fads 
and fashion s 
change, but cer¬ 
tain general prin¬ 
ciples are eternal 
and no one need 
he a philosopher or 
a scientist to know 
what they are. 


Any parent who takes the training of his child seriously 


finds, in the end, that the person he is really training is him¬ 


self. Children are little mirrors of adults. They give back 


temper for temper, bad manners for bad manners, wisdom and 
kindness for wisdom and kindness. Whatever is wrong with 
the life of the family will soon be visible to all the world in the 
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FAIR START FOR CHILD 

child. Poor health, neurotic temperament, lack of principles 
or of social discipline, if any of these exist in the family, are 
likely to appear in the child. Good parents, sound in heritage 
and training, seldom have bad children. Genuinely had chil¬ 
dren simply show a strain of had in what possibly may appeal 
to he an exemplary family group. Nor can one separate 
heredity and environment in fixing the responsibility for un¬ 
desirable human behavior. 

Almost all vices are deformed virtues. Every child should 
be allowed to start with a clean slate. Forget all about the 
vices and the virtues of the family and let tlie child start all 
over, without false expectations or false fears. 

The following pages aim to give what are now known and 
generallv considered some of the most acceptable principles 
of child‘training. None of the rules is absolute. But care- ChUd 
fully followed, they point the way to that personal and mdi- 



a ■well-developed and efldcient physique is 
In childhood, as vital ^ A combination 

the most dependable basis for a , these photographs of Charles Graham. 
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vidual technique of living which each one must find for himself 
and should help his child to find. 

From Birth to the Age of Seven. —^IVaining begins 
Age One to before the child is born. Some people say it should begin with 
the grandparents and others think it should have begun 
M'ith Adam! But, for practical purposes, it is usual to begin 
with the parents, especially with the mother. While modern 
science rejects most of the old beliefs in prenatal influence, 
there is no doubt that the general emotional state of the mother 
and the general emotional preparation of the parents make a 
considerable difference in the baby’s advent and emotional 
start in life. The baby who comes into a household where his 
advent has been long looked forward to with ba])py expecta¬ 
tion and is hailed with pride, where money has been saved for 
his coming, and where the father and the mother settle down 
happily to bring him up together, has an immense advantage 
over the child who is not wanted, who enters a harassed, un¬ 
settled household, where his arrival is premature or superfluous, 
and where parents are unprepared to make their own adjust¬ 
ments to his needs. Such a baby is played on by hectic, intense, 
unstable feelings. 

Fortunately the nine months before the baby’s birth are 
enough to give all right-minded parents a ehanee to make their 
owai personal and emotional adjustments to his coming—to 
get ready for him and prepare to w'elcome him. But probably 
the time of preparation should he much longer than that. 
Birth control has one great advantage, among those who know 
how to practice it rightly, in that it enables young parents to 
look forward for two or three years to the time when they may 
have their first baby. The mother has planned for it and 
perhaps worked for it. She has assembled her ideas and at¬ 
titudes and knowledge. The baby comes as a climax to a 
period of personal and practical preparation. There is serenity 
and ease and that deep natural joy and pride which, under 
normal conditions, belong to the great function of life-giving, 
hut which the hurried conditions of modern life often destroy. 

Everything which the expectant mother can do to maintain 
her morale, to keep herself in a state of healthy activity and to 
build up her inner resources, necessarily reacts to some extent 
on the baby. 
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During the first few months the training consists in form¬ 
ing right physical habits and establishing proper influences on 
the child’s temper and nerves. Psychologists now push the 
beginnings of emotional and moral life far back into infancy. 
Some authorities say that if tlie child of sound heredity has 
an emotional life that is good to tlie age of five he will suffer 
no form of nervous or moral breakdown in mature life. At 
least half the crimes reported in the papers are obviously neu¬ 
rotic in origin, for the seeds of most neuroses are laid in the 
very early years. 

However, the mother who interprets with common sense 
and affection these modern rules for starting the child right 
will not have to wait till her offspring is grown up for the 
fruits of her labors. She will see them almost immediately in 
the form of a joyous, healthy, contented, self-sufficient little 
creature, who doesn’t cry at night, and who can find amuse¬ 
ment all by himself. 

It is iiu])ortaut that the mother shoidd come to the task of 
tiursitjg her baby in a relaxed and restful mood. Nursing 
should be a deeply pleasurable performance, a time of com¬ 
munion between her and her child, a time when her happiest 
thoughts and ho]>es circle around the little head on her breast. 
Rut many modern mothers find it a serious nervous strain, 
'riiis is partly due to the general habit of tension and activity 
which makes it hard for modern women to relax into the simple 
funeticjiis of maternity. It is partly due also to prudery, which 
makes the girl, from her earliest years, tense and resistant to 
anything which plays on any of the centers of sex sensation. 
No doubt there is, and should be for the normal woman, 
pleasurable sensuous contentment in the pull and tug of the 
baby’s lips. The mother who does not feel this is depriving 
both herself and her baby of something that belongs to the 
unique relation of motherhood. 

Ordinarily the child should not be disturbed for a while 
after nursing. He should either be held quietly in his mother’s 
arms or lifted gently and placed in his crib. During the nurs¬ 
ing everything should be serene. 

During the first three months the baby will sleep a great 
deal. He should be kept in a crib in a room by himself, away 
from noise and the general excitement of household life. How- 


The First 
Year 
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EARLY ENVIRONMENT 


Influence of 
£arly Life 



ever, though he 
should not he 
moved about 
u n n e e e s - 
sarilyhe should 
have freedom 
to move him¬ 
self. Here the 
main thing is 
not to kee]) too 
many clothes 
on him. 

During the 
first months of 
life the best 
possible in¬ 
fluence on 

temper and 
Adequate sleep under healthful conditions is essential to . >, * , , 

the health and vitality upon which personality in the HCrvcs IS (I rcg- 
young and old is so largely based. 11 ] a T routine 

of feeding and 

cleanliness and no disturhanee whatsoever. Babies should not 
be dandled nor played with, nor even much petted, till they 
grow to the age when they begin to respond and call for at¬ 
tention. 

Influence of the Early Environment. —It must be 
remembered that movements and experiences which seem 
trivial to the adult may disturb the baby. Dr. Watson and his 
school of psychologists say that babies are born with only two 
instinctive fears, the fear of a loud noise and the fear of falling. 
Around these all other fears are built. In many families baby 
is subjected to these fears so frequently as to terrorize him for 
the rest of his life. Brother yells, screams, bangs; things fall; 
noises that must be terrible the young ears rumble and rattle 
and roar around him. Again, he is carelessly held. Half the 
time when he is picked up he has reason to believe he may be 
dropped. Movements in tending him are sudden and dis¬ 
concerting. 

Dr. John B. Watson states that all sorts of special quirks 
and kinks in the inner life of the individual arise from acci- 
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dental association of fear with the ordinary things that sur¬ 
rounded the baby. Whether or not this is true, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to assume that the baby has a nexwous system as 
delicate as liis body, and that as far as possible he should be 
protected from every shock. 

Modern psychologists trace back the mental influences in 
our lives to the period of babyhood. It was formerly assumed 
that because the adult does not directly remember things before 
the age of three or four that the time before this left no perma¬ 
nent im])ression. It does not leave actual intellectual memories 
that the conscious mind can recall as we do the memories ac- 
(piired later in life; but the earlier years do shape the sub¬ 
conscious or emotional life which in turn colors all life. Kvery- 
one thus carries with him the impress of his first sensations 
and impressions, forgotten yet still potent. 

Much of the individuality and traits of people formerly 
thought to be inherited are now believed to be due to these 
early imj)ressions and environmental factors. This is indeed 
an optimistic doctrine. While nothing we can do can change 
what our children inherit, we can do much to give them better 
minds as well as better bodies by providing the right surround¬ 
ings and care from the moment of birth. 

K.mu.y Cri/n-RA], Ixfu exces. —Color and form in the 
baby’s room should be simi)le, harmonious, and agreeable. 
IVliite is rather hard on the baby’s eyes, especially if there is 
as much sunshine in the room as there should be, so the custom 
of painting the nursery and its contents white should be 
changed. Ivory or cream are much less trying colors and just 
as cleanly looking, therefore much better. Blue is a favorite 
color for babv’s things and. in its softer shades, is fresh, clea.ily, 
and pleasant. It is a pity, however, that siift shades of green 
are not more commonlv used in the furnishing of the nursery. 
In proper tones green is one of the most restful of colors. As 
the child gi’ows older the clear bright shades of red, orange 
and blue, which he will learn to love, may be added to it. 

Music is one art that may enter into the baby s life from 
birth. Nearly every family now has a victrola or a radio. 
Whatever the family tastes in music may be, the children 
should hear the best of the old classical music, even before they 
can talk. Strange as it may seem, this is the music which, m 
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SINGING TO THE CHILD 


Instinct 

and 

Exercise 


the long run, makes the greatest appeal to the unformed mind. 
Later, when the children have learned to dance and move to it, 
they may enjoy jazz; but this is noisy and restless for little 
ears. 

It is a great pity that the old habit of singing to the child 
has almost disappeared in modern life; for however untrained 
her voice, every mother sings sweetly to her child, and for¬ 
tunate are those to whom the mother has thus handed down 
the heritage of their own national songs, the old songs of the 
people. 

Americans have lovely national songs—especially the 
southern songs like Way Down Upon the Swanec River, or 
the spirituals like Deep River, Many hymns have become so 
interwoven with our national life as to have almost the char¬ 
acter of folk songs. If the mother from the first could sing 
her own selection of songs—the songs she really loves and finds 
pleasing to her baby—we should return to one of the oldest 
and most valuable forms of education. 

The first necessity for the free development of personality 
is a sound and healthy body, one that functions so automatically 
that the mind is left free to take an ardent interest in the 
w'orld outside. Diet, exercise, fresh air and sunlight, regular 
habits of sleep and elimination and perfect cleanliness are 
here, as always, the basis of health. The first great change in 
j)hysical care after birth is the process of weaning. In former 
times weaning was a harsh struggle that cruelly reacted on 
mother and child. Now weaning is managed better and the 
baby shifts, without nervous or physical shock, to the new 
sources of food. 

In a healthy child who is allowed perfect freedom of move¬ 
ment exercise is better taken care of by instinct than any other 
phase of child life. Indeed, children are superior to adults and 
savages in this respect. The play impulse is inborn. Animals 
retain it throughout life. Civilization kills it and we are 
obliged to adopt elaborate devices to keep it alive or regain it. 
The child should have an area in which to play from the time 
he begins to sit up. 

When the child can walk, he should be given free room to 
range in. a room by himself or a safe enclosure. A porch or a 
fenced-in garden area is all right if no larger safe place is 
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available. Happy is the child who can play safely over a 
large lawn or open fields without running any risks of reach¬ 
ing a road where cars are whizzing by. The many varieties 
of kiddie-ears, scooters, and carts are modern encouragements 
to exercise that no child should be Avithout. Undoubtedly the 
toy par Ccrccllence for any child, from the time he can move 
freely and has ideas of his own, is a cart. The uses to which an 
active child can put a cart are innumerable. And every use 
involves exercise. 

In choosing toys, parents should favor those that promote 
exercise and develop skill and avoid the foolish little mechanical 
giincracks which serve no real purpose. Among the things all 
children appi'eciate are pails and various spoons and shovels 
to dig with. Hammers, nails, screws, screw-drivers and 
scissors with blunt tips are also valued. These give exercise 
and develop skill in the use of the hands. 

Most children are filled with si passion for climbing. Many 
])arents restrain their children from natural physical develop¬ 
ment because they are afraid the youngsters will hurt them¬ 
selves. Real intelligence consists in providing facilities for 


Instinctive 
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mcnierate climbing and similar activities wherein children can 
get the experience to make them careful without risk of serious 
injury. Nothing was ever superior to an apple orehard for 
this purpose. Some modem playgrounds have climbing de¬ 
vices with sand beds beneath, thus cleverly imitating nature. 

The best protection any child can have is the instinctive 
reaction that experience develops. lie is protected against 
almost any hurtful thing with which he has had experience. 
The thing he is not protected against is the thing he knows 
nothing about! Interpreted w'ith common sense, this means 
that, as early as possible, the child should learn by experience 
under proper guidance, that broken glass and knives cut, that 
fire bums, that pins prick, and that if he falls from anything 
much above tbe ground he will hurt himself. 

Kverything that develops ])hysical dexterity makes the 
child so much safer in a world filled with things apparently 
designed to kill him before he reaches the age of discretion. 

With such an engine of destruction as the high-sj)eed 
automobile, however, experience is too costly ii teacher and 
physical dexterity helps little, 'i'he only thing we can do here 
is to instil a wholesome fear in the child’s mind, just as the 
cave mother is said deliberately to have taught her child to 
fear tigers or lions. But the mo<lern task is more difficult, 
since the fear must be directed. 

Active exercise should be encouraged by the right clothing, 
or, when this is possible, by wearing nothing at all. In sum¬ 
mer, if the child has a place to play where his nudity is not 
forbidden by prudes and bigots, he should he allow'ecl to run 
about naked as much as possible. At most a scanty sleeveless 
romper reaehing hardly below the waist is as much as he shoidd 
wear. The overalls that many parents favor drag al)out the 
knees and pull on the shoulders and shut out the sunshine. 

Whether the child may go entirely barefooted or not will 
depend on the ground surface of his play yard. If his feet 
have to be protected, he should wear sandals that leave the toes 
free. Fortunate indeed is the child who can pick up things 
with his toes. If he does go barefooted the soles of the feet 
will harden in time, 

Fasliest Moral Training. —The child who enjoys proper 
food, exercise, outdoor play, fresh air and rest will usually be 
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a healthy and happy little being, full of enterprise, cheerful 
and happy all day long. But from the moment he begins to 
move about at all, his own ardent impulses will come into con¬ 
flict with the needs and wishes of other people. Out of the right 
adjustment of this conflict all character develops. Even under 
the hap])iest circumstances the conflict between his developing 
personality and things as tliey are, good and bad, in the world 
he has entered is likely to he sharp enough, and the more real 
l)crsonality the child has, the more his native instinct is really 
right, the sharper the conflict will he. In practically all battles 
with its elders youth is about as likely to be right as wrong. 
Offences against the perfectly legitimate rights of babies and 
small children on the part of elders are (juite as numerous as 
the children’s offences against the older people. Baby knocks 
off your valuable vase and jJromptly and rightly gets punished. 
He certainly must learn not to destroy other people’s property. 
But when you knock over his carefully constructed house of 
blocks he can’t punish you! 

ITsually a child gets the first glimmering of moral sense as 
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SENSE OF JUSTICE IN CHILD 


The Child 
and Injutice 


a sense of justice. He early iJecides that things should be 
divided equally between equals, that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and genuine eye-for-eye and 
tooth-for*tooth punishment is something lie won't resent. But 
most people who look back on early childliood realize that they 
probably had a slow accumulation of resentment against what 
seemed to them unjust. The idea of justice is present long 
before a child has found a word for it. Around it he Imilds all 
his other moral ideas. 

To command the child’s respect and to be really effective 
when he grows older, all parental discipline must be built on 
a genuine sen.se of justice. The child is a person from the day 
he is born. He has rights, wishes, ambitions, possessions. 
These should be respected by everyone else in the household, 
just as he is expected to respect the riglits atul j)ossessions and 
comfort of other people. 

The best way to give the child the feeling that justice pre¬ 
vails is to provide definitely for bis activities and bis ])osses- 
sions and to avoid occasions of conflict and difficulty by social 
engineering. The parent has the great advantage of being 
able to exercise foresight and control circumstances amid which 
the child himself is both ignorant and helpless. \Vhile children 
.should not be humored unduly, disagreeable human traits and 
much personal failure and unhapj)iness can be avoided if the 
child does not grow up with the feeling that he has to fuss and 
fret in order to get his dues in life. Many babies and children 
do just this. They don’t get fed or changed or rescued from 
difficulty till they cry and sometimes cry long and hard. 

The slow accumulation of resentment against the injustice 
of being overpowered by parental strength and authority is 
the chief source of rebellion against the parent in the 
later days of youth. There are ample justifications of the 
parental right to teach obedience and respect for authority, 
but most of these the child can be made to understand. As¬ 
serting parental authority where there is no real need for it 
builds resentment that will almost inevitably come back to 
plague the parent when the child at last finds that he can suc¬ 
cessfully rebel. 

Along with the sense of justice there is a second feeling 
that has great value in forming the child’s social attitudes; 
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namely the feeling of gratitude. No one is more grateful than 
a baby, mothers soon learn. Remove his difficulties when he is 
uncomfortable, feed him when he is hungry, and his whole little 
being seems to go out to you. Later, when he can move and 
act tor himself, any service immediately fills him with a desire 
to do something for you in turn. This sense of gratitude should 
not be (lulled by too much humoring. Rightly directed, it 
will turn the necessity for obedience on the part of the child 
into willing and loving cooperation. 

But though the child must be treated with justice, it must 
also be understood that all early training is, or should be, a 
process (rf spiritual weaning. The child begins life as a part 
of the mother’s life. Ever\' step in bis development is a step 
away from the mother, so every step away is a victory for the 
new j)ersonality. Mothers find it hard to recognize this, but 
it is a law of life. 

Em(jtioxal Thainixg.— When one reads through the 
mounds of printed case-records kept by psychiatrists, neuro- Emotions in 
paths and psychoanalysts who handle grown-up nervous 
wrecks and moral invalids, it becomes clear that the malad¬ 
justed person is he who still secretly longs for his mother’s 
apron-strings. Psychologically he has never been weaned. He 
doesn’t know bow to (le])end on himself, to occupy himself, to 
get what he wants for himself by his own exertions, to be a 
self-sufficient jierson. From the time the child is six months 
old till the age of five, the foundation of independence or of 
dependence for life is laid by the mother’s method of handling 
this period of psychoh^gical weaning. 

In the old-time families it happened normally, because an¬ 
other baby came along and the previous little fledgli.ig was 
just naturally pushed out to fend for himself among his older 
brothers and sisters. But in modern small families the mother 
is temjited to bind the child too closely to her, to pay too much 
attention to him, to be his slave, his world, his complete lover. 

Moreover, the fact that the mother is separated from the father 
most of the day and often is alone with her child increases 
this unwholesome closeness between them. 

In more primitive communities there was not this separa¬ 
tion of mother and father. Father went in and out of the 
house to the fields. On rainy days or in winter he was about 
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the house all day and much of the wife’s attention was oc¬ 
cupied by him. In shops and the small family “factories” 
where whole families worked together the mother’s attention 
was taken up partly by the father and his work, in which 
she often shared. But nowadays, when father goes to factory 
or office, the children see no normal picture of the mother’s 
relation to general economic and communal activity, especially 
to the father and the work which supports the family. 

Together with the small number of children in the modern 
family, this gives the mother far too large a ])lace in the young 
child’s world. She is a separate and isolated being who lives 
to minister to him. He in turn lives in the center of the uni¬ 
verse with no one to dispute his claims or bis importance. In 
continuing work or interests of some sort after marriage, the 
nKKlern woman is probably creating an environment for her 
children which is more nearly normal than the condition which 
existed just before the present generation of working wives. 

For the child’s sake, if for no other reason, the mother 
shoidd keep up interests and work which put her in touch with 
some one besides the child. Abo%'e all, where the office-worker 
father is a minus quantity in the household much of the time, 
he should be featured and all bis interests played up when be 
can be at home. 

Freud used the term CEdipns complex to describe the 
mother fixation which often develops in the somewhat unnat¬ 
ural small family group, with the father away and the mother 
the sole companion of from one to three children. He finds that 
many of the psychological difficulties of modern life have their 
origin in it. This limitation of the family relation to that be¬ 
tween mother and child creates an al)normal psychological 
situation which must be remedied by education. 

Under natural conditions every mother had from seven to 
twelve children, and each child had to take his chances for her 
attention against a lot of com])etition. In any natural and 
primitive environment, moreover, women bore their children 
and brought them up in the midst of all the communal hurly- 
burly, taking a lively interest in and giving a helping hand to 
everything else going on about them. To turn loose on one or 
two helpless babies all the feminine emotional energy orig¬ 
inally intended to meet the needs of seven to a dozen children 
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and communal industrial activities as well, is to invite the emo¬ 
tional disaster which Freud has declared to be the special dis¬ 
ease of modern life. To be a good mother now-a-days a 
woman should he busy with a great many things besides her 
baby. 

Hence the first thing to teach the little toddler is that, while 
his mother will give him affectionate attention, there are other 
claims upon her. The mother who does her own housework 
or part of it may emphasize this in making out her sched¬ 
ule for the day. As soon as breakfast is over the baby should 
be prepared for the day and put in a pen or a room to play by 
himself. If he can be put where other and older children are 
playing and running back and forth, so much the better; but 
they should not be allowed to tease him. He should be given Child 
everything he needs to jilay with and be expected to occupy 
himself for most of the morning. If he genuinely needs at¬ 
tention, the mother may go to him, but it must be made clear 
to him that she has her work to do and he has his and neither 
must interfere with the other. Children so trained from the 
time they are able to sit up graduate easily into kindergarten 
and then into school because they have the habit of orderly and 
independent activity. Above all, they learn that self-sufficiency 
which is the beginning of self-reliance in life. 
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A sftnd box In a sunny spot is the next best thing to a beach as a place where the 
chSdren may play. OhUdren should be encouraged tottelx ingenuity and 
toaglnation in devising new ways to play with the sand. 
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Most healthy children will play actively and happily from 
breakfast time till about eleven o’clock. This gives the mother 
a chance to get through the most important duties of the day 
comparatively undisturbed. If the child has the right kind of 
playthings this period is really one of steady and concentrated 
self-training. Toward noon most children, even those of seven 
and eight, become peevish. Their arms and legs ache. They 
can’t think of anything more to do. They are a little hungry. 
A sense of desolation overtakes them. If the child is let alone 
when he begins to be forlorn and tired, he may easily develop 
a morbid wish that the mother .should come to him and a 
morbid re.sentment because she doesn’t. 

But, observing that this dark period always overtakes the 
child at a certain time of day, if the mother comes to him with 
kindness at the beginning of it, he lias an immediate impres¬ 
sion that there is justice in the world after all and feels grate¬ 
ful and relaxed. After playing all morning, usually the child 
is dirty and correspondingly uncomfortable. Children resent 
washing only because they are washed so clumsily and harshly. 
Nice warm water and sweet-smelling soaji and big woolly 
towels are things all children love. 

If he is now given his fruit juice or a whole fruit, and if 
mother then reads to him awhile or plays the victrola, or tunes 
in on the radio, he soon gets a second wind and runs off coii- 
tented. A great deal of trouble in the family and of crossness 
in the children can be avoided by helping the child tactfully 
over tbe.se moments when the spirit sags. It is well for all 
people to learn thus early in life how to help themselves by 
similar little tricks of relaxation and social enjoyment. 

Though children should not eat between meals, most 
mothers will find it a great help to give their children their al¬ 
lowance of fruit about the time the first morning energies sag. 
The child sits down or otherwise rests while he consumes his 
apple or his orange and, with the rest and the slight dietetic 
stimulus, seems to get a new start. 

The afternoon usually takes care of itself, with a nap after 
lunch. Even when children reach the age when they won’t 
sleep in the afternoon, they should be required to rest quietly. 
In the home the mother should also always rest at this time. 
If the child understands that by creating disturbance he will 
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upset this rest, and that mother has worked hard taking care 
of the house and helping him and therefore needs the rest, he 
can early be given a motive for being quiet. 

The time just before the evening meal is the traditional 
children’s hour. If father comes home in time he may take on 
himself the reading and music and romping and exhortations 
about getting through with the bath, and so on. This releases 
the mother for the oversight of dinner and makes the children 
realize tliat they really have a father. Tucking in at night and 
the go(Kl-night kiss are a sacred part of all gocnl family custom 
and ought to he. Pe'v ])eople in whose ciiildhood such dear 
family ceremonies were the rule would have their children miss 
them. The moment of affectionate communion at bedtime, 
established when the children are babies, often lasts till ma¬ 
turity and makes possible confitlences and help which other¬ 
wise would he impossible wlien the harriers of grown-up life 
begin to intervene between parent and child. 

Discii’j.ixk in the Home. —The child reared from early 
hahylKHid on such a family schedule is usually a hap])y little 
codger with the best intentions in the world. Children treated 
kindly are fairly amenable to suggestion so that, as they grow Obedience in 
older, the problem of obedience takes care of itself. Never¬ 
theless, the best children in the world need to get accustomed 
to a large number of negations and prohibitions which it is 
only natural for human beings tf) resist. From the time the 
baby sits up he must he taught that certain prohibitions are 
absolute. INliich trouble can he avoided if, long before he can 
talk, he is trained to respond instantly to eertain words. 

Every mother can make up a list of phrases which sIk always 
uses in the one sense and which mean ah.solute obedience. 

The immediate response to the words, “Come here,” is 
especially useful. Mothers often use it to call a child out of 
danger without undidy frightening him. As the child grows 
older, other commands may he built upon the response to 
simple orders. 

After the child has been trained to obey the direction, 

“Come here,” the parent will find it a great advantage if he 
prefaces any suggestion whatever by asking the child first to 
come to him. This distracts the attention from W'hatever the 
child is doing and gives him a chance to focus on what his 
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Healthful habits make for healthful personality and may be taught at an early 
age. Young school children may receive instruction in methods of cleansing and 
safeguarding the throat against disease. 

parent is saying. It also carries the automatic obedience to 
one direction forward to something else. The child may he 
kept in training to respond to the “Come here,” if the parent 
will always use these familiar words when she wishes to give 
him anything. This will give a pleasant association to the 
words and will atone for any unpleasantness that there may 
be in them. 

Parents should always expect obedience on a few points 
which have been carefully and reasonably explained. The 
power to direct is a precious one, one whose efficacy is lost if 
it is wasted on trivial matters or if it degenerates into unrea- 
.sonable commands. In the great majority of cases the child 
can either be engineered subtly or tactfully persuaded to 
follow the parent’s judgment. Many other situations may 
arise in which, even against his judgment, the parent will 
find it wdse to let the child have his own w'ay and learn by 
experience. There should be few absolute commands the 
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reasons for which have not been explained to the child’s 
satisfaction. 

Eroin the very first it is well to teach the child to reason 
out courses of action and to understand why the parent wishes 
him to do this or that. The more he understands, the more 
willingly the child will obey. Probably the wisest course is 
to give no direct order but to let everything come in the 
nature of a suggestion. If in an emergency a direct order is 
necessary, a full explanation should be given the child at the 
very earliest opportunity. The necessity for the order must 
be made clear tf) him so that he will understand there was no 
deliberate violation of his personality. It should not be for¬ 
gotten that children are reasonable human beings, with rights 
and privileges, and that parenthood confers no unusual powers 
and is never an excuse for tyranny. 

The main prohibitions necessary for little children have 
to do with bad physical habits. Most of these habits are 
stubborn and yield only to long and steady correction. There 
is little to do except to stop the objectionable behavuor every 
time it is observed. 

If punishment becomes nece.s.sary. the child, if possible, 
should be made to .see it as the logical result of his own mis¬ 
deeds. I'he just punishment is one w'hich makes the child bear 
the full re.sult of his own misdemeanor. Eor example, when 
he breaks the vase he .s*hould ])ay for a new one out of his 
own allowance. Put while such logic is something always to 
be aimed at it is, of course, not always po.ssible, so other pun¬ 
ishments must sometimes be substituted. 

Modern methods of education, reacting against the blind 
harshness of older methods, ean easily go too far in giving the 
child freedom to do as he pleases and follow only his own 
impulses. Parents may find that, far from being tyrants to 
the child, their main effort in life is to prevent the child 
tyranni'/ing over them. Children have rights which should be 
respected. Put parents also have rights. They have a right 
to insist that their own and the general family property be let 
alone, that the orderly, civilized life which, as adults, they have 
built up, be respected and maintained. 

The happiest children are those who, in early childhood, 
learn to conform to the needs and standards of genuinely busy 
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parents who have a good deal of personal social life of their 
own and who maintain an orderly and cleanly environment. 
Some day manners, cleanliness and civilized habits will mean 
a good deal to the growing-up young person. Then the child 
who bars been brought up to them naturally will have all the 
advantages. No one who has seen an attractive and socially 
minded young person in school or college sutl'ering from the 
results of an unduly careless childhocwl can think it is any 
kindness to the child to humor his native untidiness, noisiness, 
selfishness and objection to the ordinary conventions. 

The constant insistence that Jimmie wash his hands before 
eating and behave mannerly at table, at least so far as he is 
able, pick up his things, come into the room quietly and with¬ 
out bashfulness when there are guests, may seem to have little 
effect on the boy when he is five and to he a great nuisance in 
his life. But having had this training makes a good deal of 
difference to him when he is fifteen. 

The world itself is a hard place. The mature person must 
conform all the time to absolutely unyielding, and sometimes 
absurd, regulations. You must he at your ])lace of work at 
a certain time or run the risk of being discharged. You must 
pay your rent or risk l)eing dispossessed. No child must i)ut 
up with more restrictions and prohibitions than life itself 
imposes on everyone. 

Everything should he done to keep the emotional tone of 
the household free and good-natured, and to prevent undue 
causes for nervous e.vasperation. The maintenance of good 
temper in the early years is more important than any specific 
moral training. Nev^ertheless, while every positive influence 
should be brought to bear to keep the emotional atmosphere 
free and sunny, independent e.xertion on the child’s part is 
nece.ssary. 

Sometime in the course of their lives, children may fall into 
the habit of crying. One can’t tell how these things begin. 
There seems to be a tendency on the part of the child to repeat 
automatically anything he did once, no matter how accidentally 
he did it. While crying is a useful means of expression or of 
emotional relief, most children need to be taught not to cry 
unnecessarily. Crying indulged becomes a kind of end in 
itself. Like singing, it seems to be a form of self-expression. 
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The child must be prevented from discovering this effective 
means of putting himself on the map. 

Anger is another emotion that must be checked. About 
the only thing one can do with a thoroughly angry child is to 
put him in a quiet place by himself till he gets over the fit. 
Where children in the family quarrel, some good can be done 
by separating the quarrelers. But like other forms of self- 
expression, quarreling tends to become an end in itself. 
Children seem often to (luarrel by mutual agreement merely 
to get up a good show and to collect an audience. Where the 
parents suspect this motive, all play must stop the minute 
the (juarrel starts. 

However, children who tend to cry or quarrel for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes can have much of their desire to be in the 
limelight satisfied by other means. There are two great safety 
valves for emotional energy. One is the game and the other 
is the show. The desire to pit oneself against someone else, 
which is the origin of much (piarreling, can be satisfied in all 
sorts of competitive games. Children should learn these as 
early as possible. Croquet is a competitive outdoor game which 
very little children can learn. If a low net and a small racquet 
are used, a simplified tennis can be learned wdien the child is 
only three. Indoor games cannot be learned till the child 
is slightly older, since many of them involve recognizing 
figures. Dominoes, lotto and some simple card games can be 
learned by the time the child is five. Where there is more than 
one child in the family, games are valuable in keeping peace 
and substituting gi’oup activity for egoistic conflicts. 

Dressing up and putting on shows is something children 
can learn to do comparatively early. A trunk in the attic 
full of odds and cuds of old clothes is a source of great fun, 
and as the years go on valuable theatrical properties may be 
collected. With the growth of the Idttle Theatre movement 
as a means of communal entertainment and cooperation, early 
training in these matters probably will be a genuine social 
asset to the child later, as well as a source of pleasure through 
life. Any parent can build a simple stage or turn part of the 
attic or a spare room into a little theater. Out of mother’s 
discarded clothes one can build grand court costumes. Old 
draperies, worn leather jackets and other sport clothes can go 
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into the costume trunk. Before the child is seven only the 
simplest plays can be created. The best are home-made affairs 
in which all the dolls and teddy bears take part. 

Various play costumes, such as the familiar Indian play- 
suit, which the children can wear from three years up, help of 
themselves to turn the child’s natural pleasure in attracting 
attention into harmless channels. 

Moral Tr^iixing. —Most children ha^e very little con¬ 
science or independent sense of right and wrong till they arc 
seven. Nevertheless the direction of the conscience and moral 
sense, which develop quickly and are ])otent after about seven, 
is determined by the child’s training during the earlier years. 
The child who reaches the age when he really wishes to do 
right and feels uncomfortable if he is wrong, without a body 
of moral ideas and with nothing but had habits, has some hard 
and miserable years ahead of him. Often the struggle of his 
moral sense against an inadequate early training warps the 
good child. 

By the time a child is seven it is ])ossihle to build on his 
own early instincts a sound code of moral ideas, without being 
rigid and dogmatic about it. If one oh.scrves little children’s 
reactions one perceives that, early in life, the baby resents 
injustice and has an idea of sharing. Even a child of nine or 
ten months old, when given his milk, will feel that the kitty and 
the family should also have .some. On the other hand, if his bot¬ 
tle is brought into the room and given to someone else he will 
cry in such a way as to convey a genuine sen.se of cnitrage. 

The tiniest child in a family eventually may he taught to 
accept the fact that if he has four raisins and his brother has 
none, he should give his brother two raisins. But he can't be 
induced to give more. Sharing of this sort is almost auto¬ 
matically started by the children in a family without much 
parental suggestion. If one builds on this idea, most notions 
of fair play, respect for property, even respect for others’ 
rights and for the social order itself, will develop. If they 
follow the child’s lead, most parents will find they are teaching 
a satisfactory code in this respect. 

Two things small children don’t understand are sacrifice 
and the various forms of extreme sentimerdal kindness. Their 
morality is that of the Old Testament and not of the New. 



PLATE 77. As iihown by this girl at 7 and boy at 4 years of age, the trend of type of 
the physical personality may be noted to some degree in early childhood. 

Encydof'cdia of Health: Volume V 
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It is foolish and hypocritical to force these more mature 
attitudes on them. To require the small boy to give to his 
baby sister his this or that is to make a hypocrite and a prig 
out of him. All one docs is to substitute for his honest and 
moral notion about his rights, a pleasure in showing off as a 
good boy and being i)raise(l for it. Most children can be 
corrupted in this way if the parental influence is strong 
enough; for it is essentially corruption. 

Out of the idea of justice grows the general proposition 
which most children accept as soon as they are old enough to 
think in terms of life in general, that you shouldn’t do to other 
people what you don’t want other people to do to you. This 
may he clearly fixed in the small child’s mind by the time he is 
seven and it is the basis of all morality. 

Many children who later seem to make kind-hearted citi¬ 
zens are in childhood dangerously cruel. Others are extremely 
tender-hearted. There is almost no point on which children 
otherwise apparently equal in endowment and training seem 
to differ so much as in this matter of cruelty. Nor can it be 
said that cruelty is the result of ignorance, as some people say. 
No doubt early training and suggestion have something to do 
with it. Hut from the time they can handle anything many 
children have an aversion to hurting any creature, while 
others have spasms of vile unkindliness long after they know 
better. 

Even from earliest babyhood cruel children always know 
when they are hurting. The abominable ways in which some 
children injure their pets or mistreat a younger child must 
be recognized as unnatural to normal childhood and must 
instantly he checked with every sign of moral horror m tlie 
parent and every intention of j)reventing the child from doing 
anytliing of the sort again. 

The riuestion of what to teach the children about sex at an 
early age is complicated. Two widely different sets of facts 
are to be taught in this regard-the facts about birth and the 
facts about procreation. Those about birth he should know 
as soon as he knows anything; those about procreation 
he cannot really understand much before puberty. 'Fhe fact 
that a baby grows inside its mother’s body has so little con¬ 
nection with other facts of sex that there are still said to be 
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savage tribes where the relation between the sexual act and 
The ohud the birth of a child nine months later is not known, 
end Sex ]\£ost parents’ embarrassment about birth is purely arti¬ 
ficial and has no echo in the normal child. To the wee toddler 
this method of producing new life seems the most normal thing 
in the w’orld. When he is still of age to run back to his 
mother for sympathy and comfort and to feel his nearness to 
her, probably if a child of two could think out just the way 
babies ought to be produced, he would say, “They grow out 
of their mothers.” Of course they do! What could be a more 
obvious or delightful truth to the wee life that has hardly 
forgotten nursing? On this account the facts of birth should 
be knowm to the child as soon as he can understand or observe 
at all. 

The best way to familiarize the child with the facts of 
birth and to build the right body of emotional and moral 



rHOTOCRAPB PACIFIC * ATLANTIC 


Sleeping out of doors builds bealtb and vitality in the growing child. Here school 
children from London who are being **toned-up’* at Barham House, 8t. 
Leonards % a health center for boys, are being shown the correct manner in which 
to fit op their new all-weather beds which are used in the course of sunlight 

treatment. 
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associations around them is to provide him with a female 
pet. The kitten which appears on the child’s horizon when he 
is seven or eight months old and is just beginning to weave 
his affections about his playthings, and which later presents 
him with a collection of beautiful little kittens, is a charming 
initiation into the miracle of reproduction. After that the 
semiannual or annual appearance of more kittens is a step- 
by-stej) initiation into all the main physiological facts. 

The child may be taught to handle kitty gently because 
her kittens will soon be ct)ining. His love and concern for 
his pet become associated with the idea of maternity. As the 
time comes for the kittens to be born, he may even help prepare 
the basket. To those who love their pets and take life 
naturally there is no shyness about this. Pet animals show 
just enough strain and suffer just enough discomfort in ma¬ 
ternity to make the child feel that it is a serious matter. They 
are so proud and relieved and happy and eager to be made 
much of after their great feat is accomplished, that they convey 
to the child the sense of pride and congratulation. One must 
not j)roject on the child the distaste which perverted elders 
feel about these matters. The child brought up naturally takes 
all these things naturally. 

Caring for the kittens, seeing that the mother has plenty of 
good food because she is nursing her babies, that the kittens 
are safe and warm and not disturbed by too much handling, 
are lessons the child also learns. They show him very early 
the normal basis of chivalry in regard to potential mother¬ 
hood. Anyone who has studied what a really beloved mother 
pet can mean to a family of little children must feel hat no 
toy or means of moral education can be more valuable. 

As for instruction in sex other than this matter of birth, 
the child is seldom much interested, and is really incapable 
of understanding anything more. No further instinctive 
interest is aroused till puberty approaches, so the matter 
could be let alone were it not for the influence of the com¬ 
munity life of children of various ages, the active interests of 
the older ones being passed down to those of younger ages. 

Thus the little child comes home to shock his mother by 
dropping Avords or phrases he has picked up. He may be 
puzzled and unhappy over various veiled allusions vdth some 
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mysterious import. After the child is about eight and begins 
really to run with the gang, his companions usually train him 
to keep all this secret from adults. It is fortunate if he 
manages to let his parents in on his contact with this gutter- 
smut before the instinct for secrecy is inculcated by the more 
experienced children. 

Whenever the j)roblem arises the thing to do is quietly and 
without heat or moral horror to dissipate the complex of fear 
and delighted curiosity and pride in talking about forbidden 
mystery with the street hoodlums. If the problem is just the 
use of “bad” words, ask him frankly what the bad word means 
—w’hat he is really trying to say. Don’t he afraid of the bad 
word. Casually use it yourself, even if you do feel squeamish 
about it. Then point out that bad words have nothing bad in 
themselves. Sometimes they refer to physiological functions 
in which all people share. Point out that, while it isn’t nice 
to talk about these things in public, they are nothing to be 
ashamed of. Looked at steadily any had word resolves itself 
into an unpleasant way of talking about something the child 
may as well know. 

If the child is di.sturhed hy veiled hints and smirks con¬ 
cerning sex, the parent can often show him that the big boys 
who are making such a fuss about these things don’t really 
know as much as he knows. No matter what the thing hinted 
at is, from prostitution to syphilis, simply tell the child plainly 
what is meant, and then say that it isn’t nice to talk about it, 
but that there is nothing in it that he needs to worry about 
or think about any more. 

Once the enlightened child learns to observe that most of 
the .smart-Alec sophistication among other children is founded 
on a little less knowledge than he himself has, he has a great 
moral and social safeguard. 

Intei.lfx’tual Training. —The foundations of intellectual 
life are laid during the first seven years of childhood in the 
mastery of the mother tongue. Usually also the child begins 
to learn to read before he is seven. I'he basis of all educa¬ 
tion and social functioning is the mastery of the word as a 
means of communication. All early education should be 
devoted primarily to this. Ready means of training the child 
in the use of words lies at the mother’s hand in the great 
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variety of charming children’s books now available. From the 
time the baby is about nine months old the mother should read 
or recite nursery rhymes to him. This gives him a kind of 
sj)eecli pattern to which to shape his own efforts to talk. It 
also familiarizes liim with various words. The words should 
be enunciated clearly in a strong chant. Baby early comes to 
love them and to try to say them. 

The mother may find many jingles and highly rhythmical 
poems to chant to her child. Mother Goose rhymes are the 
inheritance of the ages, and, for this purpose, can hardly be 
bettered. Among modern writers, Milne’s delightfid verses in 
When We Were Very Young, are ideal. Ijong before baby 
can talk he a])preciate.s the solemn intonation of 

“I went down to the sounding sea 
Taking Christopher along with me.” 

The verses in Alice in Wonderland are very good. Never vras 
anything better written for the early training of the ear than 
the charming nonsense verses of Edward licar. Most people 
know the one that begins: 

“The owl and the pussy cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat.” 

During the first three years most of the reading to children 
.should be in verse. The child does not easily follow a story 
till he is about three. If the mother begins when the baby 
is barely starting to form his first words, and keeps up the 
ceremony of reacling every day, .she will find by that time that 
.she has covered nearly everything suitable for childrei in the 
way of verse. When the child reaches the age when he follows 
a story with genuine curiosity, a great many things are 
available. 

Usually the child likes to have his favorites read over and 
over. U'his. too, is good training for him. The great value 
of this reading is the assistance the child gets in forming his 
own words and associations of words. The more nearly he 
gets his early literature by heart the better this purpose is 
served. Mat>y people misunderstand the function of reading 
in early life. They think one should read informational matter 
to the child. Information counts for little at that age. The 
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the headlines of newspapers. Rightly taken, with discussion 
and explanation, fairy tales are probably a good antidote for 
the various horrors which the child hears of in the community. 

He learns to look at these things, relegate them to that sec¬ 
tion of his mind which appreciates a good story, and leaves 
them there. 

Thus the fairy story and the animals that talk become the chudish 
child’s best defense against tlie actual horrors of real life. **®*’^®” 
Strange as it may seem, the child learns to appreciate the 
story as a story better than do most of the adults about him. 

This distinction between fiction and fact, between the fable 
which teaches a truth and the literal fact, are things that he 
must learn, so he is only following in the mental footsteps of 
the race when he learns his fairy tales first and his science after¬ 
wards. Trying to teach him the other way around is unnatural 
and does not make a balanced mind. 

Another great value of reading aloud is that it paves the 
way for the child’s own reading. The child who has a collec¬ 
tion of illustrated books which have been read to him over and 
c)ver so he nearly knows them by heart has a great aid when 
he is beginning to master his letters. After he has learned 
to read a little he can begin to go through his own books and 
will be so pulled along by memory, recognizing a word here 
and a word there, that he will go on for pages, familiarizing 
himself with words and letters. Children so taught can be 
saved years of halting and struggle in school. They easily 
learn to read and recognize a wide range of literary words and 
phrases. 

Education of most other types is now provided for the 
child in the form of tiws. Most children have alphabet blocks 
for their early years. Most of them have crayons and pencils 
and various colored materials which train the eye to appreciate 
color. In connection with the phonograph and the radio the 
child may be given a systematic knowledge and appreciation of 
music. Children may early learn to sing in connection with 
simple phonograph records. The Christian Science Monitor 
published the story of a boy of eleven who had an excellently 
pitched and trained voice and knew fifty songs by heart. He 
and his mother had sung together to the accompaniment of 
Victrola records. 
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There are also the various mechanical sets, in which the boy 
learns a few of the elerhents of engineering by making all sorts 
of things for himself out of various parts, like wheels, girders 
and bolts. Parents should study out these things for them¬ 
selves, so that they may help the child to learn. It must be 
understood, however, that what matters in the early years is 
not information but the attainment of skill in certain funda¬ 
mental activities. Everything that helps the child to speak, 
to read, to write, to count, to use his hands, to find out things 
for himself, is useful. 

From Seven to Fourteen. —The most important things 
in training the child beyond seven are, as far as possible, to 
keep the channels of communication and affection open, and 
to maintain in the hoxisehold a consistent standard in the 
things which the child is allow’ed to do or refused permission 
to do. While children, especially boys, seem to resist affection 
as they grow older, they are often secretly eager for it and 
grateful for it. Many American families are far too reserved 
in their relations with each other. They would be haj)pier 
and more able to deal with each other in crises if they would 
make a habit of showing the affection they really feel. 

Love grows through expression (.)f love. 'Fhough most 
children will npt allow a parent to be silly or exaggerated in 
the expression of affection, one mustn’t take their apparent 
objections too, seriously. Genuine affection, sincerely though 
inconspicuously expressed, is the best thing one can give one’s 
child through the essentially lonely and puzzled years of 
growing up. 

Again, parents should not be intimidated by the child’s ap¬ 
parent unwillingness to discuss his own affairs. In many cases 
he really wants to talk about them, but doesn’t know how. If 
you think you should talk to your child about anything, simply 
plunge in frankly and without embarrassment, as if you were 
quite at home in the situation and there was nothing to be shy 
about. In a few minutes the child will usually warm up and 
you will perceive that he really wanted to talk all along. After 
you have tried tactfully to get him to tell what is wrong with 
this or that and have given it up, as you lean over to kiss him 
“Good night,” he will suddenly throw his arms around your 
neck and tell you all about it. Much of the training and guid- 



PXiATE 78. This girl and boy at about 10 years of age exhibit the similarity of sec¬ 
ondary sex characteristics in opposite sexes before puberty. 
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ance of the child through the years when most of his life is 
spent outside the home with other people depends on being 
able to keep his confidence in this way. 

Standards of Home Iafe. —The other thing most im¬ 
portant during these years is to maintain in the household a 
consistent standard with regard to permissions and prohibi¬ 
tions. Johnnie and Annie are running all day with the rest 
of the little barbarians. They rush into the house slamming 
doors behind them. They dig their dirty feet into the rugs. 

1 hey throw their coats on the floor and don’t take off their 
rubbers. They don’t want to wash their hands. They dispute 
loudly and coarsely with each other. Don’t for a moment 
think that Johnnie and Annie either respect or like a house¬ 
hold which reproduces their own barbarities. Those who were 
brought up in an orderly way can probably look back and re¬ 
member how, all the time they were resisting rules and regula¬ 
tions, they profoundly and gratefully appreciated these civi¬ 
lized ways. 

Children are sensitive to these things and parents do their 
children no kindness in allowing laxity. Let Johnnie and 
Annie run and shout and play in their own stvle out of doors. 
Giv^e them a room where they can plaster the walls with birds 
nests, litter the floor with shavings, and make all the noise they 
want. But when they take part in the rest of the household 
life, expect and insist that they be civilized. 

A great part of the communication between parents and 
ehildren consists of the question—“Father, Mother, may IT’ 
—and the answer, “Yes” or “No.” Most of these requests 
present a daily puzzle to the parent. It is hard to be consis¬ 
tent or wise in giving permission. In general, parents should 
go just as far as is safe in permitting the child to carry out 
his various enterprises. Parents constantly refuse to let chil¬ 
dren do whal they want for no other reason than that the en¬ 
terprise seems to the adult foolish or uncomfortable, or even 
slightly dangerous. 

Johnnie wants to go swimming early in June. The parent 
shivers. The water is too cold. The fact is that Johnnie is a 
healthy boy and warm-blooded, so probably it isn’t too cold for 
him. He w'ants to sleep out in the woods in a blanket with 
some of the other fellows. You know he’ll be eaten alive by 
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mosquitoes and probably the ground is damp. But what of 
it? Let him try it. There is no use telling him that most of 
the things he wants to do are idiotic and he’ll s(K)n abandon 
them. He won’t believe it till he tries it. The main thing is 
to limit one’s prohibitions to types of things which one is abso¬ 
lutely sure are physically or morally dangerous, but to be 
comparatively yielding on all non-essential points. 

For nearly everything the child wants to do during these 
years he requires some money. Nothing is w'orse for him than 
to believe that he has only to ask for a thing to get it. His 
wants, under such a system, grow and multiply, and he values 
nothing after he gets it. The only thing to do is to give him 
an allowance and expect him to keep his wants within it. From 
the time the child is seven he should have his own money, be¬ 
ginning with five or ten cents a week and increasing as bis 
needs increase. In spending the money the child should be 
encouraged not to dissipate it on small things, hut to save it 
for the larger ones he needs. After the child has acquired a 
certain amount, saving and earning may be encouraged if the 
parent doubles the savings. Otherwise the saving may be so 
long drawn out that the child gets discouraged. 

The regular allowance makes possible some valuable disci¬ 
pline. On some occasions the child may he rcfpiired to replaee 
out of his own money what he has destroyed. Misdemeanors 
may be punished by small fines. It is had ])()licy to tell Johnnie 
that if he doesn’t tea.se Annie you will give him a penny; for 
this is buying good behavior. But if you tell him that every 
time he teases Annie he will be fined a penny, you are only 
doing what society does through the law-courts. Fining 
children because of misdemeanors, after they reach the age 
where they appreciate their money, is more potent than spank¬ 
ing or scolding or any other form of denial. 

The Child and Society. —The most important ele¬ 
ment in life during the years between babyhood and 
puberty is the child’s relation to the gang. Both boys and 
girk at this age tend to run in gangs. The gang gives them 
their first social horizon, their first social code and first disci¬ 
pline. The laws of the gang are absolute and dogmatic, 
and have their own morality. The boy learns not to be a 
sissie, not to squeal on another member of the gang. He 
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has loyalty to his crowd pounded into him. On the 
other hand, to those outside its group the gang is cruel and 
barbarous. The gang is conventional about such things as 
clothes. If all the other fellows wear knickers, woe betide the 
boy who wears shorts. 

Little girls play in groups, too, but are seldom so absolutely 
ruled by the gang as the boys are. More little girls do as they ^ the^^ 
please in the minor details of living without being ostracized “Gang” 
by the gang. While a sissie will not be tolerated in a boy’s 
gang, little girls are in a measure tolerant of the selfish little 
girl or the cry-baby. They don’t like what she does, but then 
“it’s her way.” so they put up with it. 

One of the things which annoy little brothers is that sisters 
maintain a kind of detachment about the absolute laws of the 
gang. They won’t be regimented or impressed. And little 
girls who won’t be regimented by the gang are not much of a 
problem, 'rbey manage to find their own niche in the family 
and have some friends of their own. 

EvePk’’ now and then there is a boy who simply can’t get 
excited about all the grand group enterprises of the other boys. 

He has his own notions about what constitutes courage or 
honor. He’d rather read or fool with some private chemical 
experiment or go on long tramps by himself than play 
baseball. 

Parents of such boys are often unduly embarrassed about 
them. They don’t want sons who are cranks or sissies. As 
a matter of fact, practically all men of sufficient individuality 
to impress themselves on the world after they have grown up 
have been this sort of boy. The best thing to do with any form 
of extreme individuality in one’s child is to take it in a rather 
imimpressed, tolerant spirit. Expect him to meet the normal 
minimum requirements of life, to tell the truth and keep his 
temper sufficiently not to be a nuisance, to do his lessons well 
enough not to get left behind in his grade, and not to make 
himself unduly obvious by his differences. After requiring 
this, assume that he has all the right in the world to follow 
his own heiit. Give him room or material or opportunity 
to do what he wishes, in so far as family needs and resources 
allow. But don’t imagine you are necessarily nourishing a 
young genius, or allow him to feel proud of himself for 
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being different. Take his difference as a matter of course. 

There is a simple test by which one can usually tell the dif¬ 
ference between the extreme individuality which is either harm¬ 
less or a really valuable social variant, and the individuality 
which is morbid. In the one case the child who is more or less 
let alone in his differences seems perfectly happy, and in the 
other he remains miserable. People who insist on being dif¬ 
ferent but are unhappy in being so need to have something 
done about them. They are probably ])sychiatric eases. The 
child who, immediately after he joins a group, accumulates 
snubs and antagonisms and comes home and cries, and won’t 
go back and play, but pines because be isn’t playing with the 
rest, needs emotional training. In most cases, the normal 
child, if treated tolerantly but without too much symjiatby, 
will attain self-control. If Susie doesn’t want to play with the 
other girls because they always tease her, and besides they 
don’t like her anyway, raise no protest. Amiably suggest 
something she can do at home, listen to her woes symj)atbeti- 
cally but without too much concern, and then forget about her. 
Left to work it out, the chances are that she will either adjust 
herself to the others or learn to live without them. To throw 
the weight of the parental emotion either way in the child's 
first social conflicts is to unbalance all the normal forces, 
through the interplay of which the child finds his own tech¬ 
nique of living. 

For the really superior child Bertrand Russell has sug¬ 
gested, wisely, the school where advanced children will have 
the companionship of their equals and not be conscious of any 
peculiarity in them.selves. In its absence, the parents must 
seek other solutions—in the companionship of individual chil¬ 
dren, or by trying to make their own companionship take the 
place of that of other children. 

In most cases, the child isn’t very different, but lives in, 
with and by his crowd. This dominance of the “gang” the 
parent must accept with reasonable tolerance, but without 
being too much impressed by it. Within reason, one can yield 
to these gang notions, even if they do sometimes bore a rational 
parent. Since the child will go with some gang, all the parent 
can do is to see that it is mainly a good “gang” with a good 
leader. 
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Sometimes drastic means have to be taken to break up a 
boy’s or girl’s association with a bad crowd. When a boy gets 
into a bad crowd, consider what it is that is attracting him. 
Sometimes the attraction can he dissipated by simple talk, 
'riiis is true especially if he is hypnotized by some gang leader 
who seems sophisticated. Talk over all the knowledge and 
courage the leader seems to have and see what it really consists 
in. Sometimes the gang represents curiosity and adventure. 
If one can be sure that the child is moderately hardy and 
independent in his attitudes, one can sometimes go far in tol¬ 
erating his association with a gang of toughs or roughnecks 
one doesn’t oneself approve of, in the hope that he will idti- 
mately throw off their influence. They may be introducing the 
sheltered lad to many things w'hich are quite normally inter¬ 
esting to him, in hang-outs of hobos or sailors or others who 
live what seems to the white-collar child an exciting life. The 
main thing is to know just as much as possible about the doings 
of the associates of one’s childi'en, and to learn to distinguish, 
oneself, between that which is morally corrupting and that 
which is merely socially unconventional. U]) to a certain point 
knowledge of and contact with the various forms of life and 
even of evil in the community has, on the well-trained and 
well-endowed child, a somewhat immunizing effect. He de¬ 
velops a natural moral resistance to unworthy things through 
contact with them. But there is alw'ays a point beyond which 
bad associations may get hold of the child and warp his moral 
perceptions. In that case they must, of course, be broken. 
The best safeguard is a good and wholesome training at home 
in the early years, and a free, affectionate, and wholesome 
family life. If one has provided that, one can feel reasonably 
sure that one’s child will not succumb to any evil influences 
that may come into his life. 

One question that arises in connection with child life at the 
gang age is self-defense. Half the fights between boys in the 
village streets are created by grown-up men who egg the little 
fellows on. Where there isn’t an artificial fight spirit created 
by older people the normal boy’s own attitude is about right. 
The main thing is to take a sensible and tolerant attitude alK)ut 
this. The world being what it is, there are occasions when a 
boy probably will have to fight. He certainly can’t let other 
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boys abuse his little sister. lie ought not even to stand an 
undue usurpation of his own rights. 

The first time the problem arises, let the father or some 
other older man take the ehild in charge, and teach him the 
elements of wrestling and boxing and fair play. Encourage 
him to wrestle and box with his brothers or with other children. 
Get him used to handling himself in a physical rough-and- 
tumble, without being afraid or undidy angered. It is marvel¬ 
ous how, when a boy in a village gang is taught a few of these 
things, even if he is only a little fellow, his opportunities to 
use his knowledge seem to diminish. Other l)oys find more 
and more reason for not trying to fight him. While he is 
taught to handle himself in any physical encounter, teach him 
that eagerness to fight is not a si)ecial sign of courage. Plenty 
of boys feel that fighting is a nuisance that they’d gladly get 
out of if they could do so with decency. Make him feel that 
this is a perfectly normal attitude, that only fools and people 
who really are cowards need to make occasions for showing 
how brave they are. 

As for physical care during these years, it consists mainly 
in continuing right habits whicli have been established in 
earlier childhood. Most that is said elsewhere in tliese volumes 
about diet, exercise and health a])plies to the child of this age 
equally with the adidt. While exercise generally takes care 
of itself through active play, it is well to have the child learn 
to take some interest in regular exercises. Usually he will 
do this of his' own accord. ^.<et an active boy of ten see a 
gj'mnasium or read a book showing pictures of various exer¬ 
cises to make him strong, and instantly he is firc<l with a desire 
to try them. Children who have any chance to be near the 
water will usually learn to swim before they are ten. It is im¬ 
portant that, in learning any sport, they learn it properly 
from the first. Either they should be given formal lessons in 
it, or some older friend who really knows the finer points 
should teach them. 

Approach to Puberty. —As the child approaches puberty, 
any essential facts about sex which are not yet understood 
should be explained to him. Usually this should be done by 
the time the child is eleven, before his own awakening instincts 
make him so shy and secretive that explanation is embarrass- 
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ing. Life will be easier for him later if he has the main facts di¬ 
gested before personal experience begins really to bring their 
meaning home to him. Normally the father gives this expla¬ 
nation to the boy and the motlier to the girl. Where there has 
been affection and openness; where the facts of maternity have 
been known from babyhood, and regarded with sympathy 
and interest; where, within the family, nudity has been re¬ 
garded as decent and necessary physical oversight, in matters 
of elimination and cleanliness, has been taken as a matter of 
course, without shyness or undue emphasis; where all these 
conditions exist, the additional explanations are comparatively 
simple. If the parent feels unable to manage it in verbal 
form, he can rely with safety on the child’s reading of the sex 
volume of this series or other go(Kl books on the subject. 

There is no good work of general literature, however plainly 
it deals with sex, which should be withheld from the child 
w’hen be really wants to read it. 'I'he flippant modern books 
are ob jectionable, not for what they reveal, but for their tone. 
The hard-boiled attitude of modern novels with regard to sex 
is itself a reaction against prudisbness and secrecy. The first 
sexual reactions of youth are sensitive, romantic, almost reli¬ 
gious. What youth is concerned with as a problem is not the 
physiology pf-se^c, but its s ocial and mora l implicayons. The 
bov’sreal question is: “How ought I toTreat the girl?” The 
girl’s real question is: “How ought I to let the boy treat me?” 
Physiological f,acts are of genuine interest to youth only in 
so far as they answer these questions. 

It is easy enough to tell parents to give sexual in.struction 
to their children and quite another thing for the parents to 
know exactly what to tell them. The fact is that many parents 
themselves know very little. Most of them go through life as 
unsatisfied and curious as the children themselves, vaguely 
sensing that, outside of the physiological A B C’s they have 
stumbled on, there is a whole world of knowledge which some 
people seem to have and which they lack. Unfortunately this 
ignorance is often communicated to the child in the form of 
general propositions. Fathers say or imply that good woiiien 
have no passion, or that there are two kinds of women. 
Women say or imply that all men are brutes and want women 
for the satisfaction of their appetites. A generation ago prac- 
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tically all mothers taught their daughters that there was noth¬ 
ing in sex for them. It was a humiliation to which women 
yielded, partly out of affection for their husbands and partly 
for the sake of children. Sex instruction of this type is worse 
than nothing. 

^Miat shall one teach the boy or girl approaching puberty ^ 
In the first plac*e, it would be premature to teach all the detail 
of sexual experience which young people about to marry should 
certainly understand. Moreover, the explanation differs 
somewhat for boys and girls. The boy is interested not only in 
himself but in the girl. He wants to know what girls are like; 
he is haunted by the strangeness of the hints he has jjieked 
up about the monthly period, or the dangers and sufferings 
of maternity. Girls have much less curiosity about hoys. 
They are interested in themselves, the meaning of materruty. 
the complex feelings and fears associated with the develop¬ 
ment of the breasts and the coming of menstruation. Hence, 
while every boy should have the physiology of womaidiood 
pretty clearly explained to him, with reverence and dignity, a 
girl may need no corresponding exj)lanation of the ])hy.siology 
of the boy and may shrink from it if it is attempted. 

The boy should be taught first his own j)hy.siology and the 
main facts about the sexual functions. He should be told 
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that continence is to be maintained till maturity and warned 
against venereal disease and prostitution. If the parent has 
his child’s full confidence, and has accustomed him to think 
that, when he says a thing is prohibited it is prohibited, the 
mere statement of the prohibition should be significant for 
the youth a])j)roaching puberty. At the same time, leave him 
with the feeling that there is still much to learn, that he is quite 
welcome to learn it as he goes along through reading and ob¬ 
servation, indeed that he ought to <lo so; and that, in case of 
any problem or trouble, he must not be afraid to come for 
advice or help, either to his family or a doctor. Tell him, also, 
the main facts about the sex life of women. If these are given 
with dignity and proper feeling, they establish the basis of 
chivalry in that great and constant burden that women bear 
for the perpetuation of the race. They also create a reason¬ 
able patience with women’s notions—the times when they will 
see you and the times when they won’t, which are so confusing 
to the direct masculine mind, but which nevertheless enhance 
the charm of women and their ways. A good deal of wonder 
and speculation and eml)arrassment between young people can 
be prevented by a simple knowledge of the facts of feminine 
jjeriodicity on the j)art of boys. However, though the func¬ 
tions of women should be surrounded with reverence, much 
harm is done by undue emphasis on the hardship of sex in 
women. Some men are made to feet like brutes, and are eter¬ 
nally apologetic to the women they love for being men. 

As for the little girl, her main problem is the approach 
of menstruation. The explanation to her of her own physiol¬ 
ogy should be careful and explicit. She should be given a feel¬ 
ing that .she has every right to know about herself, hew men 
realize how much women suffer from the fact that they think of 
themselves as a combination of head, feet, hands, about a 
center of niv'stery from the contemplation of which their imag¬ 
ination shrinks with modest horror. This is true even of 
mothers of children, sophisticated women who sit over cocktails 
and cigarettes and talk all the frank sex patter of today. Half 
the pains of menstruation and some of the difficulty of child¬ 
birth are undoubtedly due to the tenseness produced by the 
horror which women associate with this center of mystery 
within themselves. 
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The little girl’s explanation should be plain and explicit 
and accompanied by a diagram. She should know such things 
as that the oatrance to the sexual organs is partly closed in 
a virgin by the hymen, and that the breaking of this membrane 
causes both pain and bleeding. She should also understand 
that pregnancy is caused by the depositing of the male germ 
in the vagina, from whence it gains entrance to the womb. 
There are girls, apparently instructed, who think that, if they 
have let a boy kiss them, they are in danger of motherhocKl. 
They are told to protect their honor, without a clear j)hysio- 
logical picture of exactly what protecting tlieir honor means. 
For lack of this picture good young girls may be haunted 
with fears, and those of the cheaper type may be made preco¬ 
cious by experimental “petting.” Nor does this generation 
know very much more than its predecessors, for all its talk. 
Half the time, when adolescents stumble into premature sex 
relations, they do it out of curiosity, trying to find out what 
they should have been clearly told. Modern sex talk has 
broken down their in.stinctive restraints of modesty and feel¬ 
ing without giving them knowledge. 

In connection with the coming of menstruation, the little 
girl needs very definite instruction. IVIothers often deliver a 
few generalities and then leave the girl to worry through as 
best she can. For example, if the first menstruation comes 
suddenly, when she is away from home, many a girl has no 
idea how to protect herself and may suffer untold embarrass¬ 
ment. She ought to be told beforehand exactly what will 
happen and what she should do. As far as possible, the way 
she is likely to feel just before menstruation should be de¬ 
scribed to her, so that she may be warned ahead of time. Get 
her a supply of the proper material some time before she is 
likely to need it, and put it in her bureau drawer. Mothers 
are sometimes unbelievably negligent in this respect. There 
is probably no embarrassment on earth so profound, and no 
suffering which leaves a deeper scar, than that of the child 
cauj^t unawares. Intense monthly pains, monthly hysteria, 
and aU sorts of difficulties have been traced to such experiences. 

It is possible to be perfectly explicit in giving the facts, 
and yet to create around the whole idea of maternity a dignity 
and solenmity to which the child responds. Menstruation 
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brings discomfort and inconvenience and, during their teens, 
girls rebel intensely against it. But with its onset come also 
a mysterious pride and sense of personal importance and of 
romantic destiny. I jet the girl feel all of that, and teach her 
also that she can largely escape the pains and miseries of the 
period. These pains are almost entirely psychological in origin 
or the result of bad health habits. 

From Fourteen to Twenty-one. —The great distin- 
gui.shing characteristic of these years is that the preoccupation 
of the young person shifts from groups of his or her own sex 
to persons of the opposite sex. The moment the new interest 
appears, all those graces and refinements of personality and 
social life in which the parents have been trying in vain to 
interest the young hopeful suddenly become the most impor¬ 
tant things in life. 

This is the time of real conflict between parents and 
children. Father and mother fall from the pedestals as 
possessors of all knowledge and authority, and are sharply 
subjected to the social criticism of the new age. They learn, 
if they haven’t observed it before, that the world has progressed 
in the last fifteen or twenty years. So far as personal criticism 
goes, the tables are turned on them. All the inherited family 
ideals and ideas are ruthlessly dragged out into the sunshine 
and overhauled and dusted. Parents in their effort not to 
be reeducated by the rising tide of youth are always betrayed 
by someone out of their own ranks. One, two, or three influ¬ 
ential parents, hitherto apparently sound and conservative, 
are converted by the young, and held up as examples w'here- 
with to crush any parental rebellion. 

Happy is the parent who himself is sufficiently ex])erienced 
and poised and adjusted to the changes of life to hold his own 
when youth threatens to throw him into the discard. Happier 
still is the one who can master an<l ride and completely guide 
this new force of life. The most pathetic thing in the world 
is the parent who marks each stage of his defeat hy futile 
scolding and angry suspicions of evil and threats which, in 
his heart of hearts, he knows he has lost the power to carry 
out. Youth is wild, foolish, ignorant. It needs help and 
guidance and friendship, and someone to whom it may talk 
frankly. But the forces of life are nevertheless on the side of 
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come possible through the physical freedom afforded by rational costume. 


youth. The innovations the young })ersoiis are making are the 
ones that are going to j)revail. They always do. They always 
have. 

The first thing the parent has to do in these years is to 
reconsider his own standards and habits, and be prepared to 
do anything within reason to bring the family and .social life 
into harmony with modem trends. It is a hard and difficult 
time for parents. They have been preoccui)ied with earning 
a living or keeping the house, with all the physical care of the 
children. They haven’t noticed that speech and manners have 
grown careless, that social life has been neglected, that they’ 
are beginning to look old, that they don’t know what the world 
is feeling and thinking. 

The second is a matter of strategy. Any direct and open 
conflict with a child should be avoided at any age, but above 
fourteen this is absolutely essential. You will be defeated. 
You may seem to win at the moment, but you will be defeated 
nevertheless. Love and good-will and the old ties of affection 
are all that hold now. If home is to hold the children, it 
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must be as attractive as a club. If parents are to have any 
influence now, it must not be as parents but as persons, re¬ 
spected, admired, appreciated on tbeir own merits. To be 
sure, many children remain loyal to homes they aren’t proud 
of, and fond of parents to whom, in their hearts, they are 
nevertheless condescending. But who wants loyalty handed 
out to one as charity? 

In managing the child at this age, his own tastes and pre¬ 
occupations must be the guide. All one can do is to direct the 
])owerful impulses of adolescence into socially desirable chan¬ 
nels, and assist the child in getting that social training for 
which he is himself striving. The first sign of adolescence is 
usually an attention to appearance. The parent’s attitude 
should he sympathetic and helpful. Help Annie to manicure 
and to find a smart way of dressing her hair. Enter sympa¬ 
thetically into })rohlems of complexion, carriage and dress. 
Make her feel that she is a potentially beautiful woman and 
that finding ways to make herself beautiful are as important as 
she thinks they are. liiterature dealing with posture and the 
dance, good fashion magazines and the like ai'e now part of 
her education. It is more important that she go to a good 
dancing school and keep up her swimming than that she learn 
Latin and geometry in High School. By right direction 
most girls can he steered away from the overuse of make-up. 
and all the silly tawdry details of dress which mark the small¬ 
town girl crowds that gather tittering at the soda fountain. 
Youth is snobbish and snobbishness can he used to direct 
taste. If the girl cannot afford to get her clothes at one of 
the smart metropolitan shops, send for catalogues. ne\erthe- 
less, observe the advertisements and teach her to pick or make 
clothes of the same type. 

The same apj)lies to the hoy. If one can afford it, get 
his clothes at the best shops for youth. If not, turn his atten¬ 
tion to their standards and let him choose correspondingly. 
Accept as a matter of course that he wishes to look Avell, and 
praise him and show pride in him when he does so. !Much of 
his interest in his own physique will turn to sports and athletics. 
These are not only physical training, but to some extent a 
moral safeguard through youth, because the boy kept in train¬ 
ing for athletics has less chance than others to smoke or drink. 
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HOME TRAINING 


Social 

Training 


Another important thing during these years is to give the 
child direct social training. Much embarrassment and awk¬ 
wardness can be prevented if the young person is told exactly 
what to do under certain social circumstances; how to perform 
an introduction, how to enter and leave a rcxim, and so on. 
Get a good and up-to-date book of etiquette, and let tbe young 
people consult it when they are in doubt. 

It stands to reason that the social life of young people 
should center as much as possible in the home. But this can 
be accomplished only if the youngsters themselves are free 
to change and order the home to suit their own tastes. Most 
young people rejoice in having their social life at home, if 
they can have the kind of homes they want. 






